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The Cat-bird receives its common name from 
its call note, which closely resembles the mewing 
of a cat, and is used by both sexes. This is not 
a Particularly agreeable sound, yet indicating, 
as it does, the fact that these beautiful birds are 
entirely at home in the thickets or shrubbery 
whence it proceeds, we like it. The cat-bird 
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THE CAT-BIR D.—(Galeoseoptes Caroliniensis.)—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


seeks rather than shuns the abodes of men. Its 
food is chiefly seeds, berries, and insects, and 
though it takes some of the fruit, its presence in 
our gardens and orchards is productive of great 
good. Thesong of the male is a soft, sweet 
medley, not unlike the songs of the brown thrush 
and mocking-bird. It isa good mimic, also, and 
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caged it becomes quite proficient in this way, 
and may be taught to repeat a whistled strain 
much as the mocking-bird will do. The alarm 
note is an angry chatter. The nest is built in 
shrubs, and four or five bright green eggs are 
laid. These birds continue in our latitude 
from April to about the first of November. 
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A late, wet season makes June a hard month for 
the farmer. Under the most favorable cireum- 
stances no month of the year puts his executive 
abilities more thoroughl¥ to the test. Without 
well-matured plans, and a knowledge of about how 
much the labor, both of men and animals, will ac- 
complish, the best farmer will be likely to fall be- 
hindhand. The weeds grow so fast in moist, warm 
weather that the fields must be hoed almost as soon 
as planted, and the growth of the grass in the 
meadow is so rapid, that the necessity for laying 
down the hoe for the seythe is often a most trying 
one, It is very rare, in our latitude, that June is 
not, on the whole, a prosperous time for the crops. 
Very dry Junes are of rare occurrence, and a drouth 
at this season is productive of great injury—quite 
as much so as a sharp frost. Farmers whose spring 
work has been delayed by the wetness of the 
ground have in this way the value of thorough 
draining impressed upon them. Much draine 
land was this year fit for plowing and planting early 
in April, while that of precisely the same character, 
not drained, yet not what would be called wet land, 
will not be fit to plow before the first of June, 
even if the weather be dry the latter part of May, 

=p 
Hints about Work. 

Buildings.—There are certain things which can 
be better done at this season than at any other. 
The barns are nearly empty. They must be pre- 
pared for the new crops of hay and grain. Ifa 


| barn should need shingling, this ought to be 


done when it is empty, so that the nails which fall 
may be cleaned up. We know a case of a cow 
which died from swallowing nails in the hay. These 
were found in a large mass in the animal’s stomach. 
Hay lofts and bays should be cleaned, and all the 
hay seed and rubbish,gremoved before any hay is 
placed in them, Old hay is good, but it is best 
not to allow it to accumulate from year to year. 

Working Animals must be well fed if one expects 
them to work well. Oxen worked all day and turn- 
cd into the pasture for the night without grain of 
any kind, cannot be expected to do much work. 
Give horses thorough daily grooming. A gill of 
oil-meal, mixed with the feed at each meal, will 
give a glossy coat, and is an excellent ingredient in 
any mixed feed given to them, or other animals. 

Cows are now at pasture, and the fresh grass adds 
greatly tothe flow of milk and to its richness and 
color; but this should not lead us to withhold all 
grain. A small quantity of oil-meal or corn- 
meal, or the two mixed, say one quart divided be- 
tween the morning and evening, should be given. 

Manure.—If cows are yarded or stabled, a very 
large quantity of manure is saved. We are too apt 
to look upon the manure crop as the harvest of the 
winter. With reasonable forethought and diligence 
the manure heaps will grow quite as fast in sum- 
mer. We have one great advantage—fermentation 
takes place much more rapidly ; hence accumula- 
tions of vegetable matter, fresh, or in form of muck 
and peat, if composted with stable manure, ashes, 
or Jime, very rapidly ferment, and ripen into 
homogeneousness, ready for use in the autumn. 

Swine are widely employed as the summer ma- 
nure makers, and they are worth so much more as 
rooters than ‘‘ tamed,” that it isnot worth while to 
“ying”? or “tame” them, until they are penned to 
fatten. Confine them where they may have con- 
veniently, sods, weeds, and all sorts of green rub- 
bish thrown to them to work over. If upon the 
manure of other stock, encourage diligence by scat- 
tering occasionally handfuls of corn about the heap. 
If muck or sods are used in the compost, swine 
will often tread it so hard as to arrest fermentation. 

Sheep.—A few days after the ewes have been 
sheared all the ticks and most of the lice will 
prefer lamb to mutton, and be found upon the 
lambs. This is therefore just the right time to 





dip the entire flock. W ehave great faith in the 
carbolic and cresylic soap dips for sheep, and when 
this article can be obtained, (and we must refer in- 
quirers to our advertising pages), there is no need 
of having anything to do with either vegetable or 
mineral poisons, such as tobacco, arsenic, or mer. 
eury in any form. If sores, from too close shear. 
ing or sun scealds, occur, smear the wounds with 
an ointment of tallow and pine-tar 
Butter.—June butter is considered the best made 
during the year. Good butter makers pack it to 
keep the whole year. There is no difficulty about 
it if the buttermilk be thoroughly worked out, the 
butter salted one ounce to the pound, and worked 
again after standing 12 to 24 hours. It is packed jn 
layers in firkins, with a thin layer of salt on the 
bottom, and salt between cach layer. The butter 
must be packed air-tight, if possible—that is, with. 
out holes—and pounded down flat and solid. The 
less butter is handled, the better, and the lower the 
temperature at which it is worked, provided it be 
soft enough to work thoroughly, the more waxy 
and firm will it be. Ifthe tub cannot be filled 
at once, cover the butter with a strong brine, 
Cheese.—The production of the best cheese is in- 
consistent with butter making from the same milk, 
It requires but a little more care, cleanliness, and 
painstaking, with good judgment, to make cheese 
bring readily a high price, than to make that 
which is a drug on the market. See article on cheese 
making in the Am. Agricultural Annual for 1868, 
Green Fodder Crops.—Sow corn in drills, 24 to 30 
inches apart, for a suecession of green fodder. This 
will keep up the flow of milk, and add greatly to 
the butter and cheese returns of the summer, 
especially if the pastures are a little overstocked, or 
the season is dry. Millet may be sown any time 
this month, for seed as well as for green fodder. 
Hungarian grass, a variety of millet, sown for 
hay, on land in fair condition only, will ordinarily 
yield a crop of two tons of good hay per acre, 
astures may be benetited by top-dressings at any 
time, especially if close cropped. They respond 
at once if wash from the highways be turned upon 
them. Never overstock, but provide early green- 
fodder crops, to feed out before the fields are so far 
denuded as to be liable to injury from drouth. 


Mowing Lands.—Clover which is clean enough 
for seed should be cut early, when first coming into 
bloom. Top-dress with fine manure, ashes and 
plaster, or guano and plaster, and a good crop of 
seed will be as sure as acrop of corn. Cut mixed 
grasses for hay, beginning when clover is in full 
bloom, before the heads brown, and cutting those 
fields first which have the most clover. Cure as 
much as possible in the shade—that is, in the cock, 
after thoroughly wilting in the sun. If the Ox-eye 
Daisy abounds in the grass, it is most important to 
cut it for hay before the stalks harden, and for the 
future welfare of the farm it is more important to 
cut it before the seeds are so nearly mature that 
they will ripen in the curing of the hay. 

Root- Crops.—Carrots and Rutabagas may be sown 
to as good advantage between the Ist and 20th of 
June, as earlier, considering the pressure of other 
work and the slight difference a few weeks make to 
these crops. Sugar Beets and Parsnips will make 
a fair crop, also,if put in as late as the first, but 
sowing should not be delayed after that time. 

Field Beans.—This crop is generally planted be- 
fore the 20th, if possible. Use only fresh, tender 
seed. Two-year-old seed will surely disappoint. See 
article in this and the previous number. 

Cabbages can hardly be overrated as an econom- 
ical article of cattle food. The only objection to 
raising cabbages as a dependence for green fodder 
in winter is, that their market price is usually so 
great we cannot afford to feed them out; but the 
same objection holds with regard to many other 
articles of human food. Set out the Flat Dutch, 
Drumhead, Mason, or other large varieties, after’ 
the middle of the month, in good soil, well ma- 
nured with fine compost and top-dressed with lime 


Hoeing Corn and Potatoes.—All tillage of these 
crops goes by the name of hoeing, though done 
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with harrows, cultivators, or plows. The two-horse 
cultivators are fast taking the place of horse-hoes 
of the old patterns, and greatly simplify the oper- 
ation of hoeing corn, by leaving so little for the 
hand hoes todo. The harrow should be used upon 
toes until they are fairly up, and the field is 
green. After this, light plows and cultivators do 
the work, There is no crop which requires more 
thorough weeding than potatoes, and none more 
generally neglected and more damaged by them. 
aig 


Work in the Horticultural De- 
partments. 


pota 


It usually makes but little difference how un- 
favorable the spring months have been, the middle 
of June generally brings matters in the different 
departments to about the same point. The skillful 
gardener will have replanted where the cold rains 
have brought failures, and made up by extra 
eare the delays caused by untoward weather. 


Orchard and Nursery. 


Shoots will push on old and young trees just 
where limbs are not wanted. Remember that the 
now tender shoot will soon be a hard, woody 
branch. A slight rub will now remove it, but if 
left a year, the knife must be used. Rub off 
these shoots when young and save cutting hereafter. 

Pruning may be done this month, especially if 
large limbs are to be removed. Cut the limb close 
to the one from which it starts, and do not leave 
any stubs. Pare the wounds smooth, and brush 
them over with melted grafting wax. 

Grafts will need looking to, and if two were in- 
serted where one would be better, remove one of 
them. If some of the shoots on agraft are getting 
the advantage of the others, pinch them back. 

Budded Stocks will often push such vigorous 
shoots as to need staking until they become strong. 

Cultivation in the orchard has a twofold effect—it 
destroys the weeds, and leaves the surface in that 
light, mellow condition which enables it to answer 
the purposes of a mulch. Young orchards, with 
crops between the rows, should be cultivated with 
as much an eye to the trees as to the crops. 

Mulching around newly planted trees should be 
put on before dry weather comes on. It is espe- 
cially beneficial to cherries and other stone fruits. 

Seed- Beds will need shading, as noted last month. 
Young evergreens will often rot or “ damp off,” 
without any manifest cause. Sprinkling fine sand 
or dry earth over the bed will often check it. 

Nursery Stocks, intended for budding, should be 
kept in growing condition by good cultivation. 

Thin the Fruit.—It is not often that this is done 
as thoroughly as it should be, and it is seldom that a 
tree bears a decent crop which would not have been 
better had half of the young fruit been removed. 

Insects will demand attention this month. See 
notes given in May. One great trouble with insects 
is that they are left too long without molestation, 
and most people do not notice their ravages until 
the mischief is done. Whoever loves trees will be 
frequently among them, and observe the condition 
ofeach. A colony of caterpillars may often be 
disposed of in a few minutes, which, if left for a 
Week, would prove a troublesome enemy. 

Borers mostly lay their eggs this month; these 
are usually deposited on the bark of the tree near 
the ground, and the young grubs when hatched 
eat their way into the tree. Be sure that there are 
no grubs already in the tree, and some of the many 
preventives may be used. One of the most efficient 
of these is to wrap the trunk at the base with stiff 
paper, drawing away the earth around the tree, 
and replacing it to covet the lower edge of the 
paper. We have already given other expedients. 

Cureulio is only effectually managed by jarring 
the trees and catching the insects. On large trees 
Alimb may be sawn off, to leave a stub which may 
be struck with a wooden mallet, but small trees 
can be easily shaken by a sudden jar with the hand. 

The Slug which appears on the leaves of. pear 





and cherry trees is killed by dusting with air-slaked 

lime; it is said on good authority that dry dust 

of any kind will answer the same purpose. 

Plant-Lice, often troublesome on trees, are killed 

by the use of an infusion of tobacco or of quassia. 
ns 


Fruit Garden. 


The Insects mentioned above, and others, will need 
close attention here; they are more easily managed 
in the fruit garden, as the trees are, or should be, 
dwarfs. Much can be done by hand-picking, 
which is, indeed, the only way of managing some 
of the larger ones that infest the grape. 

Currants will need care to protect them from 
the currant worm. See article on page 185, last 
month. Many useless shoots will appear upon 
the bushes, which may be rubbed out. Green cur- 
rants often bring a higher price than ripe ones, 
and where this is the case it is better to dispose 
of a portion of the crop in the green state. 

Strawberries will now demand attention. The 
rows should be mulched, if not already done. Straw 
or coarse hay is best. Saw-dust and tan-bark soil 
the fruit. Keep the runners cut where close cult- 
ure is practised, and pull up large weeds. Some 
hints on picking are given on page 224. 

Blackberry Bushes should have the new growth 
pinehed at the hight of 4 or 5 feet, to make them 
throw out side branches for next year’s fruiting. 

Grape Vines.—The management of young vines 
has been sufficiently treated of in articles upon the 
grape in the preceding numbers. The future suc- 
cess of the vine depends upon getting a good strong 
cane to start with, and already sufficient directions 
have been given for securing this. Superfluous 
buds will appear, which should be rubbed off. 
Young vines will be apt to be injured from over- 
bearing, and one or two bunches are enough toa 
eane. If mildew appears, use sulphur. Keep the 
young growth carefully tied up to the trellis. 


Kitchen Garden. 


Do not let disappointment from rotting of seeds, 
killing by late frosts, or bad luck of any kind, pre- 
vent from trying again. Those who have been 
deterred, by a press of work, from giving proper 
attention to the garden, can do considerable even 
now. It is true, the products will not be early, but 
they will be better than none. Seeds sown in the 
warm soil come on rapidly, and with a little exertion 
Tomato, Cabbage, Pepper, and other plants, can be 
had, and a pretty fair family garden yet be enjoyed. 

Asparagus.—The rule is to stop cutting when 
peas become plenty. If the bed has become weedy, 
hoe it over carefully, give a dressing of manure 
or compost, and let the plants grow. 

Beans.—Plant succession crops of bush beans. 
It is early enough in most places for Limas, on 
the cultivation of which see note on page 225. 

Beets and Carrots.—Thin and weed. See article 
on the subject last month, on page 188. The thin- 
nings of beets are excellent to use as ‘ greens.” 

Cabbages.—The early sorts, in the best-managed 
gardens are ready for use or sale this month, but 
in most family gardens there are no facilities for 
early plants, and those from an open air seed-bed 
are now transplanted. Keep the ground loose 
among young plants by the use of therake. Ifthe 
plants are troubled by cut-worms, look for their 
holes (usually covered by a leaf) and dig them out. 

Celery.—The seedlings should be thinned and 
weeded. Henderson, in his article on celery, recom- 
mends shearing off the tops of the young plants, to 
make them grow stocky. The main crop is best 
set in July, but early plants may be set in well- 
manured trenches as soon as large enough. 

Corn.—Sow at intervals of two weeks, and have 
a good supply for drying for winter use, 

Capsicums or Peppers.—Put out in a well-manured 
bed in a warm place,and give good cultivation. 
Set in rows 2 feet apart and 15 inches between. 

Cucumbers.—Set out the plants started under 
glass, and sow seeds in the open ground in well- 





manured hills, which should be about four feet 
apart. Keep off the striped bug by some of the 
means mentioned in the article on page 222. 

Egg Plants.—These are warm weather fellows, 
and do but little until the soil has become well 
heated. Give a rich spot, hoe often, and each plant 
may yield six or eight large fruits, or only one. 

Endive.—Sow for a late supply, and transplant, 
when large enough, to a foot apart each way. 

Lettuce.—The India is the best sort for summer use. 

Melons are to be treated as directed for cucumbers. 

Onions.—Keep clear of weeds, and thin. It pays 
to sell onions long before they are ripe. 

Parsnips.—Thin and hoe, and keep the bed clear 
of weeds until the leaves meet between the rows. 

Feas in field culture simply have the earth drawn 
towards the vines to form a ridge. Put brush early to 
the tall-growing sorts, and plant succession crops. 

Radishes, if relished so late in the season, may 
be sown at intervals of a week in unoccupied spots. 

Rhubarb should not be pulled so freely when 
fruits come; let the plants recover. Cut the flower 
stalks as soon as they appear. 

Ruta-Bagas, it sown in the garden, may be put in 
at the end of the month. Dust with plaster and 
ashes or lime as soon as the plants are up. 

Salsify, a most excellent vegetable and often called 
‘* Oyster Plant,’’ is grown in the same way as car- 
rots. It is not too late to sow seed this month. 

Spinach.—A succession crop may now be sown. 

Squashes.—Treat the bush sorts as directed for 
cucumbers. Winter varieties must have room to 
run; give them plenty of manure; put in hills, 8 
feet apart each way’; keep off striped bugs as direct- 
ed on page 222; hand-pick squash-bugs; keep the 
ground clean until the plants take possession of 
the soil, after which do not disturb them. 

Sweet Potatoes.--At the North it is not too late to 
plant in well-manured ridges, as directed last month. 

Tomatoes.—Set out, if not already done. In field 
culture the plants get no support, but in gardens 
it conduces to neatness and fruitfulness to have 
some kind of trellis. One cheap form for individual 
plants was -given in last month’s ‘ Basket.” 

Weeds will need constant attention; they are 
easily managed when young, and are very stubborn 
when large. The free use of the rake or the prong- 
ed hoe will keep the garden in order, with 
much less trouble than a periodical spell of hoeing. 


—o-—_— 
Flower Garden and Lawa. 


The tender annuals sown the first of June will 
do quite as well, or better, thanif put in the ground 
earlier. So with the majority of bedding plants, 
which are often seriously checked in their growth 
by chilly nights, and are a long while in recovering. 

Green-House and other plants in pots are often 
used with good effect in decorating the grounds, 
They may be turned out of their pots into the bor- 
der, or the pots may be plunged up to their rims. 
In the latter case, put some coal ashes under the 
pot, to prevent worms from finding their way in. 

Oleanders, Oranges, Crape Myrtles,and such shrubs, 
may beturned out with benefit, provided they are 
taken up and potted early enough in the fall. 

Fuchsias make good border plants if they have 
been grown sufficiently tall, and are placed where 
they will have shade in the hotter portionsof the day. 

Bulbs.—To have the best flowers of Hyacinths 
and Tulips, the bulbs should be taken up when the 
foliage begins to wither, dried, and kept until time 
to plant in fall; but in most gardens where special 
care is not given they are left out for several years, 
the bloom decreasing in size and beauty each year. 

Annuals.—Transplant or thin out the seedlings. 
Many kinds will do well if planted now. We gave 
a list of good sorts on page 187, last month. 

Roses of the perpetual sorts should have the faded 
flowers removed, and their small branches shorten- 
ed, to induce a new crop of flowers. Slugs must 
be treated to whale-oil or cresylic soap. Train up 
s0me strong shoots of the climbing varieties to re- 
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Neatness is much promoted by using proper sup- 
ports for plants. Let the sticks and tying material 
be kept out of sight. Remove all faded flowers. 

Weeds of course must be kept down. Use the 
rake freely. The bayonet hoe and a narrow, long- 
toothed rake are the best implements for working 
among th® plants in the flower borders. 

a 


Green and Hot-Houses. 


The plants that are to come out will be outside 
by this time. Those that are left in should be 
properly shaded, watered, and cared for generally. 
Put out such plants as are suited to it, in the bor- 
ders, Those that are to be retained in pots should 
be safe from being blown over, dried out, or being 
sunburned..... The earlier changes and repairs are 
made in the houses, the better....Provide a good 
supply of potting soil. Well-rotted cow-manure 
and decomposed sods are the essential ingredients. 





Cold Grapery. 

While the vines are in flower, the temperature 
should range from 85° to 90° at mid-day, and sink 
very gradually at night; let watering be suspended 
during this period. Sudden changes interfere with 
the fertilization. When the blossoms are fully ex- 
panded, go through the house and give the bunches 
a gentle flirt with the finger, to facilitate the distri- 
bution of the pollen. One bunch is sufficient to 
leave to a shoot, and the shoot should be stopped 
at the third leaf beyond the bunch. When the 
berries areas large as peas, thin the bunches, remoy- 
ing one-half or more of the fruit on each. Tie up 
the shoots as the weight of the bunches increases, 


all @ re > oe 


Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
—_——-_-— 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
May 14, 1868, and for the corresponding month last year: 





1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 
RECEIPTs, Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
26 days this m’th.218,000 1,786,000 1,101,000 93.000 337,000 972,000 
26 days last m'th.148,000 202,500 913,000 66,500 153,000 77,000 
SALEs. Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 


26 days this m’th,325,000 1,967,000 1,858,000 133,000 141,000 1,361,000 
26 days last m’th,264,000 744,000 1,422,000 142,500 68,000 1,177,000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
Recerprs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
26 days 1868. . ..218,000 1,786,000 1,101,000 93,000 337,000 972,000 
26 days 1567....131,700 224,000 186,000 4,700 89,000 34,000 


SALEs, Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
26 days 1868. 325,000 1,967,000 1,858,000 133,000 141,000 1,361,000 
26 days 1867 .284,000 1,807,000 3,269,000 525,000 41,000 —— 








3. Exports from New York, Jan. 1 to May 14: 
Flour. Wheat, Corn. Rye, Oats. 
1,708,715 2,909,014 153,093 36,469 
35,439 2,942,114 127,282 96,790 
109,467 2,100,516 171,826 676,620 
219,946 149,767 141 24,915 
4. Stock of grain in store at New York: 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Malt, 
1868. bush, bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
May 12. - 379,842 1,639,621 33,34 493,494 8,705 
Apr. 13. 636,630 1,228,259 8.276 13,235 894,199 —— 
Mar. 10..... 1,175,152 1,719,822 43,54: 614 1,794,242 34,102 
Feb. 11.....1,507,679 1,705,380 182,111 93,032 2,134,191 65,237 
Jan, 13...... 1,647,418 1,434,553 189,330 161,313 2,379,826 69,389 
1867. 
ec, i1..... 1,804,215 1,653,094 202,900 392,815 3,199,563 83,445 
Nov. 12..... 941,129 1,954,706 134,543 361,053 2,246,752 52,155 
Oct. 15...... 167,668 7,66 7,300 32,793 890,897 57,977 
Sept, 10..... 120,532 1,154,892 500 9,376 135,737 61,508 
Aug. 13 90,174 863,724 32,785 12,376 200,349 48,632 
July 15..... 245,509 160,780 66,986 21,2 763 34,700 
June 14.,... 578,279 = 217,976 117,257 69,643 379,865 16,311 
may 15...... 731,330 261,092 186,804 145,71 608,494 16,461 


Gold has been firmer in price, but not active, since our 
last. The latest quotation was 139%.... A more animated 
business has been reported in breadstuffs, the receipts 
and sales of which have been on a much more extensive 
scale, though generally at reduced figures. The export 
demand has been quite brisk, chiefly for spring wheat, 
the offerings of which have been largely increased, since 
the resumption of canal navigation. Within the past 
week, the purchases of No. 2, Spring, for shipment to 
British ports, have been unusually heavy, but buyers 
have had any existing advantage. Toward the close, 
Flour was depressed in price, on a light call for all 
grades ; whi:c Wheat,Corn, Rye,and Oats, wound up more 
steadily, on a reviving inquiry..... Provisions have been 
in less demand, closing generally with a downward ten- 
dency in values, under some pressure to realize, chiefly on 
hog products. ...Cotton has been less active and lower... 











place wood that will soon be old and to be removed. | Wool has been moderately sought after, mainly by manu- 


facturers, who have been paying rather stronger prices 
for low and medium grades....Seeds have been quite 
dull....Hay and Tobacco have attracted more attention 
at partially advanced prices....Hops have been in slack 
request and decidedly cheaper. 

CURRENT WHOLESALER PRICES, 





April 14. May 14. 
PRICE OF GOLD .......... fee 138 4 139% 
FLour—Super to Extra State $9 00 @1125 $835 @0 70 
Super to Extra Southern,... 975 @1500 1010 @15 50 
TERSER WSCC «0050 cckccessnes @15 50 935 @16 75 
Extra Genesee...... @1425 1075 @14 00 
Superfine Western @ 9 50 35 @ 9 35 
Rye FLour 0 @ 9 60 








7 
Corn MEAL. 5 
Wueat—All kinds of White. 2 
All kinds of Red and Amber, 2: 
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Corn— Yellow ........ 25 

a eae ee - 

Oats— Western .... ....00..+. 86 é G 
DERE cceckneesssbeundic<snebeee } ‘ Nominal 
Ryk. abies 187 @194 205 @21% 
BRA MGIET wise onsissssecessases 22D 22:3 200 @ 220 
Hay—Bale # 100 ............ 7 @ 130 80 @ 1 60 
SUE ink vbinaccsos0bknasehoos sO @140 100 @1 50 
ly AR 2) eae 60 @ 80 7 @100 
Corron— Middlings, @ B.... 31 @ 32% 2%@ 31 
Hops—Cr op of 1867, # ] ..... 10 @ 55 10 @ HO 
Fra rukrs —Live Geese, # Bb 5 @ W 80 @ 8% 
Seep—Clover,# M ........... 9K@ 10% 100 @ il 
Timothy, # bushel............ 230 @ 250 235 @ 250 
gl tS eee 260 @280 26 @275 
SuGar—Brown, #® ........ 10 @ 4 10%@ i4 
Mo.Lassxks, Cuba, # gal a 37 @ 3 @ 55 
Corrrek— Rio, (Gold price)? 13K%@ 9@ 13 
Tonacco, Kentucky, &c., # BD. $s @ 8 @ 2 
Seed Leaf, # st 5 @ 5 @ 55 
WooL—Do mestic Fleece, # Bb. 40 @ 422 @ 60 
Domestic, pulled, # ........ 23 @ 23 @ 49 
California. unwashed,... 20 @ 2 @ & 
TALLOW, # B&B Peep eebhies 12k@ WUKX@ 12% 
OIL-CaKE—® ton ........... 48 00 @56 52 00 @56 00 
PorK— Mess, # barrel........ 2600 @27 2750 = @28 55 
Prime, # barrel ............ 2200 @:% 2350 @24 00 
BeEF—P lain mess......... .... 15.00 @20! 15 00 @20 50 
LARD, in barrels, # ™....... . 17 @ 3 18 @ 19 
BuTTER—Western, #@ B....... 18 @ 3% 6@ «4 
State, ® Db Fonieeapbipees ieee 20 @ 4@ 55 
Rr a ree 9 @ 9@ ij 
BEANS—#® bushel... ........... 565 @610 540 @59 
Pras—Canada, ®# bushel.,..... 155 @ — 150 @155 
Eaas—Fresh, # dozen........ 2 @ 24 22 @ 24 
PouLTrRY —Fowls, # B.... ... 20 @ 2 17 @ 19 
Turkeys, ®# eae Eats 2 @ 2B 20 @ 22 
POTATOES—#® Dd]... ...0.2..06 @475 400 @5 00 


APPLES—#® barrel............. 425 @ 6 50 
CRANBERRIES, # barrel...... 00 @10 00 700 @10 00 
New York Live Stock Markets.— 


WEEK ENDING. Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. Tot'l 














BOT DMR, ..sscseccnceae 5,381 131 2,521 16,445 13,623 38,101 
Cl eee 5,860 172 2.590 19,750 21,038 49,419 
May 4th.. Dye 70 2,831 13,783 14,139 36,341 
May ilth...............5,1382 92 2,554 12,067 24,003 43,848 
Total in four Weeks....21,892 465 10,466 62,045 72,803 167,709 
do for previous 5 Weeks .22,938 679 8,237 86,206 69,479 187,497 














Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 

Average per Week....... 5473 116 2,624 15,511 18,204 
do. do. last Month. 3,588 136 1,647 17,241 13,896 
do. do. prev’s Month. 4,579 7 656 =. 21,719 10,643 
Average per Week, 1867. 5,544 64 1,320 22,154 20,605 
do. do. do. 1866...... 5,748 94 1,200 20,000 13,000 
do. do. do. 186: - 5,255 118 1,500 16,091 11,023 
do. do. do. 1864...... 5,161 145 1,511 15,315 12,676 
do. do. do, 1863...... 5,150 129 694 9,941 21,670 
Total in 1867 293,832 3.369 69,941 1,174,154 1,102,643 
Total in 1866... 18,880 4,885 62.420 1,040,000 672,000 
Total in 1865 1,274 6,161 77,991 836,733 573,197 
Total in 1864.. 267,609 7,603 75,621 782.462 660,270 
Total in 1863........... 264,091 6470 35,705 519,316 1,101,617 


The above table gives the weekly receipts for the four 
weeks ending May 11, the total number of all kinds for 
each week, also the number of each kind for the four 
weeks, as well as the sum of all kinds for the month. 

There has been a marked increase in the number of 
cattle in market over that given for the same period last 
month. The supply for the week ending May 11th is 5,132, 
being 341 less than the average for the four weeks. With 
the large quantity, and a quality more even than 
last month, but few cattle have sold at the highest figures 
given below. On every market day many good cattle sold 
as low as 18c., and for the week ending May 4th Western 
men were glad to get 17@17%c. for bullocks that cost 
them 8c., live weight, at Chicago, which was a losing busi- 
ness. The week ending May 11th presented a little bet- 
ter market for them, 18c. being paid for the same grade 
of steers. More Western men than usual have been in 
merket with their own cattle, and talk rather gloomy; 
they say prices have declined 1'%c. per pound since they 
started from home. The increase in numbers made it neces- 
sary to sell some good bullocks lower than the same qual- 
ity brought last month. The market kept steady, however, 
and the yards were generally cleaned out. But few really 
poor cattle reached here, Western men preferring to sell 
at Albany to State “‘ grazers’ for (@9c., live weight, than 
venture the additional expense of bringing them here. 
The “tops ”’ of prime droves brought nearly last month’s 
prices, but-the medium and average ones fell at least 14¢. 
per pound below, while light steers were slow at 11@13c. 
The following list gives the range of prices, average 
price, and the figures at which the largest lots were sold: 
Ap'l 20th ranged 15@20c. Av.17%e. Large sales 17 @18\% 


do. 27th do. 13%@19c. do.16%c. do. do. 16 W@1iX 
May 4th do. 134%@18¥c.do.16%e. do. do. 16 @17% 
do. 11th do. 154%@19c. do.17%e. do. do. 17 @18 


This is the season of the greatest supply of veal, over 
2,600 arriving every week. Shad, though not so plenty 
as in former years, are cheap enough to enable people to 
buy them instead of beef, and when eggs are abundant, 

















they also diminish the consumption. These supplieg 


| of animal food, and the early vegetables now just finding 


their way into market, reduce the demand for beef, ang 
the butchers find that the prices of last winter cannot be 
maintained ; consequently, beef has fallen at least 1¢, per 
pound since our last report....MWileh Cows,—The 
supply has been light, with a moderate call from milkmey 
and others, and trade is dull. Cows are often purchased 
on account of their good looks rather than their milking 
qualities, and some have sold as hich as $130@$150 each, 
Such prices are generally obtained from those who wanta 
showy animal, Equally good milkers may be had for $80@ 
$90. Poor cows sell for $40@$50 each... Veal Calves, 
—The supply has been very large, and prices much below 
last month, <A great many dressed calves continne to 
come in, and some from a great distance are in such poor 
order that they sell very cheap, affecting very much the 
sale of live animals. Few live calves bring more than 
lic., live weight, while many really fine ones sell for 10¢, 

and ordinary ones as low as 6@8%c. Owing to the great 
scarcity of sheep for the past two weeks, the market for 
veal has been more firm....Sheep and Lambs,— 
Receipts have been less each week for the past month, 
and we have a falling off in numbers of 24,161, which jg 
a very large decrease. Full one-half the sheep coming in 
now to market have been sheared, and unshorn ones 
are less and less every arrival. We quote sheared 
at 914@10c. for good, 8@9c. for medium, while common 
ones, poor and small, sell as low as Tc. Unshorn-extrag 
bring 9%@ll1c. good to medium, and common from 64%@, 
9c. Lambs are more plenty, and worth 15@18e. per pound, 
live weight, or $7@$12 each. The market is very brisk, 
and buyers watch for the arrival of trains very closely, 
not unfrequently purchasing before their arrival.,... 
Swine.—Notwithstanding there has been a sieady in- 
crease in the number of hogs every week since our last 
report, prices have remained about the same. A slight 
decline at the close of our report is manifest. The heavy 
increase of 10,000 head Monday, May 11th, rather 
“glutted”’ the market, and prices fell about Ye. per 
pound. The prevailing rates now are 934@10c. Some 
very prime lots sold at 1014c., and rough ones at 9@9%c, 
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What Railroads Do for Farmers, 
—To haul 40 bushels of corn 50 miles on a wagon would 
cost at least $12 for team, driver, and expenses. A rail- 
road would transport it for $4 at most. Allowing an aver- 
age of 40 bushels per acre, the crop would be worth $8 
more per acre, or 8 per cent on $100. As the relative ad- 
vantage is about the same for other crops, it is clear that 
a railroad passing through a town would add $110 per 
acre to the value of the farms. A town 10 miles square 
contains 64,000 acres. An increase of $100 per acre is 
equal to $6,400,000, or enough to build 200 miles of rail- 
road, even if it cost $32,000 per mile. But 200 miles of 
road would extend through twenty towns ten miles 
square, and cost but $10 per acre if taxed upon the land, 
These figures are given merely as an illustration. If the 
farmers had taxed themselves to build all the railroads in 
this country, and given them away to any companies that 
would stock and run them, the present increased value a 
their lands would have well repaid all the outlay. 

Farm Scales, Very Usefal.—It is an 
old saw, that, ‘‘ Where ignorance is bliss, *tis folly to be 
wise.” It is, however, the business and privilege of the 
Agriculturist to disturb its readers in this blissful igno- 
rance whenever it can. Farmers who have platform 
scales, either set in the barn floor or movable, feel al- 
most as unable to get along without them as withouta 
plow. Every thing for market or for sale is weighed. 
Grain and roots are not measured, but simply weighed, 
saving time and securing greater accuracy. Animals 
bought or put up for fattening are weighed ; when fat or 
ready for market, or sold, they are weighed again. The 
feed for stock of all kinds is weighed out, and thus much 
greater uniformity of feeding secured. Thus farm scales 
are practically of great value, and besides they place in 
the hands of any accurate man the means of conducting 
many most valuable experiments, both for his own satis- 
faction, and for the good of all interested as he is. On 
large farms, like that of Mr. David Lyman, described last 
year, the full sized hay scales are most useful; on smaller 
ones doubtless some of the lower sizes would be pref- 
erable—or at least more economical. 

Salt for Cattle.—“ TH. G.,” Alleghany Co., 
Pa.—The mixture of salt and clay in the form of bricks, 
used for salting cattle in some parts of Europe, is not to 
be found in thiscountry. We presume, however, you can 
find Liverpool salt in large, solid, reddish lumps, and per- 
haps Louisiana salt in clear white lumps at the agricul 
tural warehouses of our Atlantic cities, The article 
should be more common than it is, Lumps as big as one’s 
doubled fists laid in mangers or where animals can lick 
them will afiord all the salt they need, and no more, 
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Last Call. 


JUNE. JUNE. 


JUNE. 


JUNE. JUNE. 
Two Halves caxat One Whole One. 


Our offer of general premiums for 1868 must close on 
the last day of June, except from localities too distant to 
forward names in time to arrive by that day.—By special 
request, we offer to receive subscriptions for the remain- 
ing half of this year, and count two such half-year sub- 
gcribers as one name in any premium club list—though 
every new subscriber ought to have all the numbers of 
this year. We have subscribers at most of the 30,000 
Post-Offices in the United States and the Dominion, 
but we have sent premiums to only about 6,000 of them 
as yet, though there is hardly a Post-office where there 
are not persons enough to make up a premium club, and 
persons, too, who would gladly take the Agriculturist, if 
they only knew its value and cheapness. (The first five 
numbers of this year, for example, contain 204 large 
pages, over 180 engravings, and a very large amount of 
useful, practical reading matter for the Household, the 
Garden, and the Farm. The next seven numbers will be 
equally valuable or better, and yet the Agriculturist for 
the whole year is supplied for only $1.50, or about the 
cost of the white paper it is printed on). The fact that 
£0 largea number of persons have obtained premiums, 
is strong proof that ofhers can do the same thing at other 
Post-Offices. Indeed, at some larger offices men and 
women have obtained subscribers enough to get several 
premiums. Single individuals have this year each re- 
ceived from $500 to $1700 worth of premiums. One lady 
alone has obtained two $650 Pianosand sold them, besides 
getting a lot of other premiums. Now there are over 


24,000 Post - Offices 


still left, at most of which any enterprising person may 
get one or more valuable premium articles, (see list of 
them in the next column,) and do it during this month of 
June. It will be seen by the table, that only 10 or 15 sub- 
scribers are required for several of the good articles 
offered. More than this number have been obtained at 
amultitude of the smallest post-offices in the sparsely 
settled regions of the Far West, and in the northern 
regionsof New England, New York, and almost all over 
British America. Single post-offices in Nova Scotia take 
from 100 to 200 copies each. Our ‘‘ Explanation” in 
April showed how and why we can give these large pre- 
t miums, and we now renew the invitation to all ed 
t2” our readers, to make the effort this month to ">, 
{37 secure a premium article. Every copy of the _4eg 
Paper introduced into a neighborhood will awaken 
thought and stimulate improvement, guard the people 
against humbugs, and be useful in many ways. Persons 
have told us that improvements, set a going by this 
Journal, have resulted in almost doubling the value 
of real estate—thus adding scores of thousands of 
dollars to the real wealth of a single locality. It is 
indeed very natural that this should be the case. 


But aside from the good done to others aed 
{&™ by introducing a journal of this character, the _Aeg 
™ premiums apped to one’sown direct, immediate, 843 
( personal interest. The premium articles are all 49 
te very good and valuable, and a few hours of _4e§ 
=~ canvassing will secure one of them without _ 49 
S&F cost. Try it with a will and determination A 
ee to succeed, and in nine cases outof ten you ag 
Ka will besuccessful, Take s copy of the paper, ar§ 





tee exhibit it among sishabionn and friends, in _4eg 
t=" your own neighborhood and elsewhere (for 4% 
ce" premium clubs need not be ali at one post- sed 
(= office), show what the paper is, what it is ag 
t=" worth, how cheapit is, and ina brieftime the _ge$ 
(F_ desired number of subscribers can be gathered, _Ac$ 
{2 and the premium secured. A fulldescription  ac§ 
of the premiums on a separate sheet will be sent free to 
any one desiring it. Any Specimen numbers, cards and 
show bills needed, will be supplied free. A multitude of 
persons have during May completed lists already begun, 
and have begun and made up new lists. JUNE is just as 
favorable a season for thousands of others to do the 
same. We advise YOU to TRY IT. 


Old and new subscribers count in premium lists. 

As fast as subscriptions are obtained, send them 
along, that the subscribers may begin to receive the 
paper; and when all the names that can be obtained are 
forwarded, select the premium, and it will be promptly 
furnished. To save mistakes and keeping accounts, send 
with each list of names, the exact subscription money. 


Remit Post-Office money orders, or drafts or checks on 
N. Y. City; if these cannot be had, register money letters. 


ter Every name designed for a premium list must 
be so marked WHEN sent in. (We cannot count others.) 


Table of Premiums and Terms, | || Number 
S| of Sub- 

For Volume 27—(1868). 34 | scriders 

~ required 


Open to all—No Competition. tp aio at 


No. Names of Premium Articles, 
7—Sewing Machine (Grover & Baker)... ..$55 
8—Sewing Machine (Howe Machine Co.)..$60 
9—Sewing Machine (Singer's Tailoring) . -$380 
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10—Sewing Machine (Florence)............. #63 00} 270 
11—Sewing Machine (Willcox & Gibbs).....%55 00 240 
12— Sewing Machine (Finkle & Lyon)... ..$60 00) 70 
13—Sewing Machine (Wheeler & Wilson). 2855 00 240 
144— Washing_ Machine (Doty’'s)......... “$d 00; 21) 7 
15—Clothes  Wringer (Best— Universal). 1000, 18| 58 
16—Tea Set (Hart's best Silver Plated)......$50 00} 66 | 225 
17—Castor and Fruit Basket (do. do. ): - $30 00) 140 
18 —Ice or_ Water Pitcher (do. do.)....$18 00) 27} 90 
19—One Dozen Tea Spoons (do. do.).... $600) 15) 45 
20—One Dozen Table Spoons (do. do. j++ Bie 00; 19} 65 
21—One Dozen Dining Forks (do. do.)....$12 00; 19} 65 
22—Tea Kniresand orks ( Patterson Bros.) $20 00} 30) 97 
23—Table Knives and Forks (do. do.)....$24 00) 37} 120 
24—Car ving Knife and Fork (do. do.).... $8 50 || 17} 50 

5—Musical Bow (Shell Case) ........0e.ee00e bo: CO} 22) 4 
6— Melodeon, 4-octave(G.A.Pr _ Co.'s) $67 00) 7% 295 
27—Melodeon, 5-octave (do, do.). 112 138 | 400 


28—Colibri Piano (Barlow, fe € Co) 450 
29—Piano, Splendid 7-oct.( Steinway & Sons) $650 
30—Ladies' Gold Watch (Beautiful). ...... # 

31—Silver Watch (Valuable Time-Keeper) . 
32—Donble Barrel Gun (Cooper & Pond)... 


282 
5 
3 

































00)) 18 
00 
09 | 
00 | 
50 | 
00 f 
33—Repeating Shot Gun (Roper Rifle Co.)..860 00) 67} 270 
4— Spencer's Breech-loading Mine Hunting 55 00; 70) 275 
35—Tool Chest (Patterson Bros.).......0004. 44 50| 60| 190 
36—Case of Mathematical Instruments .$9 00) 18) 55 
37—Case of Mathematical Instruments.....$15 00} 22) %5 
38— Gold Pen, Sil. Case, E,( Warren &Spadone g 50) 11) 385 
39—Gold Pen and Silver Case, F, (do. do.). $550} 14) 42 
40-— Barometer (Woodr ye Mercurial)....$12 00} 19| 65 
41—Barometer (Woodruf’s Mere — $18 00; 27) 90 
42—Buckeye Mowing Machine, No. 2.. $125 00/ 150} 450 
43—Allen's Patent Cylinder Plow, etc........$20 50 31] 100 
44—Pump and Sprinkler (Page’s).. $5 00) 13) 37 
45—Family Scales (Fairbanks' & Co.)......$10 00) 18] 58 
46— —— Blocks (Crandall)........ 2 00; 6} 20 
47—Pocket Lanterns, One Don... ...0000000. 900} 12] 48 
48—American Cyclopedia (Appleton’s) .. 00; 325 
49— Wor cester’s Great Illustrated Dictionary$12 00} 19| 65 
50—Any Back Volume Agriculturist) ,. 1 75) 20 
Pa —Any Tivo Back Volumes do. |S 4 3 50) 29 
52—Any Threedo. do. do. [SS 5 25) 13) 38 
53 —Any Four do. do. do. = ln ft 00); 15| 47 
54—Any Five do. do. do. | smd 48 %5| 17) 54 
5—Any Six do. do. do. ¢ 2S 3$10 50) 19) 61 
56—Any Seven do. do. do. | ag 12 25)| 21] 68 
57—Any Eight do. do. do. = 14 00} 23] 74 
5S —Any — do. do. do. £ 15 %5)} 25 
59—Any Ten do, do. qo. \& 17 50 27) 86 
60—Vols. XVI to XXVI do. B19 25) 29) 92 
61—Any Back Volume Agriculturist 2 50) 24 
62—Any Two Back Volumes do. saz «$5 00) 36 
63—Any Three do. do. do. | SS $750) 16] 48 
64—Any Four do. do. do. $ & B10 00) 18] 60 
65—Any Five do. do. do. gs B12 50; 21) TZ 
66—Any Six do. do. do. == B15 00}| 24 
67—Any Seven do. do. do, 2 17 27 
68—Any Eight do. do. do. SPE F20 00) 30) 102 
69—Any Nine do. = do 3 22 50}} 33) 11 
7Q—Any Ten do. do. do. | %2 $25 00)| 36} 116 
71— Vols. XV. Ito XXVI do. 27 50} 39) 1 
72—Dow ning’s Landscape Garden'g) > $650) 15) 46 
73— Cum mings & Miller’s Architect.| = $10 00| 18] 60 
Sa 810 Librar y (Your Chotcs).. S.; pid 00| 18} 58 
S15 Library -| 3B $15 00) 24) 85 
vena | 20 Library Se. Se $20 00) Si) 106 
77—A $25 Library do. sh $2 00) 125 
5-4 $30 Library do. SB} $30 00) 44) 144 
T9—A $35 Library do. 3 35 00} 50) 162 
80—A $40 Library do. S $40 00 177 
S81—A $45 Library do. 3 45 00 62) 192 
82—A $50 Library do, gS 50 00} 68) 207 
83—A $60 Library do & 60 00} 80 237 
84—A 875 gris do. oct oe 75 00 100 282 
85—A $100 Libr do, XN 3100 00 125 | 360 
86—A Choice of Good Books (See next column. an ae 





Every article on our list is the best 
of its kind, and, in all respects, what is claimed for it. 
( No charge is made for packing or boxing any article 
in our Premium List. The forty-four Premiums, viz., 
Nos. 1, 2, 6, and from 36 to 39, and from 50 5 
86 inclusive, will each be delivered FREE of all charges, 
by mail or express, (at the Post- Office or express office nearest 








poreneye to any place in the United States or Territories, 
excepting those reached only by the Overland Mail.— The other 
articles cost the recipient only the freight after leaving the 
manufactory of each, by any conveyance that may be specified. 


Nos. 50 to 60—Volumes of the 
American Agriculturist (Unbound). — These 
amount to a large and valuable Library on all matters 
pertaining to the Farm, Garden, and Household, and con- 
tain more varied information on these subjects than can 
be obtained in books costing three times as much. We 
have stereotype plates from the Sixteenth to the Twenty- 
sixth Volume complete, from which we print numbers as 
needed. The price of the volumes is $1.50 each, at the 
Office, or $1.75if sent by mail, as they must be post-paid. 
They are put up in clean numbers, with the Index to each 
volume.—They are profusely Illustrated, the Engravings 
used in them having alone cost above Twenty Thousand 
Dollars! Those obtaining premiums for less than eleven 
volumes, can select any volumes desired, from XVI to 
XXVI, inclusive. For ordinary use, the sets of numbers 
unbound will answer quite well.—Many hundreds of 
these volumes are taken every year as premiums. 
ge In Nos. 61 to 71 we offer the dound volumes also. 


Nos.74 to 85—GOOD LIBRARIES. 
—In these premiums, we offer a choice of Books for 
the Farm, Garden, and Household. The per- 
son entitled to any one of the premiums 74 to 85, may 
select any books desired from the list below, to the 
amount of the premiums, and the books will be forward- 
ed, paid through to the nearest Post-Office, or Express 
office, as we may find it most convenient to send them. 


No, 86—General Book Premium,.— 
Any one not desiring the specific Book premiums, 74 to 85, 
on sending any number of names above 25, may select 
Books from the list below, to the amount of 10 cents 
for cach subscriber sent at $1: or to the amount of 30 
cents for each name sent at the (ten) club price of $1.20 
each: or to the amount of 60 cents for each name at 
$1.50. This offer is only for clubs of % ormore. The 
books will be sent by mail or express, prepaid through by us. 


a 
aw 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS. 


[For sale at the office of the Agriculturist, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. ¢@™ All 
these are included in our Premiums, Nos. 74 to 86, above.] 


Allen’s (L. F.) Rural Architecture ................--e008 $1 50 
Allen’s (R. L.) American Farm Book...,......... waeake 1 
Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals......... .......005 1 
Am, Fab para Annual, 1867 & 1868, each, pa.,50c.; clo. 75 
Am: Horticultural Annual, 1867 & 1868 ,each, pa, 50¢.; clu. % 
American Bird Fancier........ 
American Pomolog Appice By Dr. John A. Warder. 8 00 
American Hose Calturiss.........000..cccocccescccoce wneese 
American Weeds and Useful Plants 
Architecture, by Cummings & Miller 
Architecture, odern Am., by Commings & Miller.... 10 
EN ME EOIN ciccnccnnesasncceciecnesucss aces 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier............. 
3ommer’s Method of Making — 
Book of Evergreens (J. Hoop 
Boussingault’s Rural anos gg nes 
3reck’s New Book of Flowers. 
3uist’s Flower Garden Directory 
3uist’s Family Kitchen Gardener.. 
Choriton’s Grape Grower's — sdeecenedersevesesss«e . 
Cobbett’s American Gardener...........6..00.+0+08 coco 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit Oss 6 < cesnccttendecnes e 
CGI VGLONINEVIRINGS. 05. «cnc cccusncsoosovesecoxseades 
Copeland's Country Lite. baakenesian eee 
Cotton © — ane Ditahadeptingnncitdcddocsdeusas sae 
Dadd’s (G Jaen Horse Doctor............ one" 
Dadd's yr aa Cattle Doctor..........seccee seesece eee 
ee ee rrr tr 
Darwin’s Animals & Plants under Domentigation, 2 vols. 
Dog and Gun (Hooper’s).......... r, 30c.. Cloth... 
Downing’s Landscape Gar tcninig thew He Haition) meaeagane 
Draining for Profit = Health E. Waring, e-- 
GREW O08 GR CHOMDOIIT s oaicscccnsiccccsc: cvccesss<0de o 
eg A 's Western Fruit Grower's Guilde.......ccccccccce 
Ue Doig na. odncaddcasdaccatansavartdacennensonneabe 
Field’s (Thomas W.) Pear Culture. . ‘ ‘ 
ign ep ag errr eer rrr rr 
Fuller’s Grape Culturi:! — Edition).. ‘ 
Fuller’s jee fp at 4 CoE co5n 6s. <eccesue 
Fuller’s Small Fruit C ulturiet puccommaedtaaaial 
Gardening for Profit. »y — _—— ° 
Gregory on Squashes..... 
Guenou Re eth 
Harris’ Insects [njurious to Vegetatio : cl'd pls. 
Harris’ Rural Annual. Bound, 8 Nos., fa rs ols. Each 
paney 7 ve to Horsekeepers Peandocctscoensqcsucenes e 
BOD CREO Ss ida snasseddisete- aciassscces seese dacncncdve 
Fo ston : y ricultural Chemistry............... ose 
Johnston’ 8s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry.. oadban ‘ 
Leuchar’s How to Build Hot-Houses.............0se00+ oe 
Miles on the Horse’s Foot...........ccccscsceees 
Mohr on the Grape Vine........ ... 
My Vineyard at Lakeview........ 
Norton’s Scientific Agriculture peeonedne 
Onion Culture. ........-ccccccee so aenesageessaaes 
Our Farm of Four Acres (bound) 60¢........... paper.. 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture. ...........scceeceeceeeers 
Peat and Its Uses, by za 8. W. Johnson..........+00¢ 
Pedder'’s Land Measurer. .............sccccccesseerseecses 
Quinoy 7 a steries of Bee Keeping (NEw).. saedens 
andall’s Sheep Husbandry..........--+eeeeeseeeeeees ope 
fandall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry........... eesece 
Rivers’ Miniature Fruit pene Minidpiacavegecgs+s eaande oe 
Richardson on the Dog, 
Saunders’ Domestic oe » paper, os bound 
Schenck’s Gardener’s Text . 
Stewart's (John) Stable Book.... Pik 
Thompson's Food of Animals.. 
Tobacco Culture....... ......cee« 
Warder’s Hedges ‘and Ever, i 
Youatt and Spooner on_the 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle... 
Youatt on the Hog.......0++++ : 
YOUAtt OD SRCEP,,.-rerrrprrvcevvrrere seeene ° 
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AMERICAN AGRIECULTURIST. 


ORANGE Jupp & Co., Publishers, 245 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TrERMs (always in advance): $1.50 
each for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.25 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upwards, $l each. Papers are addressed to each name. 


ween oerecorn vost ee eee 4 iY 
. 


DID YOU 
SEE IT? 


Did you see the offer made by us last month, to send 
without charge (and post-paid at that) one of our beauti- 
ful and valuable Annuals, for every subscriber to the 
Agriculturist you would send us during May? (We now 
renew and continue the offer for the month of Junc.) 
Those Annuals are not only very beautiful books, but 
they are very valuable—they are full of good information, 
are splendidly illustrated, and ought to be in every fam- 
ily in country, city, or village. They contain many dol- 
Jars’ worth of information, and were prepared at large 
expense, yet they are sold for only 50 cents cach, (postage 


included.) They are: 


No. 1 Agricultural Annual, for 1567. 
No. 2 Agricultural Annual, for 1868. 
No. 1 Horticultural Annual, for 1867. 


No. 2 Horticultural Annual, for 1868. 


These are universally admitted to be the cheapest vol- 
umes issued. They are original,the matter and engrav- 
ings being all prepared exclusively for these volumes 
by a large number of first class practical writers. As 
these books are a permanent Annual Institution, we 
want everybody to have a copy, for all who get them 
this year will be sure to want the numbers for 1869 
and thereafter. We therefore invite everybody who has 
not done so already, to send only 50 cents, and secure a 
post-paid copy of either the Agricultural Annual No. 2, 
or the Horticultural Annual No. 2, or send $1 and 


get both of these volumes, or $2.00 for the four. 


Ge" _- To any one sending during the month of June 49 
Ge asubscriber to the American Agricullurist for  ge$ 
ge 1868 at the regular price ($1.50), we will 4g 
t= present a copy of either of the above-named 4&9 
ge Annuals that may be desired, and we will 49 
g2" send it post-paid to any point in the United 4g 
(2 States or Territories, (except to those places 4g 
(2 reached only by the Overland Mail, as that  aeg 
¢@ mail will not carry books unless prepaid 4g 
t2 letter postage.)....A few minutes’ work or 49 
(2 talking will enable any person to secure a 49 
t@ subscriber to the Agriculturist (as valuable a9 
(2 as we are now making the paper), and _4g 


te then the Annual will be obtained free. arg 


N. B.—One Annual is offered for each subscriber sent 
at $1.50. The sender can choose any one of the four 
Annuals. One, two, three, four, or more subscribers 
will secure an equal number of Annuals, of any issue de- 
sired....N. B.—These premium Annuals are special, 
and are not included in the general premiums which 


are separate, but are continued—for this month only. 














containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 

Hiow to Remit :—Checks on New- 
York Banks or Bankers are best for large sums ; 
made payable to the order of Orange Judd & Co. 


Post-Office Money Orders may be obtain- 
ed at nearly every county seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of the large towns. We consider them perfectly 
safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, 
as thousands have been sent to us without any loss. 

Registered Letters, under the new system, 
which went into effect June Ist, are a very safe 
means of sending small sums of money where P. O. Mon- 
ey Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe, the Reg- 
istry fee, as well as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent tothe Dead Letter Office. Buy and affix the 
stamps both for postage and registry, put in the money and 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and take his 
receipt for it. Letters sent in this way to us are at our risk. 

Postage. —To our published terms for the 
American Agriculturist, postage must in all cases be ad- 
ded when ordered to go out of the United States. For 
Canada, send twelve cents besides the subscription money 
with each subscriber. Everywhere in the United States, 
three cents, each quarter, or twelve cents, yearly, must be 
pre-paid at the Post-office where the paper is received. 

Plow Trial of the N. E. Ag’l So- 
ciety.—An important trial of plows was conducted at 
Amherst, on the grounds of the Agricultural College dur- 
ing four days last month, by the New England Agricul- 
tural Society. There were but few entries, considering 
the importance of the trial. However, several of the 
most popular plows of the East were tried and passed 
upon. The judges gratified the public by reporting the 
awards at once. It is hardly fair for us to give them 
without the accompanying remarks of the committee, but 
want of space prevents our giving them in full. In Class 
I—Stiff Soil Sod Plows—there were 7 entries, and while 
the Ames’ Plow Co, and the Collins’ Plows were highly 
commended, the Morse Iron-beam Plow took the medal 
and C. W. Sykes’ Victory 1 the diploma. In Class II— 
Stiff Soil Stubble Plows—there were 5 entries. Collins’ 
Co.'s C, 3, took the medal, Belcher & Taylor's No. 5% 
the diploma, and Ames’ Co.’s 34,a diploma. In Class 
II—Light Soil Sod Plows—medal to Ames’ Co.'s Tele- 
graph 3; diploma to Collins’ Co.’s E,12; and a diploma to 
Meade’s Conical. In Class [V—Deep Tillers—5 entries, 
Ames’ Co.’s %7, medal; Collins’ Deep Tiller, diploma. 
Class V—1 entry—medal to the Ames’ Co.’s Double Plow. 
In Class VII—3 entries—Ames’ Plow Co.’s 84 Improved 
took the medal, and Collins’ Co.’s B, 12, received the 
diploma. In Class VIII—3 entries—the Ames’ Co.'s 
Steel, Side-hill Single Swivel Plow, A, 2, received the 
medal, C. W. Sykes’ Victory Plow, the diploma. 

The Death of Dr. Dana.—Dr. Samuel 
L. Dana died at Lowell, Mass., in March last, at the age 
of 73. Doctor D. was a practical chemist, but long an 
honored friend of agriculture, and is best known to agri- 
culturists by his Muck Manual and Essay on Manures. 

An Omission.—It should have been stated 
under the spirited engraving on page 230, that it was 
drawn and engraved from a painting by Henriette Bonner. 





A Large Price for Plants.—At a re- 
cent sale in London, twelve new seedling Coleuses, plants 
so much admired for their ornamental foliage, brought 
the sum of £393, 3s, or over $1,700 in gold. They were 
taken up by the London florists, and as they prop- 
agate rapidly, we shall soon see them over here, 


Bees in June.—By Wm. W. Cary. 
The profits of the Apiary depend much upon manage- 
ment this month. Put on surplus boxes early. Stick 
guide comb in them; this will induce the bees to begin 
work sooner. If but two sides are of glass, put the guides 
parallel with the glass—it looks better when finished. 
An inviting appearance in any market article which may 
be classed among luxuries greatly helps the sale. All 
swarms are aided by feeding them for a few days after 
hiving, especially if the weather proves unfavorable. By 
a little well-timed attention, either by feeding, supplying 
with empty worker comb, or giving maturing brood, ac- 
cording to circumstances, swarms may be equalized so 








- aden 


that the autumn will find them almost on a par for a 
the winter ; and this may be done in much less time than 
the novice would suppose. The frame honey-box or 
“super,” is growing in favor with those who use movable 
comb hives. The frames should be ¥% or 44 the size of the 
hive frames so that they may be conveniently used jp 
case of necessity for winter or spring feeding. Ay par- 
tially filled frames, should be kept for next Season's use 

and given to the strongest stocks—they will be filled and 
sealed over before the bees, under other circumstances 
would have got fairly at work in the boxes. Such frames 
should be put further apart than those in the body of the 
hive, as store combs are built thicker than brood combs, 
and each frame should have a guide comb for starting, 
These frame boxes have no bottoms, but movable tops, 





Humbugs, 2d Edition.—After the fo. 
lowing page was ‘‘made up,” we learn that A. A, Kelly 
has gone to Buffalo. Some people at Buffalo having heen 
swindled by Clark, Webster & Co., sent ona detective 
here to look into the matter. The result was, the head 
of the concern was indicted by the Grand Jury of Erie 
Co., arrested in New York, and taken to Buffalo to ap. 
swer. The head of Clark, Webster & Co. turned out 
to be no other than A. A. Kelly, of Kelly’s Weekly, 





Beautitul Pictures.—We have frequent- 
ly said that the illustrations alone in the American Agri- 
culturist are worth far more than the price of the paper, 
This is literally so, because they are truthful representa. 
tions of real subjects in a high style of art, and are both 
pleasing and instructive. People generally ought to be 
more cheerful and happy than they are, and pictures help 
to make them so. Have pictures in your houses—the best 
that can be afforded—and enjoy them. Our attention was 
called to this subject by some beautiful chromos from L, 
Prang & Co., Boston. We wish every house in the land 
could have some of these beautiful gems of art in it. 

N. J. State Agricultural Society, 
—We go to press too early to report the Sales Fair held 
on the 20th to 22d of May. There will be a Strawberry and 
Floral Exhibition some time during the present month, 
to be announced; a trial of Mowers and Reapers in July, 
and the regular Annual Fair in September. The exhibi- 
tion grounds and buildings of the society are midway be- 
tween the cities of Newark and Elizabeth, and are 
very convenient and beautiful. 








Sundry Humbugs.—s. G. Sheaffer &Co,, 
Hanover, Pa., do not like our notice of their proceedings, 
and are foolish enough to tell people on their envelopes 
that we have ‘seen proper to denounce”? them. We 
class them as humbugs, because they have what is to 
all intents and purposes a lottery, or game of chance, 
They say in their circular as follows: ‘* We take a thous- 
and photographs and one hundred and seventy dollars, 
which we put into one thousand envelopes ; the money is 
divided into 250 parts: The largest single amount in one 
envelope, $75.00; 2 envelopes of $5; 10 of $2.50; Wof 
50 cts.; 40 of 25 cts.; and 200 of 10 cts. Every thousand 
must be sold before a fresh one is touched, and persons 
are certain of getting just so much money in every thous- 
and, and as likely to get the best package last as first.” 
Here is proof that would hold in any decent court, that 
these people are disposing of money by ‘ lot,” and we 
place their project in the same list with other “ gift 
distributions.”’..... Will everybody please stop send- 
ing us Hallett, Moore & Co.’s lottery tickets. ‘“ Sandy 
River Petroleum Stock’? won't pay the postage. The 
**Geo. Washington Toilet Watch Manufacturing Co.” are 
not to be found at the number given, and we hope nobody 
will be foolish enough to invest money in such stock. The 
scheme proposes 200,000 shares of stock at $2.50 each; 
these are offered for sale, and when the stock is all sold 
they will send to the holder of each share a ‘gold watch,” 
and give him the chance of drawing $20,000 in green- 
backs. These fellows have the impudence to say, “this 
is no lottery!” We speak of this more in detail to show 
one prominent point in all “lottery”? schemes. They it- 
duce people to send $1, $2 or $3, as the case may be, a8 
an investment, for which they are sure to get the value, 
and more, in “Gold Jewelry,” and besides this have & 
chance of getting still more in money or valuable goods 
when the “ drawing comes off.” The * gilded trash,” for 
it is not gold, may possibly in half the instances be ob- 
tained, but the “drawing” on which so many hopes are 
placed never comes. After a few weeks of waiting, the 
expectant victim writes us to know if we can help him 
out. If any of these persons had considered more care- 
fully the papers sent, their own judgment or that of their 
neighbors would have shown that it was impossible for 
the senders of the circulars to doas they propose; the 
whole thing bears the stamp of a ‘swindle,” on its 
very face. Beware of all lottery Mining schemes. The 
Mount Vesta Gold & Silver Mining Co., J. P. M. Kennedy, 
President, is not to be found at the number given. Af 
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ter many trials we have succeeded at last in finding the 
Excelsior Sewing Machine; it is not a machine that we 
would buy at any price. Steer clear of R. H. Homan & 
Co., Astoria, N. Y., and his Jewelry orders....A. A. 
Kelly & Co.’s matters have assumed a new phase. Kelly 
& Co. have long imposed upon the public by scattering 
prize tickets broadcast with their journal, a paper issued 
in imitation of Harper’s Weekly. These tickets, each 
and all, appear to draw ‘prizes’ of $100 to $200, but 
5 per cent cash advance is required to secure the prizes. 
When this payment is made, the victim gets a certificate 
of $100 or $200 shares in an oil company. We estimate 
the value of these certificates of shares at about one- 
twenticth part of a cent—as waste paper! Now we 
have circulars from Danion, Lee & Co., who claim to have 
got hold of $163,000 worth of the genuine prizes of Kelly 
& Co., such as diamonds, pianos, etc., of which they 
propose to make a “‘ distribution” to ticket-holders. On 
the other hand, Kelly & Co. assert that some one has 
fraudulently obtained the names of some of their ticket- 
holders, and caution people to send no money to any ex- 
cept themselves. Damon, Lee & Co. say that Kelly & Co. 
send out nearly all ‘‘stock,*’ and that they have got the 
yaluable presents. There is a large cat in that meal tub. 
There may be one actor under two names, or there really 
may be two concerns; if the latter, honest people will 
not get their dues, even if ‘rogues fall out.’? None but 
very foolish people will have anything to do with 
such concerns as Damon, Lee & Co., or Kelly & Co. 
Send Your WName.—The English journals 
have over their ‘ answers to correspondents,” the stand- 
ing notice that anonymous communications will be dis- 
regarded. We do not wish to make this rule, as it is 
often the case that a very excellent suggestion comes to 
us from those who have a dislike to appear in print. 
Please understand that we never print a name when 
there is any indication that the writer would prefer to 
have it withheld. Put the initials at the end of a com- 
munication, or any assumed name, but below give us 
the real address, We ask this for the reason that it 
often occurs that we wish tocorrespond with the writer. 
At other times it happens that the question is not of 
general interest, and we would rather reply by letter than 
in the paper. A case has recently happened in which it 
would have been of considerable benefit to the corre- 
spondent if we had known his full address. 





Answering Metters,—When one writes 
us for information upon some subject properly within our 
province, it is a pleasure to answer, if we can find time. 
While we do not acknowledge ourselves under any obliga- 
tion to answer—as some seem to assume—we take the 
same pleasure in helping another engaged in the same 
pursuits that any obliging person always feels. Now, a 
word with our correspondents. We have no information 
to sell; sodo not enclose any sum for ‘our trouble.” 
It only puts us tothe “trouble” of returning the money. 
Put in the exact postage and no more. When we write 
letters for fees we will publish a tariff of charges. Do 
not ask us where to get seeds, plants, or machines, unless 
it is some unusual or out-of-the-way thing. All the 
large dealers keep everything in their line, or will get it. 
Do not ask our opinion about advertising Doctors. We 
have but one answer concerning the whole crew—* We 
do not know any thing of them.” The place to look 
for information about these fellows is in our Humbug 
article. We repeat with emphasis, that any one calling 
himself a ‘doctor,’ who warrants a cure, who advertises 
a medicine, or who publishes certificates, is a guack, and 
is tobe avoided. Don’t ask us if such and such are not 
exceptions, they are all in the same boat. In writing, 
please ask the question directly, without obliging us to 
read half a page of apology—and do use black ink. 
Many letters that would have been answered have been 
delayed by the absence of the editor in whose depart- 
ment theycome. This must be taken as an apology to 
those who feel that they have been neglected. 





Southern Journals.—It is very pleasing 
to notice that in almost every Southern State some enter- 
prising man starts an agricultural journal. Of some of 


these papers we have spoken in terms of commendation. . 


Other Southern agricultural papers have come to us lately, 
and, without giving at present their titles, we have a word 
to say to the editors of some of these sheets, as most of 
them seem to be new in journalizing, and we hope that 
they will take it kindly if we give them a bit of advice. 
It is not proper for a journal which professes to be agri- 
cultural to discuss political topics. Other papers can 
present and discuss all subjects that have a political as- 
pect. The textof an agricultural paper should be, ‘* The 
s0il, and what we can get from it.” Then, again, some 
of our new exchanges, while they have very good edito- 
rials, use many excellent selections. Thisisa very good 
thing to do, and we would mildly suggest to at least two 
of the new papers, that courtesy, not to say justice, would 





demand that they place ‘“‘ American Agriculturist,” after 
a good share of their articles. We wish others of our 
friends, both North and South, who find our articles of 
sufficient importance to quote, would take notice that 
the title of this paper is not ‘‘ Z,”’ nor yet is it ‘‘ Ex- 
change,” but that it is the American Agriculturist. Please 
notice that each issue of our paper is copyrighted, but 
not to prevent free quotation by any one who may sce 
fit to use our articles. We allude to this in no threaten- 
ing spirit, but would simply warn certain parties, whom, 
considering their inexperience, we do not choose to call 
by name, that, while we are quite willing that our arti- 
cles should be used with proper credit, a continued appro- 
priation of our matter without any acknowledgment of 
its source, will compel us, however reluctantly, to avail 
ourselves of the provisions of the copyright law. 





The &. I. Schoolmaster.—Many of the 
readers of the Agriculturist are school teachers,—at least 
during a portion of the year—and to such of these as 
wish to be advised in regard to educational matters, we 
can commend the Rhode Island Schoolmaster, published 
at Providence. Its principal editor is Doct. J. B. Chapin, 
who is School Commissioner for the State, and has the 
additional claim of being a zealous horticulturist. 





Ornamental Planting.—Our climate 
is not as well suited to ‘‘ foliage plants,” as that of Eu- 
rope, and those who follow the directions of foreign 
writers are likely to fail. Our hot sun is death to cer- 
tain plants that are the pride of the English gardener, and 
our attempts at bedding effects, when founded upon Eu- 
ropean practice, are failures. But few of the variegated 
Pelargoniums (Geraniums) with which the English do 
s0 much, will stand our suns; and so with other plants. 
Still, we can do something. The Cannas, Coleus, in its 
varieties, the newer sorts of Ricinus, and other things, 
fairly revel in our hot weather, and we can, by choosing 
tropical or sub-tropical plants, produce a fine effect. 
Last summer we made a most effective bed upon the 
lawn—one that was the admiration of all who saw it. 
The bed was an oval, about 15 feet in its longest diame- 
ter. The outer edge was the silver gray of Cineraria 
maritima, or **Dusty Miller.” Within this was a row 
of Coleus, then a row of the Mexican Sage, (Salvia 
splendens), green in summer, but gorgeous with its scar- 
let blooms in autumn, and in the center was a group of 
Cannas. Now, we do not wish to put this arrangement 
forth as a model to be followed; but to suggest some 
plants which, even if put out as late as June, will pro- 
duce a satisfactory effect. Along the Atlantic Coast we 
generally have acold storm soon after the first days of 
June, and our experience has been that bedding plants 
set out early, if they manage to live through the adverse 
weather, are not, in the long run, as satisfactory as 
those put out after warm weather has fairly set in. 





Darwin’s Variations of Animals 
and Plants is the book of the season. It has re- 
ceived the commendations of the papers whose litera- 
ry criticisms have the most weight. While we do not at 
present commit ourselves to all of Mr. Darwin’s views, 
we commend this work as a most remarkable collection 
of interesting facts. No one who has controverted Mr. 
Darwin's deductions has denied his accuracy and honesty 
in presenting facts. To the thoughtfal reader this work 
presents an inexhaustible fund of material, as it not only 
shows what has been done in improving our animals 
and plants, but suggests many things for experiment. 





Parsnips. —‘“‘D. L. M.,” Dutchess Co., 
says a Jerseyman advises him not to feed parsnips to 
milch cows, ‘‘ on account of their weakening qualities.” 
We have never discovered any bad effects from feeding 
parsnip. The root is as wholesome as the sugar beet, 
and the great reason that they are not more fed to cattle, 
is that they are worth too much in the market for human 
food. They are rarely below $1.50 a barrel in the New 
York market, and sometimes bring $6.00. They are a 
paying crop at fifty cents a bushel, and at that price they 
can hardly be afforded for cattle when other roots can be 
raised for half that sum. Raise the parsnips by all 
means, but do not feed them out when you can get a dol- 
lar‘a bushel for them, or more, at the nearest market. 
They want a deep, sandy loam, moderately rich. In gar- 
den culture they are sown about 15 inches apart, and in 
field culture about 30, to admit of cultivation by horse- 
power. They should be thinned out to 4 inches apart, 
and be kept scrupulously clean through the season, In 
good, rich soil, the yield will be from five to eight hun- 
dred bushels per acre. They are not injured by the cold- 
est weather, and if the ground be kept covered witha 
heavy mulch of salt hay, or straw, they can be dug at any 
season, and be marketed to the best advantage. 





Mr. Knox’s Strawberry Exhib- 
ition.—Mr. Knox is great on raising strawberries and 











is not afraid to show how he does it, so he each year holds 
an exhibition, at which the fruit can be seen on the table, 
or on the vines. As Mr. K. sends fruit to the New York 
market all the way from Pittsburgh, he wishes the 
best package for shipping. Premiums to the amount 
of $200 are to be awarded “for the best contrivance for 
carrying grapes and berries to distant markets.’ Par- 
ticulars forwarded on application. We do not know 
what the requirements are, but suppose that the baskets 
must be big enough to hold ‘*700” berries. The show 
will be held on the 17th of June at Pittsburgh. 
Hoopes’ Evergreens,.—This work is be- 
ing rapidly taken up by nurserymen and cultivators, 
and we hope that they will adopt its nomenclature, as it 
will be a great relief to purchasers. To the planter this 
work is particularly valuable, as it gives, without prej- 
udice, the experience of the author with all the new 
evergreens.—There is no work extant that contains so full 
an account of these trees as this does, and we feel a 
pleasure in presenting so much useful information, in 
s0 handsome a style, at the low price of $3, by mail. 





Report of the American Dairy- 
men’s Ass’n.—We have received from the Secretary, 
Mr. G. B. Weeks, of Verona, N. Y., the third Annual Re- 
port of the Am. Dairymen’s Society. This institution 
has been of very great benefit to the dairy interests of our 
country, especially to the cheese makers, and the annual 
reports form a course of very instructive reading for any 
one interested in the increased development of our agri- 
cultural resources, and are almost indispensable to prac- 
tical cheese manufacturers. 

Trouble with Cabbages.—J. H. Evans, 
Ark., has specks appear upon the outside leaves of his 
cabbages, and the affection proceeds to the center. He 
does not state whether this happens to the growing cab- 
hage, or after it is stored. We have seen cabbages similar- 
ly tronbled that had been stored in too damp a cellar, but 
nothing like it in the growing crop. 

Hot-House Grapes.—s. D. Ingraham, 
Brown Co., wishes to know if hot-house grapes can be 
made profitable. That depends upon the market ; near our 
large cities, where there are plenty of wealthy people, who 
will pay $2 to $5 a pound, some of our skilful growers 
make it pay, but it would not bea very profitable business 
away from such points, and nowhere in unskilful hands. 

Pear Tree not Blooming.—R. Middle- 
ton, West Philadelphia, has a Vicar pear tree, suppesed to 
be a dwarf, which does not bloom, though about nine 
years old. Ifit was a dwarf, it was probably set so deep 
that a portion of the pear wood was buried, and it has 
thrown out roots and become a standard, and does n’t bear 
because it nas not yet attained its growth. Probably 
root-pruning would throw the tree into bearing. 





Papering on Outside Brick Walls. 
—‘* Dr. E. B.,°’ Washington Co., Ill. We infer from your 
letter that you have already plastered directly upon the 
brick walls of your house. This is wrong practice. You 
should have “ furred out,’ as the builders say—that is, 
put up strips against the bricks, and lathed and plastered 
upon them—thus leaving a space of free air between the 
wall and the plastering. The rooms would then always 
be dry, and warmer than otherwise. If you have plaster- 
ed upon the bricks, you will be troubled in cold weather, 
by moisture depositing on the inner side of the wall; 
and in case storms beat against the wall it may-wet 
through. You can dry the walls rapidly by making fires, 
and when dry they may be painted with good boiled lin- 
seed oil paint. This will prevent water from the outside 
coming through, but it will not help the deposition of 
water on the inner side much, if at all, and it is this 
chiefly which prevents the paper from holding. 





Agricultural Editors of Daily 
Papers.—It has of late become the fashion for daily 
papers to have agricultural columns, and for these they 
have “ Agricultural Editors.” Tnese are a variable lot ; 
some of them hold their places for the sake of the per- 
quisites, and cke out their scanty pay by announcing 
themselves as purchasing agents. Others are well mean- 
ing men, who can write as well on one snbject as another, 
and then again we find one who knows just what he is 
talking about. In the last named class we place Mr. A. 
S. Fuller, who does the agricultural and horticultural 
matter for the N. ¥. Sun. Mr. F. is no man worshipper, 
but has a great reverence for the truth. What seems to 
him right, he announces fearlessly. Of course, whatever 
Mr. F. does is well done. We can say that Mr. Fuller's 
Department is as good as the others in that excellently 
managed paper, and add that the other departments are as 
good as Mr. Fuller’s. If our readers infer that we consider 
the Sun able altogether, they will not be far wrong. 
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Poudrette.—J. Markham, Mo. 
* poudrette a , 
privy vaults, when dried and rendered nearly inodorous, 
and used as a manure. This may be accomplished by the 
mixture of fine peat or dust-dry muck with the material, 
either daily as it accumulates, or by emptying the vaults 
and conveying the semifluid mass to hard ground or board 
floors, where it may become partially dry, and when of 
the proper state of dryness, be mixed with fine dry muck 
or other similar material ; good mellow soil will do, per- 
This mixing must be very thorough, 
There is very little 
As an article 


haps, equally well. 
and the mass subsequently dried. 
danger in applying poudrette too liberally. 
free from weed seeds, fine, and easily applied in drills and 
hills, to field crops and to garden vegetables, it is useful ; 
but as a market fertilizer its value is almost invariably 
overestimated. In the sun-drying of night soil it is well 
worth while to sprinkle over it, whenever stirred, a good 
dusting of plaster, to arrest any evaporation of ammonia. 





Apple Pomace.—“ A Subscriber” has 25 
or 30 loads of apple pomace, and wishes to use it as ma- 
nure. We have no doubt of its value, if properly com- 
posted with lime or ashes. It would, in our opinion, be 
worth more than chip manure or swamp muck, but we 
have never tried it, though probably others have. 





Clay a Substitute for Muck, “I. 
K. C.,"’ Dover, Del. Clay is probably quite as good an 
absorbent as muck or peat, and there is no objection to 
a free use of it in your compost heaps. It does not con- 
tain so many elements of nutrition as muck. If your 
lands are sandy, itmight prove more valuable than muck 
in the compost heap. The clay will be better, if kept 
under cover and beaten up fine before it is used. 





Surface Manuring. —“A. H. L.,” of 
Stroudsburg, Pa. The tendency of the best practice 
among farmers now is to apply fertiiizers on or near the 
surface. Top-dressing with compost always pays. Fresh 
stable manures are best applied on grass lands in the fall, 
and some think this the best time to manure for corn, to 
be planted the following spring. John Johnston says: 
**T have used manure only as a top-dressing for the last 
26 years, and I do think one load used in that way is 
worth far more than two, plowed under on our stiff land.” 


Bone-Dust—How much to the Hill. 
—‘A. K., Jr.,”’ Rural Felicity, Md. Three hundred pounds 
to the acre is considered a good dressing, on pastures 
or mowing lands. If the land is poor, more will be need- 
ed fer a good crop of corn, say five hundred pounds to 
the acre. Divide this by the number of hills in an acre, 
and you will have the quantity by weight for each hill. 
Put this in a small cup, and you can determine with 
sufficient accuracy by the eye, how much to put in each 
hill, to distribute the whole quantity evenly over the 
acre. It is safely and economically applied to the grow- 
ing crop. Better results would be realized the first season, 
if the bone-dust were mixed with some fertilizer, con- 
taining more ammonia, as Peruvian guano or fish guano. 





Wood-mold for Corn. — ‘A Young 
Farmer,”’ Deckertown, wishes to know if the mold taken 
from the forest would be of any benefit to corn. The 
surface mold from the forest, made from the decayed 
leaves of hard-wood trees, contains all the elements found 
in the corn crop, and would unquestionably benefit it. 
We could not tell whether the carting would pay, without 
knowing the distance. Lime or ashes mixed with the 
mold would be a valuable addition. Please report the 
result of the experiment, if account is kept of expenses. 
Remember that you benefit one crop at the expense of 
another, if you take the mold away from growing timber. 





Plowing Barn-Yards,.—W. D.,” Litch- 
field Co., Conn. This is of great advantage, if the yard 
is kept well stocked with muck or loam. The droppings 
of the cows is thus mixed intimately with the muck, and 
allloss is prevented. It is not quite so pleasant for the 
milkers to walk onthe freshly turned muck, but it im- 
proves the quality of the compost usually made in the 
barn-yard. The muck and the plowing are both likely to 
be undervalued, at this busy season of the year. 





Jan a Man Afford to Borrow 
Capital to Drain his Farm ?—“ W. B.,” Berk- 
shire County, Mass. This is one of the best uses capital 
can be put to, on land that needs draining. And all land 
is of this character, where water stands within a foot of 
the surface during any part of the spring. Two crops 
are estimated by some, who have experience in this mat- 
ter, to pay for the whole expense of the operation. The 
land is more than doubled in yalue, The English Govern- 


\is applied to night soil, or the contents of | 
| crops. 











The name | ment now loans money to farmers who wish to drain, 


taking security on the consequently enhanced value of the 
This is the best possible evidence of the safety 
of using capital for this improvement, for it is drawn 
from the experience of a whole people, for a great num- 
ber of years. Any one undertaking this work should 
buy and study “ Draining for Profit and Health.” 





Hop-Growers’ Journal, — J. 8. Ran- 
dolph and others. The Hop-growers’ Journal had a short 


existence and was discontinued several years ago. 





The Texas Farmer.—A new paper with 
this title is issued at Henderson, Texas, by W. K. Mar- 
shall & J.M. Dodson. The editors apologize for the 
mechanical appearance of their first issue, but they have 
no need to doso for its contents. Besides a number of 
judicious selections, there are spirited editorials, the tone 
of which we cannot but commend. The editors appear to 
be sensible persons, who think that improving the pres- 
ent hour is of more importance than lamenting over the 
past. Itis good for Texas—or, indeed, any State—when 
her editors will give such advice as follows, and will be 
better still when the young men heed it: ‘* Young men, 
goto work! There is no time toidlenow. You must 
carve out your own fortune. You have no inheritance on 
which todepend. You must reconstruct your own for- 
tunes by industry, and perseverance, and toil. Labor is 
honorable, and the ignoble are those who will not work. 
Get you a home ;’’—and more of like purport. 





Price of Farm Lands in Mass.— 
We notice in an advertising sheet the following prices 
for farms, mostly in Worcester County, and near good 
markets. One of 146 acres for $3,500; one of 115 acres, 
$3,300 ; one of 75 acres for $2,600; one of 50 for $800: one 
of 140 for $4,500; one of 100 acres for $3,200; one of 140 
acres for $1,700; one of 115 acres for $3,200. These farms 
generally have houses and barns in tolerably good con- 
dition, and are within easy distance of schools, churches, 
and rail-road depots; the buildings in some cases cost 
all that is asked for the farms. All the cheap lands are not 
in the South and West, according to this advertisement. 


A Grade Alderney.—B. McFarland, Del- 
aware County, has a cow of this stock, that produced 
in ten months 54634 pounds of butter. The average yield 
of milk was 13 quarts daily. She has given milk steadily 
for three years, Can any one give a better record? 


Greasing Cart and Wagon Wheels. 
—Tallow is the best article we have ever tried for wooden 
axle-trees. The rule isa little, and often. But little can 
remain if a large quantity is put on, and the most of it 
is wasted. Castor oil san excellent lubricator for iron 
and steel axles, and a damaged article can frequently 
be had at the apothecary’s, at small cost. A teaspoonful 
is enough for each wheel, and it is folly to use more. 


Cheese Factorices—English View. 
--John Bull objects to our American cheese factories, be- 
cause they will deprive his wife and daughter of an 
honorable and healthful employment, and by relieving 
them from labor, lead to idleness and extravagance. 
Could they not possibly work in the cheese factory, or 
do any thing else but make cheese in the old way? 


Fowls with Scabby Legs.—G. M. 
Burnett, of Tll., writes: ‘* A sort of dry, scabby crust, 
fully one-fourth of an inch thick, covers the legs and toes 
of some of my chickens, making them stupid and lame.” 
This is the disease known as ‘‘scabby leg.””. We know 
of nocure. Soaking with warm water, and gentle rub- 
bing, will remove most of the incrustation. Be careful 
not to rub or pull off the scales so as to cause bleeding. 
It usually accompanies close confinement, and disappears 
if the birds have a free range and access to the soil. 


The Prevention of Diseases in 
Animals,—The Committee on Agriculture of the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature recently invited Professor Gamgee 
to deliver an address in the Green Room of the State 
House, Boston, on the subject of the Diseases of Animals. 
The Professor alluded to the extensive prevalence of 
maladies whieh were destroying over a million dollars 
worth of stock per annum, and pointed out that contag- 
ious diseases, such as pleuro-pneumonia in cattle, hog 
cholera, and scab in sheep, often threatened and effected 
the farmer’s ruin. He alluded to the Spanish Fever, 
which has created such fear, wherever the trade in Texas 
cattle is carried on, and indicated that the laws governing 
the distribution of disease were not unknown. This 
understanding enabled us with the greatest certainty to 
prevent disease, He stated that, contrary to universal 





i ——s 
belief, the improvements in the herds of animals, pro. 
viding good shelter, feeding well—in short, high farming— 
tended to the extermination of important maladies, If 
so much can be done for us by science, why do we not 
avail ourselves of it? The Commissioner of Agriculture, 
General Capron, and the chairman of the Agricultural 
Committee of the House of Representatives are 80 
thoroughly alive to the vast importance of this question, 
that some action will soon be urged upon Congress, The 
farmers of the country should use their influence that 
the subject be not shelved. It is one of vital, persona] 
interest to every farmer. A subject of greater importance 
and urgency cannot engage the attention of our law-givers, 
The appalling statistics which General Capron can pre. 
sent, will, we are confident, rouse the people to demand 
immediate action. We have not been trained to regard 
the Government as in any degree responsible for the 
existence or prevalence of disease among animals, 
Nevertheless, when the true relations of the government 
to the governed are clearly understood, this responsibility 
will be placed where it belongs, and our people are fast 
waking up toa realization of the fact that their govern- 
ment is responsible for the dissemination ef information 
concerning diseases of animals, and for the use of its 
great powers in checking contagions and infections, 





HMiens Eating Feathers Again,— 
E. C. Newton has tried feeding meat as a cure, without 
success. We have tried it with success, as we supposed, 
J.H. Mabbett gave a few drops tincture of iron in the 
water, fed meat with other food, and removed the cock 
whose feathers were particularly attractive to the hens, 
turning him in with them only an hour both at even- 
ing and morning. Thus he apparently removed the dis- 
ease (or diseased appetite) from one of his yards. 





Refining Sorghum,—tThe culture of sor- 
ghum for syrup has had to combat prejudices of long 
standing in favor of molasses from the Southern cane, 
and of sugar-house syrups, cheapness being the prime 
inducement to purchasers of sorghum syrup. This has 
had a good market in spite of a peculiar flavor, more 
or less disagreeable, which it was impossible to re- 
move. We have always felt that the one thing needed 
to establish sorghum as a northern staple crop, wasa 
process of easy and perfect refining and deodorizing. 
We are inclined to believe that such a process has been 
discovered by Mr. Wm. Clough, and is now being intro- 
duced by a responsible company. Mr. Clough has exhib- 
ited his simple and inexpensive process to us, and aston- 
ished us by the complete and rapid removal of foreign 
and disagreeable flavors, odors, and solid dirt of all kinds 
from samples of sorghum syrup. This discovery ap- 
pears to warrant the expectation of such a revolution in 
sorghum syrup and sugar making as will essentially 
and prosperously affect our farming interests everywhere, 





Flat Culture for Corn, — “H. D.,” 
Hampton, N. J. Hilling is discarded by the best culti- 
vators. The plants will do their own bracing, better 
than you can do it for them, if you will thoroughly work 
the soil and keep down the weeds. The rain is more 
equally distributed and better retained with flat culture, 





How Much Land to Support a 
Family ?—‘ T. K. B.,” Burlington, Vt. Muchness of 
land is a disease of the American mind. ‘Ten Acres 
Enough” is a stumbling block and foolishness. In 
England there are many farmers who support large fami- 
lies on six acres, and pay large rents into the bargain. 
In Germany a farmer calculates to support his family on 
two acres, and get rich on the other three of his five-acre 
farm. None but market gardeners, in this country, have 
formed any adequate conception of the productiveness 
of good land, when worked up to its full capacity. 

Cultivating Wheat. —“B. V.,” Beth- 
Ichem, Pa. This is done to a considerable extent in 
England, and is one reason of the large crops harvested 
there. If the wheat is sown in drills, it is not difficult to 
pass a cultivator, with the teeth set the same distance 
apart as the drills, between the rows. All cereal grains 
would be as much helped by cultivating as is corn. 


‘* Native Cattle.’°—“ A. I.,’’ Dutchess Co. 
There is no distinct breed of this name. The first im- 
portations to this country were from England, Holland, 
Sweden, and Denmark, and at the South from France and 
Spain. These were taken of necessity rather than from 
choice. They had no common likeness, and have been 
bred without reference to forming a distinct breed. It 
takes a great many years of skillful breeding to forma 
distinct race that will perpetuate its own good qualities. 
We have such races, or breeds, in the Short-horns, the 
Devons, etc., and a man can find almost any thing he 


wants in an oxorcow in some one of these breeds. 
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The Noxious Insects of Ilinois.— 
First Annual Report by Benj. D. Walsh, M. A., Acting 
State Entomologist. We should think that the title 
should have been Active State Entomologist. We be- 
lieve that the appointment is not settled yet definitely, 
and Mr. W. very modestly signs himself Acting State 
Entomologist—and he is right, for he has acted very 
much like one, and presented a report of over 100 pages, 
which we have only glanced at. We can see that it is 
very characteristic, by which we mean that things are put 
jn a plain and forcible way, and that the author says what 
he thinks is right, no matter how weighty may be the 
names in opposition to him. This we like, and are pre- 
pared to get much useful information from his report 
when we get time to peruse it. In the mean time we 
congratulate Mr. Walsh and our Illinois friends upon hay- 
ing established a relation that we doubt not will be mu- 
inally beneficial. When people are fairly instrueted as 
to the habits of insects, they will then know the tactics 
of the enemy and be able to fight it. When the peo- 
ple know these things, the peddlers of tree medicines 
will meet with small sales. We regret that Ohio failed 
to appoint a State Entomologist. The amount of his 
salary for several years would have been saved to the 
people in one year if he had done nothing but takea 
eluster of the eggs of the tent-caterpillar and gone from 
town to town and lectured on that one insect alone. 





The Diana Hamburgh Grape.— 
This variety was exhibited at the meeting of the Pomo- 
logical Society at Rochester in 1864. We have not heard 
much of it since, save that the vine was tender. We had 
avine of itin an experimental collection of the newer 
varieties, pruned it last fall, and left it unprotected like 
the rest. This spring we found it alive to the last bud, 
and more forward than any other variety save the 
Black Hawk. As far as this goes it would show this 
variety hardy in the vicinity of New York. 


Whe Ives Grape Again.—A gentleman 
writes us from Indian Hill, Ohio, that our notice of the 
Ives Grape in April ‘* has created a good deal of surprise, 
not to say indignation here, at the head-quarters of that 
matchloss wine grape.’’ Our statement, to which ex- 
ception is taken, is this: ‘* When we discuss quality, we 
must put the Ives very low.’ But our friend omits what 
follows: ‘If it is a question of adaptability to, and profit 
in particular localities, then it takes a high rank.” Now 
we don’t know how we could put the Ives on any fairer 
grounds. Our correspondent will not contend that asa 
grape it is equal to the Delaware, Diana, or Catawba, 
But it is a grape that he can grow, and we gay by all 
means grow it. We have been blamed so much in other 
quarters for saying a good word for the Ives, that it seems 
alittle odd to have one of its friends ‘‘ down on us.” 
Now we say very distinctly, that while we cannot rank 
the Ives high for *‘ quality,’”°—by which we mean, in com- 
parison with the grapes already named—we do think ita 
valuable addition to our list of grapes, and repeat what 
we said in April: Grow the best grapes you can; if the 
Ives is the best grape you can grow, let it be the Ives. 





Sundry Queries.—J. Bruck, Miami Co., 
ill. ‘ Will the crab-apple answer for raising dwarf apple 
trees’ We donot know what yon mean by ‘‘ crab-apple,” 
as that term is applied to both wild and cultivated trees. 
The Paradise stock makes the most dwarf trees. ‘‘ Has 
the Wild Locust ever been used for hedging with suc- 
cess?” If by “* Wild Locust,” you mean the Honey Locust, 
or Three-thorned Acacia, a tree with inconspicuous flow- 
ers and showy fruit—not the locust so valued for timber, 
and with long bunches of white, pea-like flowers—yes. It 
isone of our most valuable hedge-plants. ‘‘ Are Peach 
trees grafted on Wild Plum secure against borers ?”"—No. 

Peach Planting and Peach Pros- 
pects in Maryland.—A friend of ours, who has 
gone into peach culture in Maryland, sends us the follow- 
ing account of what he is doing, and what appear to him 
the prospects of the crop in that region. He is on the 
Md. and Del. R. R., not far from Ridgely Station : “I have 
had many men and several teams, preparing about twenty 
acres — fencing, ploughing, digging, etc.,—for planting 
between 7,000 and 8,000 peach trees. I have this number 
here now, of very fine trees, of I think mainly the best 
sorts, to wit: Hale’s Early, (large proportion); Troth’s 
Early Red ; Early York ; Large Early York, (Honest John); 
Haines’ Early, (said by some to be same as the preced- 
ing); Crawford’s Early Melocoton; George the Fourth ; 
Grosse Mignonné ; Crawford's Late Melocoton; Stump 
the World ; Old Mixon Free ; Ward’s Late Free ; Smock’s 
Late Free; Morris’ White. Ihave not yet seen any person, 
to be relied on, to give mea fulllistof best market sorts. 
After passing Clayton and Smyrna, in Delaware, towns 
not answering well to the dignity of the famous names 
they bear, I began to see peach and other fruit trees 





blooming finely, and giving present promise of doing all 
that trees can towards an ample supply of the market. 
Notwithstanding the abundant bloom all along the road 
I traveled, in Delaware and Maryland, I have heard a few 
express doubts of a good crop. But I have examined for 
myself, and cannot doubt there will be as many peaches 
on almost every tree of adequate age as it can well hold. 
I think there are promising germs of peaches in five out 
of six of the blossoms; and these will be found more 
than the trees can well mature. I admired many of 
the peach orchards I saw—some very large—by the 
wayside or near, and obviously under good care and 
culture. Some appeared quite otherwise, yet even 
they are this year struggling to exhibit a fair amount of 
fruit. I observed one large orchard of small peach trees, 
averaging, I should think, but about five or six feet high, 
with compact, symmetrieal heads, all blooming beautiful- 
ly. It was doubtless in good hands, and if I may speak 
of a peach tree’s purpose, every tree designed to reward 
well the care bestowed upon it.” 





Raising Seedling Strawberries.— 
Those who wish to go into the difficult matter of crossing 
and hybridizing are referred to the special works upon 
the subject. On this point we may remark that we have 
little confidence in many of the alleged crosses, as the 
operation is attended by difficulties and requires the ut- 
most care. The fact is, our best varieties have in them 
such a variety of blood, so to speak, that we are not sur- 
prised at any thing they may do from seed, even when 
self-fertilized. In raising seedlings, select the finest ber- 
rigs from the most productive plants, crush them with 
dry sand enough to separate all the seeds, and sow the 
sand and seeds in a well-prepared bed, in a shady place, 
or in boxes of earth where they can be properly shaded 
and watered. It is better to sow the seeds as soon as 
ripe, but if desired to keep them until the next spring, 
the berries may be crushed, the seeds washed ont, dried, 
and kept like other seeds. The seeds should be sown in 
a light, rich soil; they will come up in a month or six 
weeks after sowing, and make good-sized plants before 
winter. Those in boxes should be transplanted to the 
open ground when large enough to handle, and proper 
attention to watering and shading given all throngh their 
early growth. The first winter, the seedling plants should 
be protected by a covering of leaves or litter. Fruit is 
borne the second year sometimes, but generally the third. 
Blackberries, raspberries, and other small fruits, may be 
sown in the same manner as strawberries. 





Hemlock for Hedges.—‘“M.” You 
have answered your own question, and place a just esti- 
mate upon the hemlock. The trouble is that young trees 
from the forest are not sure to live. They should have a 
year’s probation in a nursery row, which should be nat- 
urally or artificially shaded. The young hemlock trees 
that live through the first year with this treatment can 
be used for a hedge or screen with confidence. 





Grubs Again.—Geo. W. Dodge, Bureau 
Co., Ill., thinks that Mrs. Chapellsmith, whose observa- 
tions we gave in April last, is wrong in her charges 
against the Tumble-bug. He says: ‘The Tumble-bug 
deposits but one egg in eaeh ball, and the young only 
emerges as a perfect beetle, the manure serving as food for 
the grub until it changes into the pupa form. There is 
no doubt whatever about this, as we have opened them 
in all stages of development. If Margaret Chappellsmith 
will open some of the balls a few weeks after they are 
buried, I think she will find some less than ‘seventy’ 
grubs, and I hope she will no longer blame the poor 
Tumble-bug for hiding his ball in her strawberry bed, 
rather than leave it in the manure heap, or bury it in the 
hard path.” This is a matter of observation which can 
be readily decided. We find in our European exchanges 
many articles concerning the larva of their Cockchafer, 
which seems to be the equivalent of our white grub, the 
larva of onr May-beetle. Al applications to the soil in 
the way of special manures are found to be worthless as 
far as the destruetion of the grub goes, and it is found to 
pay, even in field crops, where these pests abound, to 
employ children to follow the plow and hand-pick them. 





Toad Shelters.—‘ 8. H.,” Milton, Pa. The 
gardener has no better friend than the toad. He loves in- 
sects, and will devour a multitude of them. He wants 
no better shelter than a board raised an inch or two from 
the ground, by putting small stones or blocks underneath. 
Here he can have his coveted retreat, and digest bugs, 
when he has caught enough to stock his larder. 





A Southern Item.—With an increasing 
Southern subscription, we get many Southern letters. 
We cannot print all of them, yet we trust our friends will 
not feel that we are unmindful of their favors. Now, here 
isa note from Memphis, Tenn., which, even in June, is 
enough to make those of us whe live farther north, envi- 








ous of the enjoyments of the writer. ‘“‘Kent” writes 
as follows: ‘ This latitude is about the northern limit 
of the Magnolia grandiflora, a beautiful evergreen, with 
its large, glossy leaf, and its magnificent, yet delicate 
white, fragrant bloesom,—almost too fragrant—and quite 
too frail for a touch, as that causes it to change its color 
very soon to reddish brown; so that it is difficult of 
transportation. The mildness and brevity of winter en- 
courage the cultivation of flowers; the earlier ones, as 
the Crocus and the Hyacinth, being loeked for to open in 
Feb., while the roses continue on nearly or quite through 
Dec, in the open air. Of course, the interval can be filled 
with a variety ef beauty, and of luscious fruits. We are 
having green peas from our open gardens ; had radishes 
20th March; strawberries and new potatoes in market, 
from New Orleans. Last year ‘ we’ had strawberrics the 
8th of May; dewberries 16thof June. Some of our most 
successful transplanting of shrubbery was done in Jan. ; 
but these early ‘fits’ have their drawbacks, as they start 
out vegetation too early—as in the case of the strawberry— 
the first blooms having been blighted, beth this year and 
last, by the cold weather. Last year fruit was mostly a 
failure from this cause. Fruit prospects at present 
are good. On the whole, this region holds out its full 
share of encouragement, beth from soil and climate.” 


Medicinal Plants.—In many parts of the 
country people are very properly looking about for new 
fields of industry, and among many Ietters we have a 
number asking about the production of drugs, such as 
Opium, Rhubarb, etc. With every desire that our ¢oun- 
try shall produce, as far as possible, the articles that it 
consumes, we cannot hold out any strong inducement in 
the way of raising drugs, and for this reason; The value 
of drugs is governed much by olimate and seil. The 
same Rhubarb which in Asia will produce a valuable root 
will here produce a worthless one. The common Hemp, 
which no one here suspeets of any medicinal effects— 
though it sometimes suddenly terminates life—in India 
produces a gum which is one of the powerful articles of 
the materia medica. Foxglove (Digitalis) in cultivation 
is about worthless, while in its native localities it is 
a most potent drug. Now, to all those who have written 
us upon these matters we must say that the thing is too 
uncertain to allow of any investment. It presents an ex- 
cellent field for experiment, but no drug raising that we 
can at present think of promises as a speculation. We 
are sometimes asked about our native drugs, such as 
Bloodroot, Mandrake, etc. These are consumed in large 
quantities, and in the apothecaries’ stores have a high 
price, but any one who has lived in the West, where 
these things are gathered, knows that the store-keepers 
get them “in trade” at a ridiculously small price. 





Crooked Lake Gone.—The great vine- 
yard region of the State of New York was upon Crooked 
Lake. We used to get our best grapes from Crooked 
Lake, Valuable experience and words of wisdom used 
to come from the borders of that beantifal but crooked 
sheet of water. Bat Crooked Lake is no more. It has 
not dried up, nor has the bottom fallen out, but it has 
had its name changed to the aborigmal Keuka.—May its 
vines bear as abundantly, may its fruits be as luscious, 
may its people be a8 hospitable and as happy, and—they 
can’t help it with all their Indian-ooity—may the lake 
be as crooked as ever, even if it is called by a new name, 
which everybody will be sure to confound with Cayuga. 





Propagating from Green Wood,— 
A. Wilder, De Kalb Co., Ill. We can only understand 
your question as referring to the propagation of grapes, 
raspberries, etc., from green wood, {. e., the young growth 
of this spring. We canhot advise you totry it unless 
you have a suitable propagating house; it will be of 
no use, as a general thing, to attempt it in the open air. 
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Information Wanted.—Wi!l any of our 
friends whe have well.tested recipes for dyeing—espe- 
cially for carpet please give them. Red and green 
are the colors most asked for, and we would like plain 
directions, with the quantity of materials reqrired for a 
given weight of staff. Will ‘*A Subscriber,” at Brooks- 
ton, tell us how she colors her materials for rag carpet ? 


Mowing Machines—The Decision 
of Paris.—John A. Fellows asks; ‘Will you please 
inform me and many others who desire to know the 
truth, through the columns of the Agriculturist, which 
Mowing and Reaping Machines did take the premiums 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1867. Several claim this honor, 
and we desire to know the truth from disinterested par- 
ties.”"—Answer ; Through the politeness of Mr. J. C. Der- 
by, U. 8. Agent, we'have received the “ Official Catalogue 
of the Products of the United States of America, exhibit- 
ed at Paris in 1967,” etc., printed in English, French, and 
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German. It appears that there were five American-built 
machines entered—three mowers and reapers, one mower, 
and one reaper. These were entered by C. H. McCormick, 
Chicago; Clipper Mowing and Reaping Machine Co., 
New York ; W. A. Wood Mowing and Reaping Machine 
Co., Hoosick Falls, N. Y.; J. G. Perry, Kingston, R. I., 
(Mower); Seymour, Morgan & Allen, New York, (Reaper). 
The prizes awarded were a Gold Medal to McCormick, a 
Gold Medal to the W. A. Wood Co., and a Bronze Medal 
to Perry. The decision of Paris in 1867 is not an “ apple 
of discord” —for though important and creditable to 
those concernod, yet no decision is given concerning the 
rival claims of the two machines, which, a3 we under- 
stand it, divide public favor in Europe, and the decision 
certainly will have very little influence in favor of these 
machines or against their competitors here, and which 
were not represented in Paris. Tho two parties who 
take gold medals are the only American Mower and 
Reaper manufacturers who have made especial efforts to 
secure an European Market for their machines—having 
for years had agents there, having there taken out 
numerous patents, and having put themselves promi- 
nently before the European public in various ways. 














Weigh your Milk.—“G. R.,” Orange 
County. ‘Three pailfuls a day,” is a very indefinite 
statement, and may mean twenty-five, or thirty-five quarts, 
beer measure. In all statements of the yield of milk, it 
fs best to give the weight. Accurate knowledge is of 
great importance to the dairyman. He should know just 
how mach each cow gives in the flush feed of summer, 
that he may determine what cows it will pay to keep, and 
what should be turned off in tho fall for beef. Withaset 
of Family Scales in the milk-room, a pail may be weigh- 
ed in a second, and the result noted in a book kept for 
the purpose. Weighing, too, every day, would enable one 
to determine whether extra feed paid. The farmer might 
get rid of guess work, and know just what he was about. 





Self-Milking Cows.—The importance 
ef stopping at the very beginning any tendency in a cow 
to suck herself, need not be dwelt upon. The habit, once 
fixed, is an exceedingly great disadvantage, and such 
cows, occurring near cities, usually “tic up’’ at some 
milk stable where they are kept constantly tied. Mr. E. 
A. Conkling recommends the occasional application of a 
solution of aloes to the cow’s teats, and says its efficiency 
fs confirmed in his own experience. “R. W.,” of 
Ingersoll, recom- 
mends a simple bit 
of board inserted 
in the nose, as 
shown in the en- 
graving. An oval 
hole, 3 inches long 
and 2 inches wide, 
is cut in the mid- 
die of the long 
side, and near the 
edge of a 4X6xX 5g- 
inch oak board; 
then the thin side, 
which should be 
« abouts; inch wide, 
is cut out just 
enough to allow 

; the broad, gristly 
nose to be crowded through. The hole must be large 
enough to fit loosely, and the ends which enter the nostrils 
rounded so as not to scrape or hurt the skin. The appli- 
cation of aloes might cure a case taken early, but we are 
confident it would not help an inveterate sucker. The 
other contrivance does not prevent cating; and, though 
we think it would stop most cows sucking, yet, applied 
to one of some ingenuity and with long teats, we doubt its 
efficiency. We give the explanation and engraving be- 
cause the cure is so easily applied, and will, no doubt, be 
of avail in many cases. In case the nose-jewel should be 
caught in any thing, it would probably tear out, or one 
side would split off, and the cow get no serious harm. 








Fish Ponds.—Dr. A. Thomburg, Georgia. 
There is no doubt about your making fish multiply, if 
your springs are copious enough to keep the water running 
through the summer. The pond would be too small for 
salmon, and probably too warm in summer for trout. 
Stock with the best fish in your neighborhood. One 
kind is enough. See Dr. Garlick on Fish Breeding. 





What Calves to Raise.—“Dairyman,” 
Norwalk, Conn. We find the large milk producers for the 
supply of our towns and cities are decidedly in favor of 
raising their own cows. They may costa little more, but 
they more than pay for the expense, in the quantity and 
quality of the milk they yield. The difference between 











an average and an extra milker is fully one thousand 





quarts of milk in a season, worth sixty dollars, or half 
the price of an extra cow. The calves to raise are the 
heifers of your best milkers, sired by a thorough-bred 
bull of good milking stock. This matter is so well un- 
derstood, that dairymen, who have their eye-tecth cut, 
will give any reasonable price for a cow who has such a 
pedigree, It is satisfactory and profitable to raise one’s 
own cows, and see the steady improvement of the breed. 
Artificial Manure for Corn in Ohio. 
—An Ohio writer asks: ‘* Will it pay to use concentrat- 
ed manure of any kind on corn, on strong clay loam ? 
If I could raise enough more corn to pay for such manure 
I would use it, for I like to raise good crops, even if it 
pays no better. And the next crops would be likely to 
pay.” That is the right feeling. If twenty dollars worth 
of manure will give you twenty dollars worth of exira 
crop, it will pay well. The land will be cleaner, and the 
extra crop enables you to make an extra quantity of ma- 
nure, and there is scareely any concentrated manure (we 
think of none, except nitrate of soda and sulphate of 
ammonia) that does not leave something in the ground 
for the next crop. The trouble, however, is to get a 
manure that will pay on corn the first year. We have 
never yet found such a manure. Plaster, at $5 a ton, wil 
pay on corn, and this is the only concentrated manure 
that has paid us, on ordinary Western New York land. 
Bone-dust, if genuine, will pay well in two or three 
crops, provided you can get it for $20 or $25 per ton. 
Miutton as Manure.—M. §. IL,” of 
Warren, Ohio, writes: **I would like to have you advise 
me what to do with a few loads of the remains of sheep, 
that were butchered here last fall for their hides and 
tallow. After the tallow was taken out, the soap makers 
took what they could get, and now the remains, bones, 
flesh, and ashes, are all mixed up together. Is it worth 
drawing three miles, and if so, how can I usc it to the best 
advantage on our soil, which is a strong clay loam ?” We 
would spread the leached ashes and the finer portions of 
the animal remains on grass land. The solid animal 
matter, if there is any, we would break up and make into 
a compost with muck, or soil of any kind. Turn it two 
or three times, and by next fall it will make a capital top- 
dressing for grass, or excellent manure for wheat land. 


. 





Goats as Milkers.—‘C.8.,”’ Westerly, 
R.1I. Any of your Irish fellow-citizens would inform you 
that goats’ milk is exceedingly wholesome, and raised at 
much less cost than that of the cow. The great objoc- 
tion to the goat is its lawless habits, when allowed its 
freedom. If kept tethered, as it may easily be, it is as 
orderly as the horse or cow. It will cat much herbage 
that is rejected by the larger animals, and may be of great 
service in clearing up brush pastures, and destroying 
briers and Canada thistles. A good animal will yield 
from two to four quarts of milk a day for ten months 
in the year. The milk is much used in Europe, and is 
considered more wholesome than that of the cow. 





The True Way to Enrich Land, 
except in the vicinity of large cities, is to depend on 
home resources. Along the sea-coast we can use fish 
manure, or Peruvian guano, superphosphate, etc.; but in 
the interior, say for instance on a “strong clay loam” in 
Ohio, it will not pay to send corn a thousand miles to the 
Atlantic cities, and take back manures to grow it with. 
Feed the grain on the farm, and send us nothing but beef, 
pork, wool, etc. On such a soil, ‘tillage is manure.” 
Cultivate the corn thoroughly. Consider it a summer- 
fallow crop. Decrease the area of grain crops, and in- 
crease the area of clover. Never sow a wheat crop, or 
barley, or oats, without seeding it down with clover, even 
if it istolie but one year. Plow under the clover, or feed 
it out on the farm, and do your best to make ‘‘ Ohio oil- 
cake"’ become a very scarce article in the English market. 





Profits of Egg Raising.—We have re- 
ceived from ** A. P. N.,” of Newtown, L. I., an account 
of his poultry yard, which we must abbreviate, in order 
to find room both for it and for the lessons which it 
teaches. The account extends from February to Decem- 
ber, 1867. Two hundred fowls, fifteen of which were 
cockerels, were kept. The egg account runs from 1305 in 
February, worth $60, and 2843 in March, worth $100, to 
686 in December, werth $34.30. The greatest number laid 
in any one month was in March, above stated ; the least 
in November; 655. The greatest number of eggs laid in 
one day was 117; the least,14. The price of fresh eggs, 
received during the period named, was from 35 cents to 60 
cents a dozen. No day of the eleven months passed with- 
out some eggs being produced; and no month passed with- 
out the production of eggs, the value of which exceeded 
the cost of feed consumed. The principal feed was wheat 
screenings, corn, and pork-seraps. The fowls were fed 
as much grain as they would eat up clean, twice a day; 
and were supplied with lime and cracked oyster shells, 





; and animals for breeding can be had at moderate prices. 





and ranged together over an acre of ground. They were 
housed in three separate apartments, not well constrnet- 
ed, offering cold comfort only in bleak winter Weather: 
with properly constructed and warm apartments one-third 
more eggs might have been laid during the months of Feb- 
ruary, November, and December. Mr. N. says, he wonld 
warn every one not to engage in this business on a large 
scale, without experience and a taste for it, in other 
words, a delight for it, greater than for any other pursuit- 
for the constant care and persevering attention absolutely 
necessary to success will be given by only a few persons, 
The great profit of egg raising lies in having the hens 
lay when the market price for eggs is high. To secnre 
this, a good portion of the hens should be young. Libera] 
feeding is absolutely essential. Animal food should be 
accessible summer and winter ; and pork-scraps is as good 
an article as can be generally obtained. Warm, light 
quarters in winter are essential also to success, 





Shape of Trout Ponds.— “Salmo” 
writes: ‘It is much the best plan to build trout ponds 
long and comparatively narrow. Trout brooks in their 
natural state do not shape themselves into broad squares 
or cireles, in which three-fourths of the water is nearly 
stagnant, like some of the artificial ponds that we see, 
It is a pretty safe principle, we know, to imitate nature as 
closely as possible jin our artificial cultivation of natura} 
products, and this principle is certainly never more true 
than in its application to fish culture. I would therefore 
recommend,as the result of both reflection and experience, 
to build ¢rout ponds long and narrow—say in the propor- 
tion of 1 rod by 4—so that there may be something like 
a current flowing directly through, and that the trout 
may know whether they are hcading up stream or not.’? 





Grind-Stone for Mowing Machine 
Knives,.—It is an awkward thing to grind mowing 
machine knives on a 
common grind-stone, yet 
one may be easily dress- 
ed so as to be very con- 
venient forthis purpose, 
and yet not seriously in- 
jured for most other 
uses, The accompany- 
ing engraving shows a | 
stone which has had the 
original edges taken off 
and brought to a V-shap- 
ed edge, giving two 
grinding faces, The ex- 
act angle between these 
faces is immaterial ; one 
of 45 degrees is conven- 
ient. Care must be taken 
not to grind too much on the edge of the stone, or it will 
s00n be rounded off and the angle will be Iost. The best 
stones for this purpose are rather narrow ones, of a firm 
but not hard texture, with sharp grit, and of even quality. 
Be careful in grinding not to widen the bevel of the 
knives, as this gives a weaker edge, dulling quicker, and 
more liable to injury from striking stones or sticks. 








Market Fairs.— A. M.S.,”’ Putnam Co., 
N. Y. These fairs are as much needed in this country as 
in England, and would be productive of quite as great 
benefit, both to seller and purchaser. Private sales give 
the speculator a very great advantage over the producer. 
He studies the crop prospects, which are much better 
known in the centers of trade than in any limited agri- 
cultural district. A market fair in every county or con- 
venient local center would bring a large number of buy- 
ers and sellers: together, and enable men to compare 
views, and fix fair prices. Some attempts have been 
made to append sales to the annual fairs of agricultural 
societies, but very little dependence is yet placed upon 
these occasions to dispose of the products of the farm, 
Where there are permanent fair grounds, and buildings 
for the protection of stock and other farm products, the 
most expensive preparation for a fair is already made. 





Chester White Swine. — “H. T. 8,” 
Angola, N. Y. If we take the popular vote upon the best 
swine for farmers’ use, it is unquestionably in favor of 
the Chester Whites. Atthe great State fairs of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, last fall, there were 
more of this breed in the pens, than of all others 
united. At Pittsburg the only impression left npon the 
mind in the pigpens was Chester Whites. They are well- 
proportioned animals, grow rapidly, and make excellent 
pork. Whether they will make more pork out of a given 
quantity of food than the Suffolks is a question we should 
like to see decided by accurate experiments. Many breed- 
ers prefer the Suffolks, but the popular verdict is as we 
have stated. The Chester Whites are widely distributed, 
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Channel Island Cattle. 

In making wich of pictures to illus- 
trate for our readers the cattle of the Channel 
Islands, we found so great a variety among 
them, yet such characteristic specimens, that we 
cannot drop the subject without exhibiting two 


more engravings of ———— 


them. Onc is a ma- 
ture cow, taken ina 
strikingly beautiful 
attitude. We fear 
our artist will long 
try in vain to pro- 
cure a similarly spir- 
ited “pose” in the 
animals which he 
photographs for us. 
There is the obvious 
difficulty in taking 
cattleand sheep, that 
it is almost impos- 
sible to make them 
take a position to 
show their good 
points and not look 
stupid and devoid of 
animation. This en- 
graving comes very 
near to perfectly sat- 
isfying us, and ccr- 
tainly is the best 
wood cut of a cow 
weever saw. Thecut of the Guernsey cow pub- 
lished Jast month is its equal in every thing but 
vivacity, and this was gained in the present case 
by letting the cow’s calf gambol on the grass plot 
atthe rear of the photographer. Her owner, Mr. 
Edward Howe, of Princeton, N. J., writes: “I 
agree with you that the engraving is a great 
success and a very true likeness of the cow. 
Diana is seven years old, a very dark fawn col- 
or, With a beautifully developed udder of a rare 
yellow color. She is of imported stock; her 
dam, ‘ Miss Fannie,’ 
and sire, ‘the Bryee 
bull” were both im- 
ported by Mr. Wm. 
Redmond.” The 
heifer “ Hoey” was 
two years old last 
June (the  photo- 
graph was taken in 
August). Her owner, 
Mr. James P. Swain, 
says: “She was sired 
by Col. R. Hoe’s im- 
ported bull Saturn, 
dam Lap Horn, im- 
ported by the late 
Thos. Richardson. 
Both parents were 
from the Island of 
Jersey. The bull 
Was chosen for his 
beauty, and the cow 
selected (out of near- 
ly one hundred im- 
ported by Mr. Rich- 
ardson) for her milk- 
ing qualities, and was about the roughest speci- 
men of a cow I ever saw of any breed.” 
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SELLING MANnurE.—The farmer who sells 
Manure off his place, sells his children’s birth- 
tight, It m: ly be necessary, to support. their 
lives; ifso, well. It m: ty be necessary, in order 
to obtain mone y for some pressing need ; if 80, 
it would be better, probably, to sell anid, It is, 
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at any rate, putting a mortgage upon the soil, 
which will probably never be taken up. The 


mortgage may be removed by the purchase of 


more manure, or its equivalent; but every year 
manure grows more and more valuable, and the 
temptation never to restore it, greater. To the 
farmer the manure pile is his working capital. 





JERSEY COW ‘‘DIANA,’? SEVEN YEARS OLD. 
The Management of Worn-out Pastures. 
a ood 

It is a very good pasture that will carry a cow 
or a bullock to the acre, through the season, 
and this might oftener be done than it is, on 
lands naturally good for grass. Instead of this, 
we have, in most parts of the grazing districts, 
pastures not half so productive, and in many 
parts five acres will not support a cow through 
the summer. The cows are frequently turned 
in on or before the first of May, before the grass 
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JERSEY HEIFER ‘‘ HOEY,” TWO YEARS OLD. 


is well started, and it is kept close-cropped all 
through the season. In time of drouth there is 
no relief for the pastures. Many of the grass 
plants are pulled up by the roots, as one can see 
by examining the sod. The cows are kept in 
yards at night, and most of their manure is Jost 
to the pasture. Few of the grasses have any 
chance to go to seed; and when winter comes, 


ay 
four causes of deterioration—pulling up by the 
roots, and preventing seeding, mulching, and 
manuring. No soil can possibly stand this 
treatment for a long course of years without in- 
jury, and very good lands may become so ex- 
hausted that it will take years of rest to recov- 














there is no covering for the roots. Here are 


er them without the aidof man. Pastures may 
—— be brought up very 
== rapidly with suffi- 
cient expense, but 
the question for the 
furmer is,how toren- 
ovate old pastures 
economically, and 
maintain ther in a 
condition of produc- 
tiveness. Old past- 
ures that have car- 
ried a good stock of 
cattle for’ many 
years, and at once 
begin to fail, usually 
need phosphates in 
the soil, and these 
are best supplied by 
using bone-dust or 
some of the phos- 
phatic guanos. Cows 
fed on these pastures 
on will frequently inti- 
eat ie mate this lack in the 
soil by gnawing on 
bones, and some- 
times they become actually diseased because 
phosphoric acid —that indispensable ingredient 
both to plants and animals—has been removed 
from the land. Sowing some kinds of grass 
seed is often very important, and so great is the 
benefit of clover, that it will usually pay to buy 
both red and white clover seed. If the hay 
from an old natural meadow free from weeds, 
and yielding a notable variety of grasses, be 
placed by itself so that the seed may be collected 
after the mow is empty, no mixture of grass 
seed can be better; 
otherwise, it. would 
probably be well to 
obtain in addition to 
both the kinds of 
clover, the seed of 
red-top and Ken- 
tucky blue grass,call- 
ed June grass at the 
East. White clover 
will often come in 
abundantly after 
sowing plaster, and 
100 pounds of plas- 
ter to the acre will 
greatly promote the 
growth of both the 
red and white on al- 
most any soil. It is 
not necessary to 
plow the Jand, al- 
though often a thor- 
ough harrowing is 
useful. The sowing 
of grass seed with 
whatever manure 
may be applied, and bushing it in, is suffi- 
cient. Wood ashes is often one of the cheap- 
est and best dressings. On sandy and gravelly 
soils, muck or peat that has been weathered a 
year, twenty cords to the acre, would give 
good grass, Compost, yard and stable manure, 
are always good for such lands, and will always 
pay, if made upon the farm, and certainly some 
kind of top-dressing should be used to give the 
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young clover and grass a good start. Finally, 
give the land a chance to recover, and the grass- 
es time to become well established. They will 
seed abundantly, and the whole ground will be- 
come well stocked with all the varieties that 
you have sown, and others will fast work in. 
Then in the following years care should be 
Short grass is damaged 
Give ample 


taken not to overstock. 
both by drouth and freezing. 
time in the fall for a covering to grow and pro- 
tect the roots. Pastures for cows and grow- 
ing cattle need occasional top-dressings of yard 
manure, bones, and ashes, to keep up their fer- 
tility, while those fed by bullocks or sheep, and 
occasionally plastered, will grow better from 
year to year. In milk, and in the frames of cat- 
tle raised upon the land, large quantities of the 
material of which bones chiefly consist are re- 
moved—while in the production of fat and wool 
no such exhausting tax is laid upon the soil. 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No, 54. 
a 

“Nineteen acres of potatoes, 200 bushels per 
acre, and $1.25 per bushel, would bring $4,750.” 
This is a very simple sum in arithmetic. Had I 
made such a calculation last summer and acted 
upon it, [might have had to pay an income tax! 
T had nineteen acres of potatoes, and I sold them 
this spring for $1.25 per bushel. The only 
trouble is, I did not have 200 bushels per acre. 
“Why?? The common answer would be, 
“owing to the dry weather.” The true an- 
swer would be, “poor farming,’—and_ this 
arises ina good degree from want of faith in 
manure and good culture. I have no doubt 
that $500 judiciously spent would have put 
$2,000 in my pocket. It costs little more to 
plant and dig a crop of potatoes that yields 200 
bushels per acre than one that yields only 75 
bushels. There is no other country in the 
world where good farming, as compared with 
poor farming, will pay so well as in the United 
States at the present time. How long this state 
of things will last, it is not safe to predict. I do 
not wish to see the price of wheat, barley, oats, 
corn, beans, and potatoes, as high as at present. 
It is not healthy. What farmers want is rea- 
sonable compensation for their labor, and capi- 
tal, and skill. Doubtless we shall have a change, 
sooner or later; and prices may go as much be- 
low the true standard as they are now above it. 
ut, on the whole, the indications are that we 
shall never see as low a range of prices for 
farm produce as before the war. At all events, 
I am confident that those farmers who make an 
effort to clean and enrich their land will in the 
end make the most money, And the prospects 
are that they will not have as long to wait for 
returns as is generally supposed. 

An unwillingness to wait is one cause of poor 
farming. I know a young man whose father 
has 640 acres of land in Iowa, that he offers to 
give him if he will work it. He proposes to go 
out there this summer, and “ put in 200 acres of 
wheat, and then return and spend the winter in 
Rochester.” If he does, he will know more 
about farming in a year or two than he does 
now. <A. few days since I asked a gentleman 
who commenced life poor and who is now 
reputed to be worth several millions, how he 
made his money: “I looked ten years ahead,” 
he replied. This same man has a beautiful 
farm, and one of the best herds of Short-horns 
in the State. With a bank account good fora 
million, most men when they commenced farm- 
ing would put upa grand house and a‘ model 
barn.” Notso Mr. Farseeing. He looked “ten 
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| years ahead,” and commenced at once to im- 
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prove his land and lay the foundation for a 
splendid herd of cattle. I know another gen- 
tleman who has a fine farm, an elegant house, 
and splendid buildings, and takes great pleasure 
therein; but, said he, mournfully, “I have not a 
son or a daughter that will stay at home, They 
all leave me, and it is rare that one of them 
spends a night in the house, They care nothing 
for farming.”» On the other hand, Mr. Farsee- 
ing’s son takes charge of the farm and attends 
personally to the cattle, and is as enthusiastic 
about farming as the father himself. And as 
we were going to look at the cattle, young 
Ezra, the grandson, left his swing in the grove 
to come too, and his father lifted him on the 
broad back of as fine a Short-horn cow as is to 
be found in the world, and there he sat as proud 
and as happy as one could wish even a child to 
be. And grandpa, too, was as happy for the 
moment as though he was as poor as myself. I 
do not respect a man merely for his wealth, but 
I cannot but admire the man who, like the one 
referred to, habitually looks ten years ahead, 
and lives and acis for the good of his race. 


This same man, having anacre or two of waste | 


land on the farm, has set it out with oaks, white 
ash, English elm, and other valuable trees. His 
pear orchard contains a few dwarf trees, but 
nine-tenths of them are standards. He was 
Willing to wait; and he has not waited in vain, 
for already one of his standard Seckel trees 
bears ten bushels of pears a year, 





I believe the time is fast approaching when 
we shall turn our attention to tree planting on 
hilly land. We have swamps enough growing 
up with second-growth soft wood, but that is 
what we want. Such land, if drained, 
would be more profitable in grass, and thus add 
greatly to the beauty of the landscape and the 
healthiness of the country. But in many sec- 
tions there is considerable dry land too poor or 
too hilly to plow or pasture with advantage, that 
it would pay to fence and plant with forest 
trees. The late Duke of Atholl planted over 
ten thousand acres of such land in Scotland, 
with larches, besides many acres of firs and other 
trees. And it is said that the timber from these 
trees, if now brought to the hammer, would sell 
for the enormous sum of fifty millions of dollars ! 


You should not speak so disrespectfully of 
our path-masters. They are useful men. We 
have too few holidays. Farmers, it is said, live 
isolated lives, andeany opportunity should be 
improved that calls them together. Working 
on the road once a year is asocial réunion. The 
young men perform feats of strength and skill, 
and the old men talk of the deeds of other days. 
And, on the whole, these gatherings do very 
little harm. The read, such is our splendid cli- 
mate, is injured far less than one would expect. 
The holes they scrape out on the sides fill up 
again in a few years, and I never knew of any 
one being drowned in them. The cows, too, I 
have observed, seem to prefer to wade through 
the water rather than travel on the road. These 
holes are generally scraped down to the clay, 
and the bottom is consequently tolerably firm. 
This advantage would be lost if the ditch was 
cut level so as to carry off the water. These 
firm, clay spots would have to be thrown out. 
The water, too, would pass off so quickly that 
instead of standing on the sides of the road it 
would flood the fields and make it necessary to 
clean out the ditches and water-courses. Is it 
not a great deal better to let the water soak 


away gradually? In our dry, hot climate 
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hes it will 
all disappear, except ina few spots, by tie 4th 
of July. It will not do to have firm, dry roads 
in the country. It would ruin the Doctors 
The women would walk out every day and 
soon know more about what was doing, and 
What was not done, on the farm, and in the 
neighborhood, than their husbands. Eyen nov. 
some of them want the grass mown in front of 
the house, and the weeds pulled out of the 
walks, and they want to send to Vick for posy 
seeds, and a hot-bed must be made, and they 
talk about asparagus and cauliflowers, Now 
Sir, if they can get about in the spring of the 
year without having to crawl on the fences, | 
would like to know where this thing is going to 
end? Let your wife see a bed of hyacinths jn 
flower, and she'll want just such a bed herself 
next spring—and what’s more, she'll have it. 
Then the women will be changing seeds and 
plants, and at night it will be, “John, after you 
have smoked your pipe, instead of going to the 
corners, Wont you just dig a place for some flow- 
ers I got to-day? They will spoil unless they 
are set out at once.” And you'll have to stay 
at home and doit. You think you wont, but 
you will. Better nip the thing in the bud. Be 
careful who you elect path-master. If he should 


| only take it into his head that instead of scrap. 





ing dirt on to the low, wet places on the road, 
it would be cheaper to drain off the water from 
underneath, the evils I have spoken of will 
come upon us. And it is not improbable, even, 
that farmers’ sons would polish their boots, 
And then the next proposition would be to have 
the buildings all spouted and drains cut to carry 
off the water, so that the young gentlemen could 
feed the pigs and do other chores about the farm 
without turning up the legs of their pantaloons, 





I received a letter from a farmer in Ohio to- 
day, asking for advice, which, as I am not ac- 
quainted with all the circumstances of the case, 
it is not safe to give. He says: “I was a farm- 
er’s son and had the good fortune to be born 
poor. I stayed on the farm until I was 17 years 
old, and then went to a trade. My first earn- 
ings were scrupulously laid aside to purchase 
the farm where I now reside. It contains 108 
acres. Iam in my fiftieth year, and failing 
health and the impossibility of hiring skilled 
labor make things go quite slipshod. Have 
two sons, the eldest in college, the other too 
weakly to labor. My wife’s health is too poor 
to have the family increased by work hands, 


| Ido not like the idea of selling out, but how 


shall we manage ?” 


A man is just in his prime at fifty, and should 
have as good health on a farm as in a city or 
village. If he has property enough to live on 
without work, and if he understands farming 
and likes it, I do not see why he should sell and 
move into the city; and if he has not, the ques 
tion for him to decide is, whether he can do bet- 
ter at some other business. If he has doubts 
on this point, better stay on the farm. Put up 
asmail tenant house. This is far cheaper and 
better than boarding men in the family. Take 
the general direction of the farm, keep things in 
order, do light work, attend to the stock. In 
this way a man who understands farming can 
often earn or save more money than he could by 
going into the field to plaw. Farmers do not 
realize how much they get in the shape of house 
rent, fuel, fruit, vegetables, pork, lard, milk, but 
ter, eggs, etc. Everything is now so high that 
people of moderate means have hard work to 
get along in the cities, If a man ison a farm 
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and doing well, le had better stay where he is ; 
and if he is not doing well, let him “consider 
his ways,” i.e., let him sé¢ down and look the 
matter honestly in the face and ascertain where 
the fault lies. <A little self-examination takes 
the conceit out of aman, and real humility is the 
parent of good resolutions, and leads to success. 

One of the most prosperous farmers in this 
section was a city man—I think a painter— 
whosaved a little money, and bought, twenty or 
more years 2g0, 2 piece of so-thought poor, sandy 
Jand, that the timber had all been cut from. THe 
paid about $500 for one hundred acres, It is 
now worth $20,000. When he went on to the 
farm, his health was poor, and he has never been 
what is called a “hard-working man,” but he 
attended closely to his business. He has a tool- 
house, and a place for everything, and keeps 
everything in its place. Everything in and 
around the house and barns is as neat as a pin, 
and order and system pervade all his opera- 
tions. It was thought when he bought the land 
that it was “barren.” He found, however, that 
it would grow clover, and in this case, as in so 
many others, plowing under clover made the 
Jand rich enough to produce anything he liked 
to sow or plant.- I need hardly say he had a 
good wife,—one that interested herself in farm- 
ing operations, and was not continually longing 
to get back to the city. 





I never understood, till the other day, why 
farmers on hilly land do not irrigate their mead- 
ows. Twas walking over a farm on the borders 
of Cayuga Lake. There was a little stream 
running through it. “For fifty dollars,” I said, 
“that stream might be made to irrigate ten 
ucres of Jand.” “That is true,” replied the 
owner of the farm, “but when you want to ir- 
rigate, the water is not there; it dries up in the 
summer.” © That is of no consequence,” T re- 
plied, “it is here now, and the early spring and 
Inte fall is the time to irrigate in this country.” 
On further conyersation it appeared that he 
thought the object of irrigation was to furnish 
water to the plants during dry weather. And 
he believed this was the common opinion. If 
so, it accounts for the fact that so few farmers 
adopt the practice, even when the land might 
he flooded at a mere nominal expense. Of 
course, streams which dry up will only make 
“catch meadows,” but even in cases where you 
ean only flood the land for a week or ten days 
in spring, the benefit is very great. It will give 
you a good bite of grass three weeks or a month 
earlicr than where it is not irrigated; and ina 
spring like this, when if aman had had good 
grass butter in April, he could have got 75 cents 
apound for it, early feed is a great object. Those 
Who raise early lambs for the butcher can also ap- 
preciate the importance of such food for the ewes. 
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lt is a great mistake to keep a poor horse. I 
have one that has been on this farm, or some 
other, for about twenty-five years. He has been 
% good horse in his day, and I can hardly make 
up my mind to give him half a pound of Jaud- 
anum, and let him rest from his labors. And 
yet Tam sure I could not invest a dollar to bet- 
ter advantage. IIe cats just as much as one that 
does more than double the work. It costs at least 
one hundred dollars a year to keep a horse, and 
it is fur better to pay four or five hundred dol- 
lars for a good team than take a poor one for 
nothing, Man and team, counting shocing, 
harness, etc., cost about $600 a year. And 
Who does not know that a good team will do 
from one-third to one-half more than a poor one? 
Farmers, as a general rule, keep too many 


horses. In old times, when hay was worth only 
$5.00 a ton, and oats 25 cents a bushel, it might 
pay better to keep an extra team than to hire 
an extraman. But who can now afford to let 
a team lie idle, while the teamster is hoeing 
corn or planting potatoes? With proper man- 
agement the requisite number of horses can be 
profitably employed on the farm throughout the 
season. Of course, it is sometimes well to let 
a horse run to pasture a few weeks, but that is 
another question. To let him lie idle merely 
because you want the teamster to do work that 
another man could be hired to do for $1.50 a 
day, is poor economy. Ellwanger & Barry, 
who study these matters closely, say each team 
and man costs them $4 a day. 

There are few things which annoy me more 
than being obliged in cultivating corn or potatoes 
to gotwiceinarow. A strong horseanda good 
steel-tooth cultivator will do almost all the work 
as well going through the row the first time, as 
by coming back in the same row. All that one 
gains is in being able, when the rows are not ab- 
solutely straight, to get nearer the hills of corn. 
The same object, however, might be attained 
by going only once in arow, and keeping the 
cultivator the first time through, close to the 
right hand hills, and the second time through, 
a few days later, to the left hand. Or, what 
would be better still, keep always to the right 
hand, but commence the second time through 
at the top of the field, instead of the bottom. 
In this way the cultivator would run the second 
time, in the opposite direction from the first. 
In this way the hills can be “dressed out” just 
as well as by going twice in a row, and the Jand 
gets an extra cultivating, or what is equivalent 
to it. I do not know that I make myself un- 
derstood. The object of cultivating is to kill 
weeds, and enrich the land by exposing the 
particles of the soil to the atmosphere. Now 
no one will contend, that if we should run a 
cultivator up and down the row eight times in 
one day, it would kill as many weeds or ex- 
pose as many different particles of the soil to 
the atmosphere, as if we cultivated the land 
eight times, once a week for two months. We 
should cultivate just as much in the one case as 
the other, but the effect would be very different. 
If only a day apart, or even half a day, so far 
as enriching the land is concerned, two culti- 
yatings are better than one, twice in a row. 

Do I think it would pay to cultivate corn once 
a week for two months? I am sure it does on 
my land, especially if in making up the estimate 
the following crop is taken into consideration. 
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More About Beans, 
=p 

After the article on Bean Culture which ap- 
peared in the last number, was in type, we re- 
ceived a communication from a farmer in whose 
judgment we place great confidence, from 
which we extract the following: 

“With a good yield the price may be very low 
next winter. We have known beans sold for 
75 cents a bushel, that would now bring $5.00. 
At $2.00 a bushel, beans are a profitable crop to 
raise. They are planted after all other spring 
work is done, and gathered in time to permit 
the land to be sown to winter wheat. If the 
land is in good condition and the crop is kept 
scrupulously clean, twenty bushels per acre 
may be expected in an ordinary season, and 
thirty bushelsif the season is favorable. 

The impression that beans do best on poor 





land is a mistake. When the country was new 
and the Jand rich, there may have been some 
truth in this idea, but that time is past. On 
dry upland (and beans should be planted on no 
other) it is rare, indeed, to find soil that is too 
rich. The crop has sucha short season to grow 
in that it is essential to have an abundance of 
plant-food immediately available and within 
sasy reach of the roots. Another mistake, 
equally common, is in not keeping the land 
clean. We know a farmer who planted five 
acres of beans. He hoed half an acre, and 
then, other work pressing, gave up the job. 
The weeds soon smothered the crop, and he 
had more beans from the half acre that was 
hoed than from all the rest of the field. We 
have seen a twenty-acre field of beans so full of 
weeds that in the latter partof July not a single 
bean could be seen from the road. They were 
there, however, and were finally harvested, and 
bringing a high price, paid a fair profit. Had 
they been properly cultivated and hoed, they 
would have almost paid for the Jand. As it 
was, the farmer said he should raise no more 
beans because ‘it was such an awful job to pull 
them.’ To pull beans from among thistles is, 
indeed, unpleasant work, but that is not the 
fault of the beans. On clean Jand, beans can 
be pulled for $1.50 to $2.00 per acre. 

Beans are generally planted on sod ground. 
But if the land is clean they do equally well on 
corn stubble or other plowed land. Some of 
the best crops we have ever seen were grown 
by nurserymen on land that had been cultivated 
for several years with young trees. A good ro- 
tation is to plow up an old sod, plant corn, and 
the next year plant beans, and then wheat. If 
the corn is heavily manured and _ thoroughly 
cultivated, the land will be in good order for 
beans. If it can be plowed early inthe spring 
and again just before planting, say the first week 
in June, and the beans are cultivated once a 
week for a month, and once or twice afterwards, 
the land will be as clean and the wheat nearly 
as good as if summer-fallowed. When beans 
are raised on an extensive scale, they are sown 
with a drill. There are several excellent bean 
planters that do the work expeditiously and 
well, The drilis are about thirty inches apart, 
and the seed is dropped in hills a foot apart in 
the rows, with four or five beans ina hill. It 
takes a bushel-ora bushel and a half to the 
acre, according to the size of the beans.” 
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Cotton Seed Meal for Feeding. 

Cotton seed cake meal, now to be found in our 
markets, is the residue left after pressing the oil 
from the cotton seed, grouud for feed. The cotton 
seed as it comes from the gins, is covered with a 
hull or shell, which in the upland variety is 
clothed with a short down of cotton fiber. The 
seed makes more and better oil, and better feed, 
if it is deprived of this hull; nevertheless, there 
is, or has been, considerable seed pressed which 
has not been thus decorticated. There are sev- 
eral patented processes for this hulling or de- 
cortication. After pressing, the cake is ground 
for feed as we find it, and sold at considerably 
lower prices than those of linseed cake and 
meal. Its actual value for feeding purposes is 
considerably higher. Prof. §. W. Johnson, in 
a report made to the Connecticut State Agri- 
cultural Society in 1857, says: “Cotton seed 
cake is much richer in oil and albuminous mat- 
ters than the linseed cake. Three pounds of the 
cotton seed cake are equivalent to four of lin- 
seed cake of average quality. The value of the 
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article as a manure is obviously very consider- 
able. The dung of cattle fed upon it will be 
greatly richer, both in nitrogen and phosphates, 


than that of animals fed on hay alone. Where | 


stock is kept, probably the best manner of using 
this cake as a fertilizer is to feed it to the cattle, 
and carefully apply the manure they furnish. 
In this way, whatever is not economized as fat 
or flesh will be available as manure.” 

We have tested in the manger the soundness 
of these views from the laboratory, and have no 
doubt of their correctness. We overcame a 
prejudice in using the meal for feeding milch 
cows, and found it a very valuable article. All 
animals will not eat it at first. If it is not rel- 
ished at once, it may be mixed in small quanti- 
ties with corn meal, and sprinkled with it over 
cut feed. The most reluctant animal will soon 
come to eat it greedily. We would use the meal 
in connection with both roots and hay in the 
winter, feeding not more than four quarts a day. 
It is said to be dangerous to feed it to young 
valves while living in part upon milk. There 
are well-attested cases upon record of its having 
killed them. Whether this was owing to some 
defect in the preparation of the meal, we are 
not able to say. It is well for stock raisers to be 
cautious. It is a safe article for cows, increases 
the flow of milk, and keeps them in good con- 
dition. It stands at the head of all kinds of 
fodder in producing manure rich in nitrogen. 
As the value of manure depends mainly upon 
the food from which it is made, farmers ought 
to look a good deal more sharply at this matter 
than they have been accustomed to. 
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Sod Fences—Their Utility. 
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The sod fences of Ireland are famous,—and 
the hedge and ditch are met with throughout 
England. The moist nature of the climate has 
much to do with the maintenance of these fences 
in permanence and beauty. In this country sod 
fences will last many years in moist ground, 
but severe drouths will brown them, frosts will 
crack them where the grass dies out, and weeds 
will be found, we fear, in many places more 
hardy than grass. Nevertheless, sod fences 
have their uses with us. Thereis no better way 
of putting a fence across aswamp; sheep will 
go over them with ease, but they should never 
be pastured in low, wet land. Where there is 
a great scarcity of timber they may be used to 
advantage; and made broad on the top and sur- 
mounted by a hedge of thorn locust, even sheep 
will not pass them. In response to a request 
published a few months since, Mr. A. J. San- 
born, of Ogle Co., Ill., sends the Agriculturist 
an account of his experience, as follows: 

“T have been a resident of Illinois for twenty- 
eight years and have helped build some sod 
fence, and have seen a good deal more built by 





Fig. 1.—sopD FENCE. 
others. The best is made in this way: The 
ground is laid off twelve feet wide, with a strip 
six feet wide in the centre. The sods are cut 
with a spade from the three-foot strips on each 
side so that they will match and make a facing 
for the bank or fence. [Fig. 1 represents a sec- 











tion of the ditches and wall.] First a row of 
sods is set six inches from the edge of the ditch 
on each side, being backed with earth, to hold 
them in place. Then fill in between, and when 
the filling is high enough, lay another row of 
sods. When it is done, the wall will (or should) 
be five fect on the base, three feet high, measured 
on the slope, and three feet across the top. 
Each ditch will be three fect wide at the top, one 
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Fig. 2.—soD FENCE. 


foot wide at the bottom, and two and a half feet 
in perpendicular depth. Such a fence will last a 
good many years, and is the nicest place for 
lambs to play upon I ever saw, and the great- 
est nuisance that ever was in a neighborhood.” 

“J. McL.,” of Bergen Co., N. J., says that an 
excellent and lasting fence may be made as fol- 
lows: (Figure 2 shows this plan in section.) 
“Tf a wall three feet high is required, which is 
equal to a fence five feet high, stake out lines 
five feet wide for the wall, and four feet for the 
ditch. First cut all the sods four inches wide 
where the ditch is to be, for a rod in length, 
and lay them where the wall will be made. 
Then lay them up on each side like brick, break- 
ing joints, and at the same time filling in behind 
and between the two rows, or successive layers 
of sods. The earth must be trodden and pound- 
ed hard, and the sods settled firmly to their 
place by strong raps with the broad side of the 
spade. The sides must slope at such an angle 
that the wall will be three feet wide at the top. 
When the sods are all used up, more must be 
pared from the meadows adjacent, and the wall 
thus raised to the desired hight. There will be 
plenty of earth in the ditch to make the wall. 
The top should be left flat, so that the rain will 
soak in, and if the filling settles, as it probably 
will, more earth may be taken from the ditch to 
fill it up level. If laid solid it will not give 
much, and the sods may be fastened by pins a 
foot long,cut from brush,as shown in the section.” 


The Cotton Moth. 
a es 

In the American Agriculturist for December 
last, appeared a valuable article from ‘T. A.,” 
of Washington Co., Texas, on the Cotton Moth. 
One or two errors crept into it, and in pointing 
them out the author mentions some other valu- 
able facts. In the beginning of the article the 
entomologist Say is called Jay, and in the last 
paragraph, where the author advocates the use of 
Cresylic soap “in solution, for the prevention 
of the ravages of the cotton worm,” and reports 
the results of some experiments which Mr. A. 
urged planters to make, itshould read: “Many 
did so (experimented), but with @ simple watery 
mixture of crude carbolic acid. And almost 
every experimenter made the same report, ‘If the 
mixture is used in sufficient strength to kill the 
worm it also destroys the leaf of the plant.’” 
“As printed,” Mr. A. says, “it makes me do 
great injustice to the valuable compound I used; 
which will not destroy the leaf, if used in such 





solution as ean be distributed over the plant, | 
find not more than two per cent of the acid wil] 
combine with water, so that, when applied to 
plants, (and so it is with petroleum), the water 
runs off the glossy surface of the leaf; but the 
acid adheres to the leaf, in its full strength, ang 
destroys it. The solution of the saponaceoug 
compound (cresylic soap) clings to the leaf. 

“Tn confirmation of my belief as to the hyber- 
nation of this insect, I found a healthy, active 
moth in an enclosed gallery of my house, 
about ten days ago, after several killing frosts, 

“We are having a trying winter on stock, and 
thousands upon thousands are dying. No hay 
or rough feed, of any amount, was saved last 
fall, except by white labor. And with everything 
devolving upon us, the quantity saved was very 
limited. The Migratory Locusts, of which I sent 
specimens, ate up agreat part of the green pas- 
turage. The ‘Prickley Mesquit’ of Texas 
alone escaped, and that only partially. Of the 
myriads of eggs deposited—and of which, too, 
you had specimens—I cannot now find a trace, 
Destroyed, I think, by the severe freezes, 
Sheep have suffered greatly—the more as they 
are all more or less fearfully infested with scab 
and other insects.” 





Wolf-teeth in Horses. 
—- 

We notice occasionally in agricultural papers, 
and find not infrequent mention in our corre- 
spondence, something about wolf-teeth as affect- 
ing the sight of horses. This is an ancient prej- 
udice and entirely without foundation in fact, 
The name wolf-teeth is given to small, super- 
numerary teeth, which occur occasionally 





WOLF-TEETH. 


in the mouths of horses, and are situated com- 
monly in the upper jaw, but sometimes in the 
lower, as shown in the accompanying figure, 
just in front of the first grinding tooth. They 
are most usually noticed in the mouths of colts, 
and when the permanent teeth come are almost 
invariably crowded out, and thus shed are not 
renewed. Sometimes the root of one of the 
milk teeth is not absorbed properly, but crowd- 
ed inward, wherg it remains, and is called also 
a wolf-tooth. This may cause the horse con- 
siderable inconvenience. A third application 
of the name is to points or edges of teeth not 
ground off by the action of the teeth upon each 
other in chewing and biting, when these points 
become so long or sharp as to cut the tongue or 
lips. It is an absurd prejudice, (for which, how- 
ever, the ancients are responsible,) that attributes 
diseases of the eye to the supernumerary teeth 
above mentioned. There is not the least foun- 
dation for such aview. The wolf-teeth may re- 
main, or they may be taken out without fear of 
any evil influence upon the sight of the animal. 
If not shed they may be a nuisance, and are al- 
ways a deformity, and may very properly be re- 
moved. This is easily done by an oak pin of 
convenient shape placed against the tooth and 
struck a smart blow with a mallet. The sharp 
angles or edges caused by unequal grinding are 
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pest filed away. The engraving represents the 
lower jaw of a yearling colt, showing a rather 
large wolf-tooth in front of the first molar. 








Quaker Practice on Canada Thistles. 


-_—o— 

Mr. Truman Mabbett, of Vineland, N. J., has 
toomuch pluck to run before even Canada 
Thistles, and in accordance with his Quaker prin- 
ciples he is averse to a fight. [We don’t know 
who does not object to a hand-to-hand conflict 
with this weed]. Nevertheless he sends the 
Agriculturist a sketch of an instrument of death 





MABBETT’S THISTLE PULLER. 


to Canada Thistles, which, faithfully used, will, 
we doubt not, exterminate the pest. He writes: 
“T send youadrawing of a pair of long-handled 
wooden pincers, that any one handy with tools 
can make, This is to be used to pull up the 
sprouts which come up after mowing off the this- 
tles just before they are in flower. This should 
be done either just before a shower or during a 
rain, in order to let rain run into the hollow 
stems and rot the root. In my case this instru- 
ment proved most satisfactory. I was living in 
Saratoga Co., N. Y., and bought a piece of good 
meadow land cheaply, because it was completely 
covered with Canada thistles. I mowed and 


pulled, as above described, for two years; and | 


the third year, this land, being then quite free 
from thistles, made one of my finest meadows. 
I have now found the pincers to answer another 
good purpose on my Jersey five acres—that is, 
in pulling blackberry sprouts, when it is desir- 
able to preserve the rows in regular lines. The 
handles being long, one can use the implement 
when standing erect. The total length of the 
pincers is thirty inches; the width of the jaws 
three inches; length of the same, eight inches. 
The pulling is more easily done after a rain, 
when the soil is moist, than at any other time.” 
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Gang Plows and Sulky Cultivators. 
——o——- 

Gang Plows are properly two or more plows 
united, or combined in one implement, to. be 
drawn by one team or engine. The advantages 
offered by such combinations of plows are sey- 
eral, the principal of which probably is that a 
“vod driver is all the plowman and driver need- 
ed for two or three plows. Practically as things 
shape themselyes in actual use, two plows, 
Where deep plowing or sod breaking is to be 
done, are all that can be economically used, and 
iwhen more than two are used they must be 
80 light as to approximate to cultivator teeth, 
and the work performed would ordinarily be 
better done were a larger number of cultivator 
teeth substituted. Gang plows and sulky culti- 
vators are therefore natural modifications of the 
Same implement, and there are several in 
market, both at the East and at the West, re- 
cently brought out, yet having had several 
Seasons’ trial, which commend themselves to 
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agriculturists. Their desirable qualities are so 
obvious, if they are good for anything, that it 
has not been necessary to ‘‘push” and “ puff” 
them in order to secure their introduction. But, 
as the number increases, there will be, of course, 
great efforts made to establish claims to superi- 
ority. These we do not attempt to decide, but 
most heartily commend the principle upon 
which they are constructed, as eminently useful 
in saving labor, both in simple plowing and in 
hoeing corn and other crops. In the lightest 
work done by them, as in hoeing corn, two 
horses are necessary, for the implements are 
driven astride the rows. In the 
culture of corn, potatoes, sorg- 
hum, sugar cane, cotton, and all 
crops planted in hills and rows, 
far enough apart for two horses 
to be used, and which require 
hand or horse tillage, a vast 
amount of labor may be saved 
by the Sulky Cultivator. In 
buying, select one which has 
little machinery, which is strong, 
but not heavy, which may be 
easily repaired if broken, and 
in which the plows or teeth 
may be easily changed. The 
driver’s seat must be easy and secure, and the 
feet should do a good part of the work of ele- 
vating the plows over obstacles, depressing, etc. 





Whiffletree “Boot” for Plowing Orchards. 
—<)-— 

The benefit an orchard may receive from the 
tillage is often offset by the damage done by the 
careless plowing of a heedless plowman, so the 

' labor may as well be 
spared. But it is not 
necessary to injure the 
trees. The old plan of 
slipping old boots over 
the outer ends of the 
whiffletrees answered a 
tolerable purpose; but 
a better plan is com- 
municated to the readers 
of the Agriculturist, by 
Mr. Henry Korner, of 
Bellmont Co., O. It 
consists of a strong 
piece of harness leather, 
wide enough to fold over 
the end of the whiffle- 
tree, (which should be 
square on the end) and 
extend along the chain 
trace, gradually taper- 
ing until it terminates 
in a strap, by which 

Veen Soe i i ebineed 40 the 
trace. The broad end is fastened to the whiffle- 
tree by a short strap buttoning over a screw 
head. We know no better name to give this 
tree protector than whiffletree boot. Mr. K. 
thinks rubber (such as worn-out pieces of belt- 
ing, we presume) might be better than leather. 
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AVERAGE PRODUCTION OF Crops IN NEW 
YorRK AND IN GREAT Britarn.—The average 
production of wheat in 1865 in N. Y. State was 
13.36 bushels to the acre, in Great Britain, the 
estimated average for 1867 was 24.4; of oats, 
17.16 bushels to the acre, in Great Britain, 41.2; 
barley, 16.27 bushels to the acre, in Great Brit- 
ain, 33.7; showing very nearly twice the prod- 
uct in Great Britain of all these cereals. The 
comparison of the root crops is quite as fayora- 





ble to England. Yet the soil and climate ot 
New York are as well suited for all these 
crops, With the exception, perhaps, of turnips. 
The difference is mainly one of cultivation. 
With as much skill and capital invested in our 
farming we can show quite as good results. The 
English farmer, as a rule, does not own his land, 
but has a much larger capital invested in 
stock, tools, fertilizers, and labor. He manures 
liberally, and cultivates thoroughly, and gets 
his reward. If one who hires the land can 
afford to go to this expense, we who own our 
farms can much better afford it. The English 
average yield has been increasing for years; 
ours is decreasing. Is it not about time to 
farm more thoroughly, and turn the tables? 
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Hens’ Nests.—Among the numerous handy 
contrivances which Mr. J. H. Mabbett, of Jersey 
City, has in his very complete hen-house, are 
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Figs. 1 and 2,—HENS’ NESTS, 


his box nests, of which we made a sketch and 
present an engraving. These boxes are made 
of three-quarter inch boards, planed, and meas- 
ure 12+12+15 inches, the measure from front 
to rear being greatest. They may be made with 
both bottoms and tops, if desirable, but it is bet- 
ter to use one box as the cover for another, or 
to cover one course of boxes with a wide board, 
which will form an alighting shelf for nest 
boxes set upon it. Thesquare end presented to 
the front has a pear-shaped hole sawed in it, 
widest at the bottom. This remains open, but 
the piece which comes out of it is fastened by a 
screw in its small end, so as to form a lid to a 
hand-hole in the back end, as shown in fig. 2. 
These boxes may be arranged in three or four 
courses, and by alighting shelves and ladder 
made entirely accessible to fowls, while the eggs 
may be removed from the rear without disturb- 
ing the hens Sitting hens may have eggs put 
under them, and by turning the nest box around 
they will be safe from the annoyance of others, 
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Harvesting Barley. 
—_——_o—- 

There is more than one good way to do a 
great many things, and circumstances alter cases 
in times and ways without number. It is im- 
possible to advise positively in regard to what 
is absolutely the best way to conduct even sim- 
ple farming operations everywhere. Hence no 
agricultural paper is an infallible guide for every 
body, in matters of practice, however excellent 
and practical its teachings. A correspondent 
who believes in doing things both well and 
cheaply, writes out clearly his way of harvest- 
ing barley. Referring to the article on barley 
culture in the April number of the Agriculturist 
he says: “Imost heartily agree with the writer 
until he arrives at harvesting. He says: ‘In 
harvesting, the crop is cut with a reaper, and it 
is better to bind it into sheaves.’ It may be bet- 
ter to bind and even shock as we do wheat, but 
it costs too much. My plan for harvesting bar- 
ley, is this: I set my machine as for harvesting 
wheat, taking off the table or platform upon 
which the grain falls, thus letting it fall upon 
the ground. I proceed to cut down my piece 
the same as grass, except the machine being set 
in the manner described, the stubble is left per- 
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haps four or five inches high, thus allowing the 
knives to pass over ordinary stones and clods, 
Barley cut in this way—and I may say in what- 
ever way—should be cut while quite green, and 
no loss will be sustained by the team walking 
over it. The grain being thus evenly spread 
over the ground, a few hours’ sun is sufficient to 
cure it for the horse-rake, which is here put in, 
with hands to put up in cock. Barley well put 
up, cut in this way, will shed rain much better 
than barley thrown from the machine in bunch- 
es, and put up in like form. The first season 
that I cut barley in this way, my neighbor over 
the way cut his, and threw it off in bunches. 
Mine was soon cured and put up; his being in 
bunches, did not cure before it rained. He had 
to turn it all over, and before it was dry it rained 
again. Again it had to be turned, and at last 
it was put up. When we came to thrash, his 
barley was all badly stained, while mine was 
nearly all bright. My barley was harvested 
with half the labor of his, and the straw, as 
well as the grain, much better. He was not 
slow to see, nor will the many readers of the 
Agriculturist, if they once try it, that my plan 
for harvesting barley is the best.” 
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Florida as a Home for Northern Men. 
es 

Florida is attracting a fair share of northern 
emigration, and the tide will run hitherwards 
much stronger, as its merits are better under- 
stood. Previous to the war it had been little 
known to northern men, except as a resort for 
invalids in the winter. The war led a great 
many of our soldiers to pass the summer there, 
and afforded opportunities to become well ac- 
quainted with its soil, climate, and productions. 
It is not all swamp and sand, but has a good 
variety of soil, much of it fertile, and well- 
adapted to the crops of the Gulf States, and also 
to semi-tropical fruits. The climate is asserted 
by residents to be one of the healthiest, if not 
the most healthy, of all the States, and they 
bring statistics to prove it. This is probably 
true of the hammocks, and of the sandy por- 
tions, which contain the great bulk of the 
population, The temperature is quite uniform, 
and without the extreme and sudden changes, 
which make the seaboard Northern States so 
disagreeable, especially in the spring. Beside 
the staple crops of the South—cotton, tobacco, 
corn, sugar, and rice—it will produce, in the 
southern part, the pine-apple, banana, and plan- 
tain, and in all parts, the lemon and orange. 
The orange grows wild in the greatest luxuriance 
and health, and it is quite rare that a winter 
occurs so severe as to injure the trees. These 
wild trees make excellent stocks for the orange 
of commerce, and they only need grafting and 
cultivation, to produce fruit of the best quality, 
and in any desired quantity. Our northern 
men, and many of the natives, disappointed 
With their cotton planting, are now turning 
their attention to orange orchards, in which 
there is every prospect of success. We hear of 
this kind of enterprise in all parts of the State. 
Almost every landholder on the St. John has 
planted trees this winter; some by the dozen, 
and others by the thousand. At St. Augustine 
there are large plantations of young trees. In 
the interior, and on the Gulf shore, they are 
very busily planting, meaning to supply the 
Gulf States with this fruit in a few years. On 
Lake Griffin, a northern man has made a grove 
of 4,500 trees, by cleaning up a “hammock” of 
forty acres. Thelargest grove in the State, now 
in bearing condition, is on Indiqn River, and con- 














tains about 1500 trees. This is known all 
through the State as “Dummit’s Grove.” There 
is no doubt of the successof this fruit, or of the 
financial success of any man of good business 
capacity and horticultural tastes, who will turn 
his attention to this industry. Almost all phys- 
ical wants are easily supplied. Land is cheap, 
and stock need no shelter the year round. The 
Southern army for a long time drew a large 
part of its supplies of beef from this State. Pigs 
and poultry are at every man’s door, and require 
little attention. With its climate and soil, Flor- 
ida should supply us with most of our tropical 
fruits, and much other tropical produce. Coffee, 
tea, arrow-root, guayas, bananas, pine-apples, 
and cocoa-nuts, have all been grown within the 
State, with success, and probably only need 
fostering, to become established and staple crops. 
In our great seaboard cities, oranges, lemons, 
and bananas, are almost as cheap as apples. 
Florida can produce these and other tropical 
fruits in such abundance as to increase their 
consumption tenfold, and make them cheap the 
year round, in all our large towns and _ vil- 
lages. This would be a great means of health 
to our meat-eating population, and Florida 
would be enriched by this addition to her in- 
dustries. We wish the largest success to the 
emigrants to the State and the fruit planters. 
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Town and Local Agricultural Societies. 
——— 

Local Agricultural Ciubs, we believe, are quite 
largely on the increase. There are good rea- 
sons for the establishment of these societies, 
They do not, of necessity, and should never in- 
terfere with the County and State Societies 
The local society has a good work to do in 
bringing together neighbors with their products, 
There can be no doubt thata much larger num- 
ber will become interested in improved hus- 
bandry through these than through the larger 
societies. Meetings and exhibitions should be 
arranged for different seasons, not for the au- 
tumn alone. Spring exhibitions for the sale and 
exchange of seeds would be productive of much 
good. Sheep-shearing festivals, milking trials, 
implement tests, and other meetings, might be 
occasions of great utility and interest. <A fall 
exhibition at the town center will draw out a 
full representation of everything within the 
borders of the town. Men who have fine cattle 
can take them to the exhibition without much 
exposure of the animals, or much pecuniary 
loss. They may also be brought back to their 
own quarters at night. These town fairs usu- 
ally draw out a very good representation of all 
farm products, and it is not improbable that they 
may gradually work into periodical markets for 
the exchange and sale of grain, stock, fruits, 
vegetables, etc. Such fairs are of very great 
advantage in England, and we can see no good 
reason why they would not make a great saving 
of time in the exchange of products, prevent 
speculation, regulate prices, give the farmer 
a fairer reward for his labor, and make pro- 
visions cheaper to the consumers, 
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Butter a Great Source of Income. 
: setae 

In the report of the N. Y. State Agricultural 
Society for 1866, it is stated that the amount of 
butter produced in the State in 1855 was 90 
millions of pounds in round numbers, and in 
1865, 84 millions of pounds, showing a falling 
off of 6 millions of pounds. The cheese pro- 
duced in 1855 was 388 millions of pounds, and 
in 1865, 72 millions, showing an increase of 34 
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millions, or nearly doubling in ten years, The 
milk sold increased in the same time from 29 
millions of gallons to 29 millions. While there 
has been a very large increase in the produe. 
tion of the dairy districts, a much larger portion 
of the milk is sold in the cities and villages, and 
astill larger proportion is manufactured into 
cheese. This process has been going on in Ohio 
and probably in all the dairy States, though 
perhaps not in marked degree, These 
firures furnish an important hint to those who 
are going into the dairy business. It is evident 
that we want more butter, and that for some 
years to come it will pay better than any other 
dairy product, except in the immediate Vicinity 
of cities and villages. Do we not need butter 
factories now more than cheese fuctories ? They 
are already started in Orange County, New 
York, and there is abundant room for more, 


so 
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Commercial and Home-made Superphos- 
phate. 
=e 

Superphosphate should contain at least 10 
per cent of soluble phosphoric acid, and if it 
be really “improved” or “nitrogenized,” it should 
have 8 or more percentofammonia. An “am- 
moniated” superphosphate, examined by Prof. 
Johnson, contained 254 per cent of phosphoric 
acid, (of which 24 per cent was soluble) and 3} 
per cent of ammonia, the calculated value 
being $25.00 per ton. Another superphosphate 
was about equal to it, showing a value of $24.00, 
One showed 104 per cent of phosphoric acid, 
only 1 per cent of which was soluble in water, 
Its ammonia was 83 per cent, and its estimated 
value $16.50 per ton. Another was estimated 
at $16.20 per ton, and the most famous, or rather 
infamous, brand then in use was shown to be 
worth $41.00 per ton less than the price. 
Weare confident that a very much worse state of 
things exists at present—having positive knowl- 
edge of articles sold at high prices which are 
not worth carting two miles. The manufac- 
turers of these commercial manures ought to 
procure analyses of them from some well-known 
chemist in whom the public have entire con- 
fidence, and warrant their manures to be 
fully equal to the analysis. We who want 
fertilizers would then know what we were 
buying, and in case of fraud we should have 
our remedy. If this were done and the fer- 
tilizer were sold at a fair profit, there would be 
no occasion to make the article at home, for it 
can be made much cheaper upon a large scale. 

Prof. Johnson gives the following directions 
for making superphosphate from Sombrero 
guano, and we believe them to be equally 
applicable to the best qualities of Baker's 
or Jarvis’ Island guano, which is an article 
now in market: “The materials are 125 
Ibs. Sombrero guano; 32 1bs., or 2 gals., 1 qt. oil 
of vitriol; 16 lbs., or 2 gals. of water. ‘The oil of 
vitriol may be weighed out, or, if this be not con- 
venient, it may be measured out in a common 8 
gallon earthen pickle jar, which is converted into 
a measure by first filling into it two gallons and 
one quart of water, and making a deep scratch 
on the inside at the surfiee of the water. 

“The oil of vitriol and the water being measured 
off are now to be mixed. This is done by pour 
ing the acid in a slow stream into the water, with 
constant stirring, Never pour the water upon 
the acid. In this operation earthen vessels are 
the best, but a tight wooden vessel may also be 
employed. The mixture becomes very hot and 
blackens wood. Care should be taken to avoid 
spilling the acid upon the clothes or flesh. It is 
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better to transfer it by a ladle made of stout 
sheet lead or earthen ware than to pour it. 

“The diluted acid being ready, it is to be used 
while hot. Talf the contents of a bag of Som- 
prero guano is placed in a heap, and the acid 
Jadled upon it, and at the same time intermixed 
with the help of a wooden stirrer. In this way ¢ 
pasty mass is obtained, and with a little care, 
this one-half the guano will absorb the whole of 
the acid. After the mixture is completed, the 
remainder of the guano is sprinkled in, with 
thorough stirring, and in a short time the mass 
may be thrown out thinly upon a floor, and 
after standing a day or so, it will be a finished 
superphosphate, dry and fine, and ready for 
proadeast or drill sowing. On the large scale 
my detail of methods and results may doubtless 
be varied somewhat. A few trials will establish 
the right method.” 

If one wishes to make an ammoniated article, 
fish guano is the cheapest source of ammonia to 
add to the superphosphate. There is a_fine- 
ground and dried fish guano, which contains 
ten per cent of ammonia, or its equivalent in 
readily available nitrogenous matter. Six hun- 
dred pounds of this guano added to 1400 of the 
superphosphate prepared according to the above 
directions would give three per cent of ammonia, 
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Stay on the Farm. 
5 Rigen 

The cities and villages are already overcrowd- 
ed, and every kind of business languishes more 
than the cultivation of the earth. In the cities 
the labor market is overstocked, and one can 
get any desired number of hands for any con- 
ceivable job. Clerks from the country have 
usually to serve two or three years before they 
can get living wages. The city throngs with 
unemployed men and women, waiting for some- 
thing to turn up. Thoseewho find employ- 
ment have no security for permanence. Me- 
chanics lose their places and have to lie idle for 
weeks and months together. All the products 
of skill and labor are relatively cheaper than 
provisions and breadstuffs. The great material 
want of the nation is cheaper meats, grain, and 
vegetables. We have merchants, mechanics, 
and middlemen enough, but far too few farmers. 
The best cultivated State abounds in unculti- 
vated lands. Even in the vicinity of our large 
towns and cities, cheap Jands abound, and 
splendid chances for enterprising young men to 
win homes and fortune. Once settled upon his 
own acres, the farmer has constant, profitable 
occupation before him. Nowhere is unskilled 
labor so sure of sustenance, nowhere will intelli- 
gent industry so surely win a happy home and 
competence. In the country one never need to 
lack labor, and labor brings there the necessa- 
ries and comforts of life. 

_— et Oe a 
Breaking Prairie. 
setipe 

Wild prairie sod is very different from any 
green sward Eastern men are accustomed to see. 
It consists of the old and new, tough, dried, and 
decayed stems and foliage of many plants— 
many of which, indeed, are grasses, but in many 
places they hardly constitute the majority. 
There are weeds with roots as large as a man’s 
arm, tangled vines, tough, low-growing shrubs, 
and plants of many kinds from mosses to scrub- 
oaks, In breaking up such a mass of materials, 
all well matted together, it is no wonder that 
farmers easily argued themselves into the belief 
that shallow breaking is best. It kills the weeds, 
and the sod rots, and it is ready for a crop the 





next spring. <A few years ago this subject was 
discussed in the Agriculturist, and a question 
was lately proposed to our readers, to draw out, 
if possible, new views. Three responses are 
selected, as showing the views of intelligent 
farmers. A Missouri farmer, “C. W. H.,” writes: 

“* After several years’ experience in the culti- 
vation of prairie lands in Missouri, I am con- 
vinced that the best plan for breaking wild 
prairie land is to begin plowing in the spring 
as soon asthe ground is settled. Use a team 
sufficient to break the sod three or four inches 
deep, and follow the breaking team with a good 
two-horse team, and plow, throwing the subsoil 
on top of the sod, covering it nicely with loose 
earth, making a first-rate soil to sow spring wheat, 
oats, or any early grain or grass. It may lie 
until May 1st; then plant corn or vegetables, and 
you may expect a good crop with little labor. 
The land will be in splendid condition for a crop 
next season. I have seen 40 bushels of corn to 
the acre raised on ground prepared as above, 
without any more work, when others raised lit- 
tle more than seed, planted in the common way. 
I have also seen osage hedge grown from the 
seed from three to four feet high, in one year, 
on land prepared as above, without any culti- 
vation. Land so prepared is excellent for fall 
wheat. The advantages of thus preparing prairie 
are so obvious that details are unnecessary.” 

Lewis Benedict, Grant Co., Wis., after an ex- 
perience of 17 years, says: “‘ Commence break- 
ing prairie as soon as the grass starts in the 
spring sufficient for stock to get their living, and 
break what you can until harvest—that is, in this 
latitude about the 15th or 20th ef July—and 
what cannot be turned over by that time should 
lie until the next season. I tried breaking a 
part of a land after harvest that I had not time 
to finish before, and did not get half a crop 
the first or second year, and could see a plain 
difference in the crops six years after. It is 
best to break from 1}|_ to 2"\. inches. T have 
found the thinner the better ; tried several depths 
from 1'|2 inches to 8, and found the shallow 
breaking always the best. The turf rots much 
sooner, and brings better wheat. With deep 
breaking, the ground seems cold and lifeless, 
somewhat resembling fall breaking. After the 
first year, plow one inch deeper every year until 
a desirable depth is reached. In this section 
wheat is the most reliable crop to put in. Sow 
the next spring early—the earlier the better.” 

An Illinois farmer thus gives the result of his 
long experience: “ The best time to break 
prairie is in June, but it will answer from about 
the middle of May to the middle of July, or at 
any time after the grass has got a good start, 
and before it has got its growth, for before that 
period the roots are more readily killed, and the 
sod rots much quicker. Break just as shallow 
as it can be done, and have all the sod cut up, 
say from one to two inches. If the ground is 
smooth enough to break as shallow as one inch, 
it is all the better. The main object in break- 
ing up prairie is to subdue the sod in the most 
perfect manner in the shortest time. If it is 
broken deep, sufficient moisture is retained in 
the sod to keep the roots alive; these will turn 
and grow through the sod, requiring years 
to subdue them; but in shallow breaking the 
roots are all killed, and by September sufficient- 
ly rotted to harrow to pieces. The next plow- 
ing should be two or three inches deeper than 
itis broken, plowing the same way. If the local- 
ity is favorable for winter wheat, it will prob- 
ably be the most profitable crop to put in. It 
should be sown in September, say from the 1st 
to the 10th, and thoroughly harrowed in (not 











plowed). Ifthe locality is not suitable for win- 
ter wheat, corn will probably be the best to put 
in for the main crop; but a smallreturn must be 
expected, though sometimes a remunerative crop 
is obtained, as it requires no attention after 
planting until it is gathered. Potatoes often do 
well, as likewise pumpkins, squashes, melons, 
ete. Turnips generally do well. Should it be 
important to get as large a crop as possible the 
first year, the best way is to turn a double fur- 
row, by first breaking the sod shallow, being 
careful to lay the sod flat and level, running the 
plow in the same furrow, some two or three inch- 
es deeper, thus covering the sod completely. 
This is an expensive way of breaking, and I 
think not as good for the land, as the sod is too 
long in rotting. The plowshare and coulter 
should be kept constantly sharp by filing every 
two or three ‘rounds,’ as sharp as the file will 
make it, to ewt the perfect mat of roots below 
the surface. The share should be sent to the 
blacksmith every few days, to be drawn outthin- 
ner, thus saving the time of filing and the wear 
of the plow and file.” W. A. 8, 
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Summer Pruning or Pinching. 
ge 

There is no one point in horticulture about 
which there has been more discussion than that 
of summer pruning, and those who advocate, 
and those who condemn it, stand in abeuttthe 
same relation as they did years ago—~each the 
more confirmed in his own opinion. We con- 
sider it useful or injurious, according to the 
manner in which it is done, and the subjects 
upon which it is practised. To allow a tree 
to make vigorous shoots and then cut them 
away in summer, or to pinch the young shoots 
without any thought of the effect, so long as 
something is pinched, will, like all other hap- 
hazard work, be likely to result in serious in- 
jury. Summer pruning is done, in the first 
place, to regulate the form of the tree. Dwarf 
trees, especially, may be so managed by rubbing 
out a few needless shoots here, and stopping 
the growth of another there, that there need 
seldom be any pruning required. Nip out the 
growing point with the thumb and finger, and 
the branch will cease to elongate; but after a 
while the buds upon the shoot will push, and 
when these have made a few leaves, they must 
be pinched in the same manner. The growth 
from buds and grafts is often very vigorous ; 
that from buds often runs up as along, succulent 
wand, hardly strong enough to support itself, 
and with but little disposition to form. side 
shoots. By pinching at the proper hight, the 
buds along the sides will start, and with a little 
attention a low-headed, shapely tree may be 
had, that will not need to be cut to pieces in 
order to bring it into proper form when planted. 
Another use of pinching is to throw the tree 
into bearing. It is now a well-received opinion 
that whatever threatens the life of a tree tends 
to induce fruiting ; hence we hear of trees being 
made to bear by hacking them with an axe, by 
root pruning, etc. When the development of 
the tree is arrested by pinching, it usually sets 
about making fruit buds, instead of leaf buds. 
In pinching dwarf pear trees, the shoot from 
the bud at the end of a branch is allowed to 
grow, and those starting along the sides of the 
branch are pinched back to three leaves. If 
shoots start from those that have been pinched, 
nip them back to two leaves. The leading shoot 
is shortened as may be desired, after growth is 
over. The formation of fruit buds upon dwarf 
pears and apples is hastened by pinching, 
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PHARAOH’S 


Chariots, and horses, and horsemen, made a 
great impression on those who viewed the de- 
struction of Pharaoh’s host, as described by Mo- 
ses, and sung by Miriam. The inspiration of the 
scene led to the composition of one of the 
grandest poems ever written or sung, This 
song should be read with the description which 
precedes it, and a feeling of sympathy with the 
great leader and lawgiver of Israel, if not with the 
discontented mob of which he was the liberator. 
So read, it is certainly calculated to stir the 
wildest enthusiasm, and might well fill an animal 
painter with visions of horses such as nothing 
else could. These three heads, from one of 
Herring’s famous pictures, are admirable as de- 
picting fright and consternation in the horse. 
A frightened horse, of which man has lost 
control, and which is wildly exerting his great 
power without other aim than to escape some 
real or fancied peril, and without regard to 
dangers which may lie before him, is a grand as 
well as terrible sight. Such a horse, if he sur- 
vives the frantic race which he runs, after, per- 
haps,kicking and shaking himself free from every 
trammel, is never the same horse again. His ex- 
perience and views of life have changed, and 
sights and sounds haye new meanings. The 
bridle must be strong, the harness secure; he 
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must always be controlledgand never trusted im- 
plicitly. Used thus, his days of usefulness may 
be long—but he will never again be reliable. 
met fmm ee 
The Striped Bug. 
ae 

The great enemy to squash, cucumber, and all 
other vines of the same family, at least in their 
younger days, is the striped bug. The little 
tormenter is so well known that it need not be 
described. It attacks the young vines as soon 
as the seedling plants break through the ground, 
and they have truly a “struggle for existence,” 





which does not always end in the ‘survival of 


the fittest.” If the vines can be protected until 
they have made five or six leaves, they generally 
are able to endure the attacks of these insects, 
though not always. The importance of this 
enemy is shown by the variety of means that 
have been proposed for his destruction. Cover- 
ing the vines during their early growth is the 
only sure preventive we know of, but this is 
applicable only ona small seale. A square, bot- 
tomless box, made of foot boards and covered 
With muslin or millinet, with its lower edges 
well pressed into the ground, will keep off the 
bugs, The neat hand-glass advertised in March 
last would doubtless be still better, as it gives 
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more light. Mr. Gregory, the well-known 
squash raiser, after trying many things, relies 
upon plaster, or oyster-shell lime, which he con- 
siders of equal value. He objects to air-slaked 
stone lime, as it is apt to be too caustic, and in- 
jures the plants. The plaster or lime is applied 
by shaking it from a small, fine sieve, while 
the leaves are wet from rain or dew. The first 
application is made as soon as the plants show 
themselves, and renewed as often as washed off. 

Mr. G. E. Hulse of Ulster Co., N. Y., makes 
a sort of “scare-crow,” which he says he finds 
effectual. We think we have seen the same in 
use many years ago. He says: “ Take a stick 
about three feet in length, fasten a string to one 
end of it and tie a bunch of paper to the other 
end of the string; place the stick in the ground, 
at an angle of about 45°, so that the paper 
will hang directly over the hill of cucumber 
plants, and the wind will keep the paper swing- 
ing, thus effectually frightening away the bugs. 
Luse elder for sticks as they are easily trimmed.” 

C. 8. Dewitt, Geneva, N. Y., writes: “I tried 
last year for the striped bug powdered White 
[Tellebore, which I had bought for currant 
bushes, and with the very best results. My 
nearest neighbor had two hundred sashes of 
20 
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melons, and lost ahout 33 per cent by this pest 
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The Monkey-Flower—Mimulus, 
—_—o— 
A species of Mimulus (I. Juteus) grows all 
along our Pacific coast, and is also found in 
Chili; in its wild state it is pleasing enough but 
not particularly showy. So much does it vary, 
eyen in its wild state, that botanists have made 
several species of its different forms. It may 
well besupposed that a plant with such a natural 
tendency to vary, would, in the hands of 
careful florists, give rise to some marked 
varieties. Of late years it has received 
much attention, and the result has been 
the production of some most beautiful 
forms, all widely differing from the native 
ones. The engraving will give a good 
idea of the general appearance of these. 
They differ in the spread of the corolla, 
and in its texture, color, and markings. 
The ground color is usually some shade 
of yellow, which is dotted, and blotched 
with a rich purple or deep scarlet. The 
flowers even come double, with one corol- 
la within another, as may be seen from 
our engraving in our Horticultural An- 
nual for the present year; this variety, 
which is known in the catalogues as 
Bull’s Mimulus, tigrinus fl. pl., is said by 
Mr. Vick to come always true from the 
seed. There seems to be no end to the 
names, and the catalogues have M. pune- 
tatus, speciosus, variegatus, Harlequin, ti- 
grinus, and the like, but all garden varie- 
ties of one species. The Mimulus is a 
perennial, which, however, seldom stands 
our winters, and can only with certainty 
be kept from year to year in the green- 
house. <As it is one of those perennials 
that bloom the first year from the seed, 
it is usually classed as an annual. The 
seeds are very small and should be sown 
with care; it often comes from self-sown 
seed. The plants need a light, moist, and 
rich soil, and should be placed where 
they will be partially shaded from our in- 
tense midsummer sun. For pot culture 
the varicties of Mimulus are very useful, 
and choice varieties may be propagated 
by cuttings, or by division. The old 
Musk Plant is a species of Mimulus, (I. 
moschatus,) and is prized by many for the 
peculiar musky odor of its foliage. It is 
a low-growing, rather trailing plant, and needs 
plenty of water and shade. Its flowers are not 
showy. We have two native species with small 
purple flowers, and which are rather weedy- 
looking plants. They grow in moist places, 
and are called Mimulus ringens and M. alatus, 
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An Oak Scale Louse. 








A gentleman residing at Orange, N. J., recent- 
ly brought us a specimen of English Oak, which 
presented the worst case of scale that ever came 
under our notice. The small scale insects are 
not so numerous upon a given space as we have 
seen the oyster-shell bark-louse, noticed in April 
last, but their effects are much more mhrked. 





OAK SCALE LOUSE. 


sucha manner as to give the whole surface a 
repulsive appearance, not unlike that presented 
by some pustular skin diseases. The scale it- 
self is less than a line in diameter, and very 


Shiny black to the naked eye, but dark brown 
under a magnifier; these contain numerous 
eggs, while the yellowish scales mixed. with 
them were empty or contained only dead re- 
mains, The tree—one of several oaks purchased 
and planted at the same time—is completely 
covered in the manner we haye described. The 
engraving gives something the appearance of 








nearly circular. Most of the individuals appear 





the twig, but fails to convey the repulsive look. 





MONKEY FLOWER—MIMULUS. 


We find that Dr. Fitch has noticed some scale 
insects upon some of our native oaks, but we 
cannot make his brief description apply to the 
present insect. Loudon quotes the case of an 
oak which was cut down in the Bois de Boulogne 
(Paris), which from the description must have 
been similarly affected, but the name of the in- 
sect is not given. Our advice as to this tree was 
to cut it down before others became infested. 
We are glad to see a growing attention paid to 
the condition of our various ornamental and for- 
est trees, as they are quite as liable to the attacks 
of diseases and insects as are our fruit trees. 
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Preparing for the Exhibitions. 

That our horticultural shows, on the whole, 
do a great deal of good, we do not doubt; that 
the system of offering prizes for the best—mean- 
ing usually the largest—specimen of this or 
that, without regard to the way in which it was 
produced, tends much to the advancement of 
general horticulture, we very strongly doubt. 
A glance at the list of prize takers will show 
that year after year certain persons are sure to 
take the prize for certain things, Those who 





devote themselves to growing special fruits and 





flowers will, of course, attain greater perfection 
than the novice, but the novice does not know 
that the fruits, ete., which have carried off the 
prize that he hoped to gain were prepared long 
beforehand for the exhibition. Prizes are offer- 
ed, and people who know how, set themselves 
at work to win them. It is mainly a trial between 
experts, and as a general thing the amateur or 
commercial cultivator has no chance. An 
illustration of preparing for the exhibi- 
tion occurred within our knowledge: 
two boys, 10 and 12 years old, saw the 
schedule of a fair, and decided to try, one 
for the premium on beets, and the other 
for that on carrots. A few plants of each 
were assigned to the boys; they gave 
them plenty of room, fed them with liq- 
uid manure, and tended them daily. 
The consequence was that the premiums 
for the “three best beets” and “three 
best carrots” were awarded to these boys, 
to the exclusion of those who had prob- 
ably grown an acre or more of either, and 
selected the best of their produce. Now, 
what these boys did is what must be 
done by any one who competes for 
prizes—he must prepare for the exhibi- 
tion. If it is for the ‘best quart of straw- 
berries,” take a row that should yield a 
bushel, and after the fruit has set and is 
large enough to show whether it is. per- 
fect, pick off all but two or three berries 
to a stem. Mulch the plants, water them, 
coax them with liquid manure, and if 
the berries are ripening up too soon, put 
up a cloth to shade them. Doubtless a 
quart of enormous berries will result, that 
will take the prize. The committee will 
ask no questions, perhaps not taste of the 
watery, flavorless monsters, but the grow- 
er will go out as the prize strawberry cul- 
tivator. If contending for the prize on 
squashes, grow but one squash to the 
vine, feed it and water it, and a prize 
squash will result. The prizes for Dah- 
lias and roses, and other flowers, are ob- 
tained in asimilar manner. Pot plants 
are often “garnished,” that is, the plant, 
whether fruit or flower, is made to ap- 
pear more prolific, by skillfully attaching 
branches of fruit or flowers. We mention 
this practise, not tocommend it, but to warn com- 
mittees that it isdone. So far as these decisions 
show what manuting, watering, thinning, and 
high culture generally, will do, they are in that 
respect well, but so far as indicating what may 
be done in general culture, they are useless, 
rt D 
The Grape Curculio. 
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For some years there have been occasional 
accounts from some parts of the West, of injury 
to the grape by a curculio. No full account of 
this insect had been given until the appearance 
of the excellent Report of Mr. B. D. Walsh on 
the Noxious Insects of Illinois. Mr. W. has 
studied up the insect, and we 
give an abstract of his account 
and make use of one of his fig-[ 
ures. The perfect insect is about 
one-tenth of an inch long, and of 
the shape shown in the enlarged 
engraving. It is black, with 
short, scale-like, white hairs, which give the black 
a grayish tint. The wing-covers are grooved 
and dotted as shown in the engraving. One of 
the distmguishing marks of this species is the 
coarse tooth upon the four front shanks, For 
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detailed description we must refer to 
} 


a more 


Mr. Walsh’s Report. In June the beetle de- 
posits its egg in the young grape, leaving as its 
mark a dark, circular dot. The larva, when 
hatehed, feeds upon the contents of the berry, 
which continues, to all appearance, sound and 

The full-grown grub is almost two- 


plump. 
tenths of an inch long, legless, yellowish-white, 
with a horny, pale brownish-yellow head. Late 
in July, or early in August, the larva drops to 


the ground, or the berry containing it falls from 


the bunch, and it makes its way below the sur- 
face of the earth, where it undergoes its trans- 
formation, and comes out a perfect insect in 
Septemb¢ I. —. females secrete them- 
selyes until the following spring is not yet made 
out. The accounts of the destructiveness of 


this insect come from Illinois, Ohio, and Ken- 
tucky; in the last-named State sixteen acres of 
vines in one place have been ruined by it. As 
wk possesses sufficient powers of flight, grape 
growers should be on the look-out for its ap- 
pearance. Mr. Walsh states that there are 
several parasites that feed upon its larva, and 
thus seem to diminish their numbers, 
ommends jarring the perfect insects from the 
vines and catching them upon a sheet. When 
alarmed, as by a slight rap upon the vine, they 
drop even more readily than the Plum curculio, 


and ree- 
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Picking and EONS Fruits. 


When the small ine begin to ripen, horti- 
affiliates with commerce, and he who 
given all his thought to raising 
must now turn his to disposing 

Much of the pecuniary success depends 
in which the fruit reaches the 
Inthe Eastern markets small fruits of 
most kinds are sold in yr other pack- 
‘s, holding nominally a pint or a quart; while 
at the West, they are sent to market in trays 
holding a half bushel, and are measured out to 
the purchaser. To several inquirers as to the 
best box or basket for fruit, we have not replied, 


culture 
has heretofore 
fruit 


of it. 


attention 


upon the way 
market. 
baskets « 


ae 








PICKING STAND. 


as the question is yet unsettled. It depends in 
a great measure upon local prejudices. Whiat- 
ever package is used, it should admit of being 
well rounded up, so that when it reaches mar- 
ket it will be at least level full. A basket con- 
taining three-quarters of a pint, if it is well 


rounded, will be preferred by the majority of 


purchasers, to a full pint of fruit that does not 
fill the basket. Very few people have a definite 
idea of what a pint or a quart is, and a wide 
difference may be made in the capacity of bas- 
kets, without the inexperienced being able to 
perceive it. Until we have a law, or custom, 
which prescribes that fruit shall be sold by 
weight, the grower must observe the customs 
that pe ople have made “a law unto themselves.” 
Why cherries, currants, and grapes should sell 
by the pound, and strawberries, blackberries, 
etc., by measure, is not easy to perceive. We 
advocate selling by weight, but as all our peo- 
ple buy by measure, we must accept it. Pick- 
ing of the small fruits is generally done by the 
piece—so much for the so-cailed quart. On 
large fruit farms, the succession of small fruits, 


| 











beginning with strawberries and ending with 
blackberries, furnishes employment for at least 
three months. We know of some establish- 
ments where the pickers are employed by the 
but this is where there is a class of women 
who are willing todo hoeing and other field 
work, and may be considered exceptional. The 
work is mainly done by women and girls, though 
boys and feeble men sometimes take a part. In 
fruit communities it is not considered “degrad- 
ing” for any one, whatever his pretensions, to 
go into the field. And why should it be any- 
A shanty or tent is put up in the field, 
“boss,” and to shel- 
The empty baskets 


day, 


where ? 
as the headquarters of the 
ter the fruit from the sun. 
are delivered from here and are received here 
when filled. Each picker has a stand like that 
shown in the engraving. It is made of the 
proper size to hold twelve baskets; besides these 
the picker usually takes as many more as she 
can bring back in her hand when filled. Each 
picker has her row assigned to her, and she is 
expected to pick clean. A foreman passes 
along the rows occasionally to see that the work 
The fruit is to be picked with 
the hull on, and the stem must be broken with- 
put injuring any fruit yet unripe. The fruit is 
to be assorted as it picked, and all of under 
size or defective shape to be put into baskets by 
itself. When the picker returns with full bas- 
kets to headquarters, she is credited with the 
number of them on a check list, or receives tick- 
ets for them, The one 
who receives the fruit puts the baskets into the 
fruit in a crate by 


is properly done. 


according to custom. 
crates, placing the poorer 
itself, to sell as second rate. 
the whole work must see that no part is slighted, 
the fruit must be properly assorted, picked 
clean, and the baskets properly rounded. Some- 
times the fruit is picked in trays and afterwards 
assorted and put into baskets; but this is an old 
way, and is not advisable, as it requires the fruit 
to be handled twice. Picking should not com- 
mence until the dew is off, and the fruit after 
being gathered should be sheltered from the 
heat of the sun as soon as possible. It should 
be so arranged that the picking of one day shall 
reach the market the next morning. 
course, often requires night work, and there 
should be a sufficient force to carry out every 
part with promptness. All crates and packages 
should be plainly marked with the name of the 
owner, and, if forwarded by public conveyance, 
both that of the owner and consignee should be 
placed on the package. Baskets rounded full and 
alittle pressed will reach their destination in bet- 
ter condition than those merely level full, where 
the berries have a chance to rattle by jolting. 


eo 4 
Supports for Climbing Plants. 
p= 

Annual climbing plants are general favorites ; 
their graceful forms and often brilliant flowers 
add much to the beauty of a garden, They are 
a little more troublesome 
than other annuals, as some 
kind of support must be 
provided for them. At the 
iron-work stores various 
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The overseer of 


This, of 


this is its formality, and that the vines become 
crowded above, just where they should haye 
the most room. This scems to be the best we ay 
of growing the vine, but 
robust climbers we do not like it. 


cypress for more 
The support 
that pleases us best, as it gives the climbers g 
chance to follow their own sweet will, and apr. 
range themselves in graceful and picturesque 
forms, is made from a young tree well fur. 
nished with branches. Cedar is best, but any 
other of the proper form will do, if the portion 
that goes into the ground be dipped in gas-tar, 
or solution of blue vitriol. Cut the limbs back 
to such a length as fancy may dictate, only 
avoid making the support top-heavy. What: 
ever support is used, it must be set firmly in the 


cabin It should not be forgotten that the 
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SUPPORT FOR CLIMBERS 
mass of vines that will cover it will offer a 
broad surface to the wind, and if not firmly set, 
the whole will be apt to go over when the vines 
are just in their prime. Trellises for such low 
growers as Sweet Peas, Nasturtiums, ete., may be 
made in Where formality will 
not an objection, a modification of the 
English pea hurdle will answer. Cross bars, 
pierced with holes, are nailed to uprights, and 
through the holes twine is drawn, in the man- 
in the engraving. The length and 
strength of the parts will be governed by the 
plants for which it is to be used. Those for peas 
are made of two-inch stuff. It is best to wet the 
twine before it is put on, as it shrinks and 
slackens less afterwards. These, if the portions 
in the ground are protected from rotting by 
may be preserved for several years. 


various ways. 
be 


ner shown 


gas-tar, 
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The Grape Vine—How it Grows and What 
to Do with it.—5th Article. 


_ nes 
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Last month we extended our vine until it bore 
four upright canes, but this is not enough fora 
well-established vine, and in order to get a 
greater amount of bearing wood a little differ- 
ent course must be followed. Having our vine, 
figure 8, with two well-grown canes, we will 
first show how. it is managed onthe Horizontal 
Arm and Spur system of pruning. This 
| sometimes called Fuller’s system, probably be- 
| cause Mr. F. gives preference to it, and clearly 
; explains it in his excellent Grape Culturist ; but 
| we are quite sure he makes no claim to having 





kinds of wire trellises are 
sold, but these are general- 
ly too expensive for most persons, and are too 


formal in design for any but highly kept 
grounds, A yery common support is to plant 


a central pole, from the top of which are fasten- 
ed numerous strings which at their other ends 
are attached to pegs driven in the ground ina 





DOWN. 


AL —-ARMS BENT 
The two upright canes in the 
figure are tobe pruned at the length of four 
These canes 
are to be bent down to form horizontal arms, 


Fie ig. 


originated 
feet, as shown by the cross line. 


from the buds of which upright, fruit-bearing 


shoots may grow. We assume that a trellis of 


circle, making a tall cone. The objection to ; Some kind has been built, and that the lower 
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wire or bar is a foot or eighteen inches from the 
ground. If these arms were to be brought to a 
jorizontal position, and tied there at once, the 
buds would start unevenly, Though in a hori- 
gontal position, the buds nearest the ends of the 
arms are still upper buds, and are quite apt to 
take the advantage of those nearer the stem. 
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Fie. 12.—bDOUBLE ARMS WITIL SINGLE CANES, 


To ensure an even breaking,or starting, it is 
better to curve the ends of the arms downwards, 
and not tie them to the trellis until the shoots 
have made a growth of two or three inches, as 
in figure 11. In tying the arms, observe care 
not to break the tender shoots, and use willow 
twigs for fastening; do not tie too tightly, as 
the arms are expected to increase in diameter. 
Oneach arm, from four to six canes are to grow, 
according to the variety; those with large foliage 
requiring more room must have the canes 
farther apart. The shoots desired for canes 
should be from the upper side of the arn, if 
possible, but if from any accident this is not 
practicable, one from the under side may grad- 
ually be trained up. All other shoots are to be 
rubbed off. As these upright shoots grow they 
must be carefully tied to the trellis; they will 
probably set three bunches of fruit: each, but 
one of these, or even two, if not a very vigorous 
vine, should be removed to prevent the common 
injury of overbearing. The shoots, during the 
summer, are to have the same care in pinching 
laterals, removal of insects, ete., as we have 
already indicated, and when they have reached 
the hight of about two feet, the top, or growing 
point, is to be pinched. There is much objection 


by some, to this summer pinching. The reason 
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Fig. 13.—vINE WITH DOUBLE ARMS. 
for it is the same as we gave for pinching the 
laterals—it_ produces greater health and vigor in 
the remaining foliage, and enables it the better 
to resist disease; the forces of the vine which 
would be expended in prolonging the shoot, are 
diverted to other uses, among which is the 
better nutrition and development of the fruit. 
If all has gone on well, the vine at pruning 











time will have the appearance shown in figure 
12—two horizontal arms, each bearing six or 
less upright canes. In the figure, one cane has 
the fruit left on, merely to show the place in 
Which it is borne. If it be desired to keep the 
vine in this form, each upright cane is cut back 
toasingle bud; but usually two canes, instead 
of one, are grown, and from 
What has been before said, 
it will be readily seen that 
this may be effected by cut- 
ting the canes back to two 
buds. This will leave the 
vine, after it is pruned, with 
two horizontal arms, along 
Which are a row of upright 
stubs, called spurs, which 
have two buds upon each. 
The next year after the 
arms are laid down, if this 
kind of pruning has been 
done upon the vine, it will 
throw up two shoots where one stood the year 
before. These will bear fruit, and during the 
summer require the same treatment as that in- 
dicated above for a single shoot. In autumn 
the vine will appear differently, and present to 
the pruner two canes instead of one; figure 13 
gives a portion of an arm of such a vine. In 
pruning at this time, the object is, to so treat 
the vine that it shall continue to produce two 
shoots and no 
more from = each 
spur. The prun- 
ing for each cane 
is just that de- 
scribed last month 
for treating a 
young vine, to 
make it produce 
only two canes— 
cutaway one cane 
altogether, and 
shorten the other 
to two buds. The manner of doing this is shown 
in figure 14, in which the parts are given larger 
than in the preceding figure; the cross-line 
shows where the cut is made to remove one 
cane entirely. The pruning is done in the same 
way, year after year, observing to alternate at 
each pruning the side from which the cane is 
removed. If the left hand cane is taken away 
this year, remove the right hand one the next. 
With weak-growing varieties it is advised by 
some, not toJay the arms down the full length 
at once, but to lay down an arm for a third of 
the length, and the next year extend it by laying 
down as much more of the canes at the extreme 
ends of the arms, and so on, these canes having 
been allowed to grow four or five feet long and 
trained in an inclined position for the purpose, 
The arms need not be taken from as near the 
ground as above described, but may be started 
at any convenient hight, on a vigorous vine, all 
buds below being, of course, rubbed off. This 
allows vines to be grown in tiers, one above the 
other. A single arm, where circumstances re- 
quire it, can be grown as well as a double one, 
by laying down a single cane instead of two. 
These are the main features of the Horizontal- 
Arm and Spur system, which is one which has 
its opponents as well as its advocates. Where 
well followed out, it las been, so far as we 
haye seen it, successful; neglect is fatal to it. 
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Lrwa Beans.—Tiie dried Lima Bean always 
brings a good price in the market, and the sup- 
ply is often quite short of the demand. Ten 


dollars a bushel is not an unusual price for the 
beans. We do not know of any instances where 
they have been grown on a large scale, and can- 
not tell the yield per acre; but think that it is 
a crop that offers fair inducements for some to 
make a specialty of it. A rich, gravelly loam 
best suits them. Plant in hills, four feet apart 
each way, setting first a pole about eight fect 
high in each hill, and pressing the beans into 
the soil, eye down. Put ten beans to a pole, 
and cover an inch deep, and if all grow, thin 
to four, If they are rotted in cold rains, replant. 
Give good cultivation until the vines shade 
the ground. Near a market it will be more 
profitable to sell the beans green, but those 
away from large towns can allow them to ripen, 
and send them to market at their convenience. 
It is a common practice to pick the beans green, 
shell, and dry them. They meet with a ready 
sale, except just when green ones are fresh, 
They are soaked until plump, and sold in the 
condition of green beans, in our city markets. 
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A Weeding Hook. 
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The readers of the Agriculturist are indebted 
to Mr. J. Fink, of Baldwinsville, N. Y., for a 
number of useful contrivances, and he now 
sends us a drawing of a weeding hook, which 
he and his neighbors have 
found very efficient in the 
garden. Figure 1 shows 
the shape of the blade, 
which is 4 inches long (ex- 
clusive of the shank), 4° 
inch wide at the 
base, and 7}, inch 
wide at point. 


—— 
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\ 
4 \ The blade is 
y \ made of — steel, 
Z% X about the thick- 
4 \ ness, in the cen- 
4 \ ter, of a cross- 
y \ cut saw, with 
4 \ the edges ham- 
% \ mered or ground 


~ 


down to a stunt 
edge, « With a 
three - cornered 
file make saw- 
teeth, with a 
“rank rake” of 
the teeth point- 
ing towards the 
handle. Figure 
2 gives a per- 
! spective view of 

. the blade after 
Fig. 1. peing bent and 
mounted in 2 handle. Mr. F. finds that a tool of 
this kind takes a sharp hold upon weeds and is 
very effectual in bringing them up by the roots. 
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Fig. 2. 
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Proninc EvERGREENS.—Our common ever- 
greens, Spruces, Firs, Hemlocks, and Arbor 
Vitees, may be pruned with as much freedom as 
deciduous trees, and brought into any desirable 
shape. To get a dense, green pyramid, always 
keep the lower branches longest. The new 
growth may be shortened-in in summer. In 
cutting, some care should be exercised, espe- 
cially with the spruces and others that push 
large, vigorous shoots, These should be sever- 
ed with asloping cut from below, which will 
show much less than a square cut. Hemlocks 
are most patient of shearing, which may be 
done while the trees are in full growth, 
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Spruces, Hemlocks, and Firs. 
aes 

Among the Spruces, Hemlocks, and Firs, are 
found most of the really popular evergreens for 
general cultivation. Our own woods furnish 
some of these, and sev- 
eral from other countries 
make themselves quite at 
home in our grounds. 
The Hemlock is readily 
recognized, but to many 
persons it is not easy to 
distinguish a Spruce from 
a Fir. The catalogues 
and books are bother- 
some, as there we find 
the botanical names 
Abies, Tsuga, and Picea, 
and used in different 
ways by different au- 
thors; and even bctanists 
of reputation are not 
agreed in their applica- 
tion of names. A more 
extended knowledge of 
these trees has shown 
that the characters upon 
which they were divided 
into the three genera 
mentioned above, were 
not to be relied upon, 
and in his new Book of Evergreens, Mr. Hoopes 
has very properly placed them all under Adces. 
He makes three divisions of the genus: 1, the 
True Spruces (Abies proper); 2, the Hemlock 
Spruces, (Tsuga); 3, the Firs,(Picea). The most 


Fig. 2.—ABIES CANADENSIS. 


obvious differences between the plants of this 
genus and the Pines are the single or scattered 
leaves, which in the Pines are in clusters of two 





to five, and the cones, which ripen the same 
year the trees blossom, while in the Pines they 
do not mature until the year after. The Spruces 
have their leaves pointing in every direction, 
and pendent cones; the cones of the Hemlocks 


Fig. 1.—ABIES SMITHIANA. 


are hanging down, but the leaves spread in two 
directions,and appear as if placed in two opposite 
rows along the stems; in the Firs, the leaves 
seem to be more or less two-rowed, but the cones 
are erect, and their scales fall away when ripe, 


while in the cones 
of Spruces and 
Hemlocks the 
scales remain. We 
are glad that Mr. 
Hoopes has _ plac- 
ed all these trees 
under one generic 
name, as nursery- 
men and cultiva- 
tors need not here- 
after be bewilder- 
ed with Abies and 
Picea. Mr.Hoopes 
gives an account 
of the hardiness 
of the different 
species, as well as 
their other quali- 
ties, derived from 
his own experi- 
ence and his ob- 
servations in the 
collections of oth- 
ers; so that the 
work, while _ it 
aims at scientific 
accuracy as far as 
names and de- 
scriptions go, is 
nevertheless ex- 
ceedingly practi- 
cal. The common 
White Spruce (A- 
bies alba) comes in 
for a just share of 
praise, while its 
brother, the Black 
(A. nigra) is not 
recommended, on 


account of the unsightly character of the tree 
when past its youth. 
(A, evcelsa) is, of course, high in the author’s | evergreens, and is fuller than any foreign oné 


The Norway Spruce 








favor, and he gives an account of seventeen 
varieties of this most popular tree. The beauti. 
ful Menzies’ Spruce (A. Menaiesii), though sue. 
cessful with him is often injured elsewhere, 

The Himalayan Spruce (A. Smithiana), fig. 1, 
Is aS uncertain as it & 
beautiful, and can be Tals. 
ed in the latitude of Phi). 
adelphia only with the 
greatest care. Our author 
is decided in his prefer. 
ence for the native Hem. 
lock Spruce (A. Cana. 
densis), fig. 2, which he 
considers, and justly too, 
according to our notion, 
as the evergreen of eyer- 
greens. Douglass’ Spruce 
(A. Douglasii), is in the 
same list with the Hima-. 
layan, satisfactory some- 
times. Among the Firs, 
the Balsam Fir (A. dal- 
samed), fig. 3, gets faint 
praise; the young plants 
are beautiful, but the old 
ones are shabby. The 
Cephalonian Fir (A. Ce. 
phalonica); Nordmann’s 
Fir, (A. Nordmanniana); 
Great Silver Fir (A. gran- 
dis); the Siberian Silver Fir, (A. Péichta); and 
other less common species, are commended for 
general cultivation. All lovers of beautiful 
trees, and their number is rapidly increasing, 
will find Mr. Hoopes’ work a most interesting 





Fig. 3.—ABIES BALSAMEA. 


one. It is the only work published in this 
country that gives the latest experience with 
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‘THE HOUSEHOLD. 
(ae For esas Household Items, see “* Basket” pages.) 
nu LPDPD LLL LD DID I II IY 
A Wire Egg Stand. 

Sega 
The engraving shows a convenient and neat ar- 
rangement for cooking eggs. The eggs may be placed 
in the stand and put into the water and removed 
all at once, while the same contrivance which has 
aided their cooking will serve to place them prop- 
erly upon the table. There is scarce ly anything 
upon which people are more fastidious than the 
manner of cooking eggs. Some like them hard all 
through. Others follow the old three-minute rule, 





STAND FOR BOILING EGGS. 

which keeps the eggs in boiling water for three 
minutes by the clock or egg glass. This makes the 
part near the shell overdone, and leaves the center 
nearly raw. Our way is to put the eggs into a 
saucepan of boiling water, which is immediately re- 
moved from the fire, but kept hot for five minutes 
after putting in the eggs. They willthen be nicely 
and equally cooked all through. The stand here 
figured will allow all the eggs to be cooked alike, 
whatever may be the preference as to style. It 
is to be had at the city house-furnishing stores. 
6 D> Cas —$ > 
Household Ornaments. 
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FLOWER-GLASS Work Stanp.—The following, 
contributed by Mrs. Annie M. Brown, of Jefferson 
Co., Iowa, is familiar to many of our readers, but 
will be new to many others: ‘* Almost any one who 
can work with an edge tool can make the frame of 
the stand. No matter if it is rough, only construct 
it so that it will set firmly. To insure this, have 
the boftom made of 114 inch oak plank, the top of 
one inch pine, or other light lumber (fig. 1). The 





Figs. Land 2.—sTAND UNCOVERED AND COVERED. 


material used for the cover of the stand can be of 
furniture calico, plain worsted goods, or damask, 
to suit one’s fancy or convenience. Cuta circular 
piece just fitting the top of the stand, and to this 
sew the skirt, as we shall call it, without gathers. 
The skirt should be Jong enough to reach a little 
under the foot of the stand,and may be confined 
there by adraw-string around it, or fastened around 
the circular foot by brass-headed tacks. The simple 
cord with tassels, that is tied around the middle and 
binds the cloth in fluted folds, gives grace and 
beauty to the stand. To convert this into a work- 
stand for the sitting-room, whose ready pockets 
shall hold grandmother's knitting work, mother’s 
variety of work, and Minnie’s crochet work, you 
have only to take a strip of the cloth, in length one 





and two-thirds the circumference of the top, and 
from nine to twelve inches in width; gather this 
until it fits the circumference of the skirt, and sew 
it around it as far from the top as the strip is wide ; 
now loop this up to the top at intervals, to form the 
pockets, sewing up between each loop to make the 
divisions. Figure 2 shows the stand complete. 
Harp Carp Case.—(Annie M. Brown, Jefferson 
Co., Iowa.) Take a piece of heavy pasteboard, 12 
or 14 inches square, drawon 
it the figure of a harp, and 
with a sharp penknife cut it 
out, leaving narrow strips 
in imitation of the chords of 
a harp, and leaving also one 
cross-bar near the top to 
hold it firmly together. To 
form the rack, cut out of 
pasteboard, not so heavy as 
the first, scolloped or fan- Fig. 3.—carp-Rack 
shaped pieces, 11¢ inches across, 16 or 18 in 
number. Cover these and the whole harp, except 
the chords, with delicately tinted paper pasted on. 
Cover the chords with strips of gilt paper. Paste 
a narrow binding of gilt around each scollop and 
around the margin of the harp. Now, sew these 
scolloped pieces on either side of the harp, from 
the top downward, lapping partly on each other 
as seen in the engraving. Cover the stitches 
of the last two put on by a small rosette or bow of 
ribbon. A bouquet of gilt flowers may be pasted 
on the vacant space at the bottom, and a sprig on 
either side at the top. To produce a richer effect, 
seollop shells, readily obtained near the sea, 
might be used in lieu of the paper scollops. 





Household Talks. 


BY AUNT HATTIE. 

“Don’t you put pepper and salt on your meat be- 
fore roasting ?’—Never, ona joint of mutton ora 
piece of beef or veal; but I consider it a great im- 
provement torub a little salt on pork. I make this 
distinction because my experience has tested its 
value, and I know that all good meat cooks do the 
same. Salt hardens and toughens meat, and conse- 
quently would spoil beef or mutton; but pork is so 
tender that its effects are not perceptible, and the 
flavor is much improved by the addition. Pepper I 
reject entirely from all kinds of roast joints of meat, 
unless a foreemeat is made, when [ use it, of course. 
‘‘T notice that you have no water in the pan.’’— 
Certainly not; if it were nota reflection on so many 
thousands of good housekeepers, and upon you also, 
I should say a more ridiculous practice never was 
introduced into the art of cookery. Why do you 
put water in the pan? Yousay—‘to keep the meat 
from burning on the bottom,and also to baste with.”’ 
Ah! yes! Isee that is the idea with all who advyo- 
cate this method. Now, to end the controversy, let 
us see what the dictionary gives as the meaning of 
this word. Here it is—‘‘ Baste—to moisten meat 
with butter or fat in roasting,’—nothing about wa- 
ter, yousee. My wayis this: I wash the joint, and 
wipe it dry, then place on a clean pan, with the fat 
and skin side up, put it into a hot oven and leave 
it there until the heat has started enough of the oil 
of the fat to baste with, when I draw the pan to- 
wards me, to take upa spoonful of grease and pour 
over the meat for a few times, when I close the 
door immediately ; this should be done four or five 
times during the roasting process. When it is ofa 
rich, dark, and beautiful brown—which for this 
joint, you sce, has taken about an hour—I take it 
from the pan and place on a warm platter, skin and 
fat side upagain. Then I pour this grease from the 
pan into my dripping pot, being careful to keep 
back with a spoon this rich brown juice, which has 
exuded from the meat. This remaining gravy I leave 
in the pan, placing it on the stove, and adding about 
a gill or wine-glass full of water. Let it come toa 
boil, and then pour itover the meat. Be very care- 
ful that the platter is quite warm, that the gravy 
may not be chilled. The plates, also, for a properly 
served joint should be well warmed, but not made 
hot enough to burn the fingers or the table-cloth. 








Salt ah: pepper and catsup may be added to the 
gravy while being made, if preferred, but never on 
any account put flour to the gravy of beef, mutton, 
or pork; always do so for chicken and veal gravy. 
‘What nonsense !”” you say, “I see no reason for 
making such a distinction.” Yes! but, my dear 
madam, there are several good reasons for the 
difference, which we will not discuss at present. 





‘* How do you like my new newspaper holder ?”” 
It is very simple, and easily made. I found in my 
attic two square pieces of pasteboard; when I went 
to the city I bought a sheet of black enamel paper 
which cost 8 cents, and 7 cents worth of gilt bor- 
dering, 4 tassels and 4 yards of thin cord for 50 cts. 
I found in my collection of paintings a pretty land- 
scape, which I took also for this purpose; then I 
made a little flour paste in atin cup, and was ready 
to make my holder. The two pasteboards were 
square and exactly the same size, and I cut from 
each corner an equal piece, making two octagons. 
One I laid on one side for the back. The other 
was covered first with the black paper, using the 
paste to stick it smoothly; when dry, the gilt 
border was added, and then I pasted the picture 
exactly in the center. The back was finished in 
the same manner, placed even with the front, and 
fastened to it with the cord, as in the engraving. 

My little girl received from her grandma a very 
beautiful head of a doll, for her Christmas present. 
I made a nice body for it, and she enjoyed its socie- 
ty immensely, but one morning she came crying 
and holding in her hands the head completely sev- 
ered from the neck. At first I supposed it ut- 
terly spoiled, but after thinking awhile I con- 
cluded that it could be mended. I always keepa 
bottle of china cement, which I find convenient for 
piecing ornaments, and crockery which will not be 
used in cooking. After applying the cement I 
lined the neck and head with a thick coating of 
good glazier’s putty. It took a week to dry, and 
is apparently as firm and strong as ever. 

What a splendid teacher experience is, and more 
especially in the management of children! Strange 
what a difference between the treatment of the first 
child and the fourth or sixth! Our first, from the 
time he was a month old, gave us no peace until 
after he was over two years. We never thought of 
a wakeless night, and three out of every week Ed- 





NEWSPAPER HOLDER, 


ward and I and the girl would be up rocking, and 
tossing, and swinging, by turns. We never talked, 
or even whispered, while he slept, for as certain as 
we did, as certainly would he wake again, and an 
hour or two would bespent in getting him to sleep. 
We offended both grandmas dreadfully because we 
would not listen totheir mature experience. We 
starved and stuffed him by turns—had the doc- 
tor every other day, and sometimes twice in one 
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day, if he happened to roll his eyes or kick a little 
differently from We never went to bed 


we 
the wash anda vo 


without rd 
fire under, in case of croup, though as I look back 
upon it I cannot our idea of the 
proper treatment of croup could have been, or why 
we should have considered such a thin, active, and 
bony child a fit subject for that disease. We al- 
ways let him have his own way, and when he was 
old enough to eat milk and he invariably 
finished his meal and returned thanks at the same | 
time by deliberately throwing his bowlon the floor. | 


usual, 


boiler being filled 


imagine what 


bread, 


Before he was 18 months old he had broken two or 
three sets of breakfist cups and saucers, any quan- 
tity of bowls, and all the pieces of a pretty cottage 
set of china, excepting two bread plates. We 
a beautiful carriage, in which he 
to ride, but which he in- 


for him 
never could be 
sisted upon pulling and pounding until he had 
spoiled it altowether, Affairs were in this state 
when his kingdom was usurped by another addi- 


bought 
induced 


tion to the family, and my eyes were opened to the 
necessity of reducing the exuberance of his spir- 
its, and of establishing some system of law and 
order. The struggle was tremendous, and,as the 
Gipsey woman would say, many were the whack- 
ings I gave him, until finally he was brought under 
subjection, and now sets a tolerably good example 
to the younger children. ’Tis cruelty to a child to 
neglect his training until he is a year or even six 
months old. When old enough to know its mother, 
it is old enough to know that when she says no, 
the command must be respected, and I never find 
it necessary to more than punish by a gentle pat 
on the hand, admonishing at the same time by say- 
ing “no! no!” or “Georgie must’nt.” [don’t think 
my youngest child has broken three pieces of crock- 
ery of any description during the three years of his | 
life, and when Tsay ‘“‘no,’’ he turns away immediate- 
ly from any coveted object ; and all this important 

change in my domestic government I attribute toa 

little, or perhaps I should say a good deal, of expe- | 
rience. I often think how much severe disci- 

pline I might have spared my oldest boy—how 

much care and anxiety myself—how much uneasi- 

ness the two grandmas—how much the health of | 
the child himself might have been benefited—had I 
been a little more humble, a little less nervous, and 
a little more willing to listen to the experience 


and advice of my own and my husband’s mother. 
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Making a Cool Box. 


An ice-box or refrigerator is unquestionably the 
best thing for families in city or country, where ice- 
houses are accessible, or where ice is distributed 
regularly in staall quantities. But many farmers 
have not learned the economy of an ice-house, and 
have no facilities for supplying an ice-box. To 
such, th@ contrivance recommended by our corre- 
spondent may be of great value for keeping butter, 
cream, meats, and fruits, cool in summer. “Rey. 
G. A.,” of Minnesota, writes: “I dug a hole ina 
corner of the cellar, three feet by two, and two feet 
deep. Then from a quarry near by, I selected five 
smooth, flat stones, with straightedges. One stone 
formed the bottom, another the back, projecting 
above the cellar floor six inches, another the front, 
projecting one inch. The two ends, fitting in be- 
tween these, kept them in place. The ends at the 
top, not fitting quite close to the back, I wedged 
in a piece of studding, to which, with the hinges, 
IThungacover. Then, witha piece of shingle for 
a trowel, I filled with cement the joints of the 
stones, and the work was done. My wife white- 
washed the box and cover, which application is 
frequently renewed, In this box is perpetual cool- 
ness, and butter made from cream kept in it, 
‘comes hard’ the hottest day of summer.” It is 
not every locality that furnishes the smooth, flat 
stones. If these are not at hand, brick might be 
used, or rubble stones of suitable size for the bot- 
tom and sides of the box, the inside to be lined 
with a coating of cement. Orif these are not eon- 
venient, a box of wood might be made of suitable 
size, and buried in the bottom of the cellar to within 








a few inches of the top. The wooden box would 
not last as long as the stone, orthe cement, but the 
temperature would be the same, and it would pay 
for itself many times over every season, 
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Guesswork in the Household. 
_— 

“Good morning, Mr. Smith. Can you tell me the 
road to Boston?” “low did you know my name 
” replied the man addressed, standing 
“T euessed it,” was the 


was Smith ? 
somewhat on his dignity. 
reply, and the guesser was pluming himself on his 
shrewdness. ‘‘Guess your way to Boston then,” 
came the gruff rejoinder, which at onee convinced 
him that guessing was a guide not always to be 
trusted. Probably the Yankee nation, (they are not 
confined to New England) are as shrewd at a guess 
as any other people, which perhaps has led them to 
overdo the matter, and ‘ guess,” or “reckon,” or 
*caleulate,’? when a certainty could easily have 
aseertained. <A in point, considerably 


been ease 


affecting domestic economy, is the uncertainty of 


measures and weights used in the houschold. From 
time immemorial, cooking recipes have been follow- 
anda “pint to the pound ”’ 
The pint for the 


ed out by ‘‘ cupfuls,” 
has been the standard of weight. 
pound has been usually ascertained by a tumbler, 
supposed to hold half a pint. In many cases such 


estimates may answer, but in the delicate matter of 


eetting things just right, they will more frequently 
disappoint. Many a spoiled jar of preserves, and 
loaf of cake have resulted from “ at the 
proportions. A good scale for weighing would 
remedy all this, and serve many other useful pur- 
poses. The heaviest eges can be selected for set- 
ting; the weight of the fat chickens be ascertained 
toa notch; the pounds of honey yielded by the 
bees be known; the weight of the baby be noted; 
the pounds of butter sent to the store be made sure 
of; and, not less important, the honesty of the 
storekeeper be tested by weighing the coffee, tea, 
sugar, ete., brought home. Ina hundred ways the 
housekeeper will find a good family scale superior 
in each of which, ex- 


guessing ” 


to any amount of guessing, 
cept perhaps in weighing the baby, money enough 
to pay for the instrument may be saved—and in 
the exceptional ease, there will be no little satis- 
faction, especially if it be the first baby. Recent 
improvements have been made in scales, giving a 
far more convenient article than the old-fashioned 
steelyard or the hanging spring balanee, which 
should be looked after by the good man who de- 
sires to thoroughly furnish his house with labor- 
saving and money-saving appliances. 
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More about Salad Dressing—Lettuce. 
— 

A correspondent, ‘‘ Saladin,” writes as follows: 
“The article on salad dressing, in the May number, 
gives good directions for making one 
dressing, called ‘* Mayonnaise,’? and which to my 
notion is better for mixed salads, containing 
chicken, lobster, meat, ete., than for those purely 
of vegetables, though I sometimes use it for these. 
I may remark, that in making the dressing referred 
to, perfectly good butter is much better than any 
but the very best oil, which quality is seldom to be 
found outside of large cities. Melt the butter at 
the lowest possible temperature—by no means fry 
it—and use as directed for oil, stirring the mixture 
inawarm place. Perfectly sweet cream may also 
be substituted for oil. ‘Lettuce may be considered 
as the universal American salad. I wish our people 
would get into the way of using more salads. The 
vegetables you mention are all good, but you omit 
two of my great favorites, potatoes and string 
beans. But I will just now confine myself to let- 
tuee. The use of oilis objected to by a large number 
of people, perhaps by the majority, from some 
prejudice, probably derived from the recollec- 
tions of their early experience with a certain 
medicinal oil; hence at most tables in the country, 
lettuce is eaten dressed with sugar and vinegar, 
with a little salt, and perhaps a dash of pepper, or 
some peppergrass, to give it piquancy. This is 


kind of 


| 





, — 
an old English way, not to be despised fora variety. 
and is very acceptable at breakfast. It should Ma 
prepared only the moment it is to be eaten, as the 
vinegar causes the lettuce to wilt, and one of its 
charis, its erispiness, is lost. But for the recular 
lettuce salad, pure and simple, the lettuce js to 
be washed, and well drained, then thoroughly Moist- 
ened with oil and vinegar, and a little salt addeq, 


‘** Be prodigal of oil, prudent With 
’ 


The old rule is: 
salt, and parsimonious with vinegar,” The amount 
of vinegar will depend upon its strength and one’s 
taste. Of really good vinegar I use one spoonful 
to three of oil, Stir in a large bowl with a wooden 
salad spoon until every part is well moistened, 
This is my favorite way, and furnishes a ground. 
work for a large number of variations, by adding 
chives, tarragon, celery, slices of olives, or what. 
ever may be chosen to flavor it with; hard-boiled 
egys in slices are often added. Lettuce forms the 
basis of many other salads. With bits of cold beef, 
mutton, veal, chicken or other fowl, and plenty of 
lettuce, a series of most excellent dishes may be 
formed, and with these I best like the dressing you 
have given. Now, in return for all this salad talk, 
will some of your German readers give me a good 
recipe for herring salad? Don’t laugh, my Yankee 
friends; I know that herring salad is a good thing, 
and I wish to know just how it is made best,” 
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Bottling Strawberries, — While the 
strawberries are being picked over and the stems removed, 
a quantity of juice will drain from them. This should be 
placed in a porcelain-lined kettle, with the desired quan- 
tity of sugar—a little over a quarter of a pound to a pound 
of fruit is sufficient for most tastes. Let this syrup sim- 
mer a little, and add the fruit. Let the whole come toa 
boil, and as soon as possible after it boils all throughout, 
bottle or can, completing one at a time. Glass bottles 
should first have a little warm water put into them, te 
warm them and prevent the bottle from breaking. This 
is, of course, to be poured out before the fruit is put in. 
Every bottle should be full at the time of putting on the 
lid; when cold,the contents will have shrunk considerably, 


Bottling Raspberries.—Red raspber- 
ries are the best for this purpose. Proceed in the same 
way as for strawberries. If no juice runs from them, add 
water, or place the dish of fruit on the back of the 
stove, and the juice will soon start. Many use water al- 
ways, though they will be much richer without. A little 
red currant juice added is a great improvement, 


a little 





Raspberry Vinegar.—Use red berries, 
and to two quarts, add one quart of good vinegar. Let 
it stand 24 hours. Strain through a flannel bag, and pour 
the juice over two more quarts of fruit; let it stand 
as before, and strain again. Allow three-quarters of 4 
pound of loaf or good white sugar to every pint of juice. 
Stir well, and place in a stone jar, and cover. Set the jar 
in a kettle of water, and let it boil until the sugar is dis- 
solved. Bottle foruse. A tablespoonful to a tumbler of 
water makes a pleasant drink for invalids, or for any one 


in the intensely hot summer months. 





To Have Vegetables of a Good 
Coler, put them into boiling water, and let the watef 
boil, but allow no lid on the kettle. Peas and asparagus, 
especially, are kept of a fine green color by this treatment. 





Crumpets.—Mix 2 quart of flour with new 
milk anda little salt—making a batter—add a tablespoon- 
ful of brewers’ yeast, or a half teacupful of home-made 
yeast. Beat thoroughly two eggs and add to it; set in 
asmall crock by the fire. When well risen, should be 
baked in rings in an oven or on a large griddle. 


‘To Cleanse Ribbons.—Allow an cquil 
quantity of soft soap made of wood ashes, (prepared lye 
soap will not do.) honey or molasses, and alcohol or com- 
mon whiskey; mix well together. Spread the ribbons on 
a table, and rub briskly with the mixture. Rinse thor- 
oughly, and iron while damp. Do not rub with the hands, 
or wring, but gently squeeze the water from them. 





Lamp Chimneys often crack from be 
ing fastened on too tightly. The screw is applied while 
the chimney is cold, and often so tightly as to prevent the 
glass moving at all. Of course, when the chimneys afeé 
heated there is no room for them to expand, and conse 
quently they must crack. Always see that the glass is 
secure, and at the same time moves easily in the holder 
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BOYS & GIRLY COLUMNS. 
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RIFLE 


Wanted—A Boy with Ten Points. 
2, Pure. 3, Intelligent. 4, Active. 5, In- 
dustrious. 6, Obedient. %, Steady. 8, Obliging. 9, 
Polite. 10, Neat. One thousand first-rate places are 
open for one thousand boys who can come up to the 
standard. Each boy can suit his taste as to the kind of 
business he would prefer. The places are ready in every 
kind of occupation, Many of them are already filled by 
boys who lack some of the most important points, but 
they will soon be vacant. One is in an office not far 
from where we write. The lad who has the situation is 
losing his first point. He likes to attend the circus and 
the theater. This costs more money than he can afford, 
but somehow he manages to be there frequently. His 
employers are quietly watching to learn how he gets so 
much extra spending money; they will soon discover a 
Jeak in the money drawer, detect the dishonest boy, and 
his place will be ready for some one who is now getting 
ready for it by observing point No. 1, and being truthful in 
allhis ways. Some situations will soon be vacant, because 
the boys have been poisoned by reading bad books, such 
as they wonld not dare to show to their fathers, and would 
be ashamed to have their mothers sec. The impure 
thoughts suggested by these books will lead to vicious 
acts; the boys will be ruined, and their places must be 
filled. Who will be ready for one of these vacancies ? 
Distinguished lawyers, useful ministers, skillful physi- 
cians, successful merchants, must all soon leave their 
places for somebody else to fill. One by one they are re- 
moved by death. Mind your ten points, boys; they will 
prepare you to step into the vacancies in the front rank. 
Every man who is worthy to employ a boy is looking for 
you, if you have the points. Do not fear that you will be 
overlooked. A young person having these qualities will 
shine as plainly as a star at night. We have named ten 
points that go toward making up the character of a suc- 
cessful boy, so that they can be easily remembered. You 
can imagine one on each finger, and so keep them in 
mind—they will be worth more than diamond rings, and 
you will then never be ashamed to ‘‘*show your hand.” 


j, Honest. 


Presence of Mind.—An English writer 
relates the following incident. A lady was in front of her 
lawn with her children, when a mad dog rushed toward 
them pursued by several men. Most persons would have 
screamed and done nothing, or at once taken to their 
heels and left the poor children to their fate. Not so this 
mother, Nerved to resolution by love of her children, 
she walked straight toward the dog, received his head in 
the folds of her skirts between her knees, and held it 
with all her might until the men came up and secured it. 





Ways of Getting a Living. 
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THE BLIND PIPER. 


One of the first thoughts of a person coming from the 
country to New York, and seeing the crowds of people 
who throng the strects, is, “How do they all get a living 7’ 
To answer this fully would require largxe volumes. There 
are hundreds of ways of making money in a large city, 
which, fortunately, are unknown outside of its limits. 
We have prepared iNustrations showing some of these 
that may interest the young readers of the Agricullurist. 
The above is a correct portrait of a blind piper that has 
heen regularly seen in the streets of New York for many 
years. His favorite resting-place is on the stone coping 
of the railing around Trinity Church, on Broadway, at 
the head of Wall Street. Usually a little girl sits by him 
to receive the pennies that may be dropped by the com- 
passionate passers, The sound produced by his playing 





on the bagpipes is execrable. Filing saws would be 


music compared with it. When performing, he twists 
and works his body convulsively, and it might reasonably 
be thought that the sounds brought out from his instru- 
ment were the voices of the aches and pains tormenting 
his poor body. Of course, such a spectacle excites the 
pity of the beholders, and that pity is worth to him prob- 
ably several dollars per day. We donot know how much 
he has realized by his performances, but probably con- 
siderably more than if he had played passably well, and 
left out the accompanying contortions with which he 
plays on the public as well as on the bagpipes. At any 
rate he makes a living, and looks able to blow for years. 


Who First Lived in America? 


Perhaps only such Indians as were found here by Co- 
lumbus and those who followed him were the aborigines 
of America, but discoveries are continually coming to 
light that point to races of men superior to savages. The 
following account of a recent occurrence is given by the 
Knoxville Press. ‘‘ Mr. William Staples owns a valuable 
farm on Poplar Creek, about twelve miles north-east of 
Kingston. For many years past attention has been at- 
tracted to a particular locality on his farm, from the fact 
that the cattle were in the habit of resorting to the place, 
and making thereby what was known as a ‘lick.’ The 
attention of Mr. Staples being thus called to the subject, 
he resolved to investigate the matter. Accordingly he 
commenced to excavate upon the premises. After dig- 
ging down about seven feet, he struck a solid limestone 
rock. He found a well about cight inches in diameter, 
from which he procured galt water strong enough to en- 
able him to obtain salt by boiling. The most remarkable 
feature of this discovery consists in the following: After 
the discovery of the well, Mr. Staples prosecuted his in- 
vestigations, and found, to his surprise, a line of salt ket- 
tles. The kettles were of stone ware, made of the same 
material as that used by the Indians for their home ware, 
such as plates, dishes, etc. The kettles were broken, but 
the curvature indicated that they were about three feet in 
diameter, and were about forty in number. <A most 
striking fact connected with this discovery is that these 
kettles were found at a depth of seventy feet below the 
surface of the ground. Growing above them were trees— 
poplar and oak—which were evidently two centuries old. 
Wi!l some of the antiquarians explain this? Who bored 
that salt well? Who made those kettles? Who founded 
that furnace? Who were our aborigines ?”’ Who can tell ? 





A Pleasant Picture. 


A young correspondent writes to the American Agricul- 
turist; ‘*On the morning of the 16th of May, (my birth- 
day,) I shall hear the well-remembered call, ‘Frank! 
Frank! come and drive the cows to pasture.’ Going to 
pasture is quite an event of the season to me. No more 
napsin the morning! I have to go a mile anda half, and 
in summer get back in season to ride horse after break- 
fast, for cultivating, while father holds the cultivator, so 
the men can hoe while 1 am at school, a mile in another 
direction. On this particular first morning or two, it 
takes two of us # go, as the cows and young heifers are 


| so delighted to get out at their liberty that they cut up 


all sorts of antics, and start off up any road they choose. 
Father goes in the wagon as arear guard, and I have to 
dart up the road nearest to us, and drive them back, and 
by the time I get them into the main road they are racing 
madly along, and do not go quietly until they run into 
the lake; they must take a drink there. Father rides in 
after them, and after a while we get them all out, and then 
up along, gradual slope of the road to the pasture bars; then 
I run ahead, let them down, and drive the cows in, when 
they all run off to cat the soft, fresh grass. At night two 
of us must go again, to separate the milch cows from the 
heifers, which are to stay there. I can now have leisure 
to look about meas I so home. There is always some- 
thing to notice or to find. The Lake Kenoza is about two 
miles long and one mile wide. The name Kenoza is an 
Indian word for pickerel, and it is a good place for fish- 
ing. When the sun is rising over the wooded hills, and 
shines upon the thin, fleecy vapor rising from its surface, 
it is very beautiful. I might say it is always beautiful. On 
the east side it is bounded by a hill, covered partly with 
dark hemlock--a great place for mosses and Mitchella, 
which blossoms the first week in July; then south-east 
there is ‘sour meadows,’ which is remarkable for its 
great variety of flowers in summer, and its black turtles, 
South of the lake there is a beautiful wooded hill, and 
west, alocust grove and cultivated fields. North-west rises 
Mount ‘Meenahyah,’—which means blueberry—where 
the earliest blueberries grow; and on the north side the 
road winds along ‘As old roads will, This to a ferry 
and that to amill.’ Cresent Point is a peninsula project- 
ing into the lake on its north side, and is covered with 
maples, birches, willows, and filled up with underbrush. 
Here grows a great profusion of partridge berry, which 
blossoms the last of July, and so much ‘white spiked’ 
Clethra that we thought of naming it Clethra Point. I 
carry home large quantities of it in its season. By the 








roadside I find the beautiful white Morning Glory tinged 
with pink, which we have named the Sunrise Morning 
Glory, and wild roses in abundance. In the autumn, by 
the lake side, we find a rich, dark, purple Aster, with 
larger flowers than usual, which we find nowhere else. 
Mother has had them from this place for 27 years, and 
never saw them elsewhere. These things are not all I 


see. I get achance at a rare birds-egg now and then* 


—but you will not want my letter to be too long.” 





India “Rubber” Shoes reccived 
their name from the fact that the gum of which they are 
made was first brought from India, and because the first 
use found for it was to rub out pencil marks from paper. 
The proper name of the gum is Caoutchouc. In some 
places, rubber overshoes are called ‘* gums,” referring to 
the substance of which they are made. It is related that 
a gentleman and his wife going to spend the evening at 
a house where they were well acquainted, he entered the 
parlor alone. Some one asked ‘Where is Emily *— 
meaning his wife. He at once answered, ‘ Oh, she is 
outside, cleaning her gwms on the mat.” The reply 
caused a stare of astonishment, and then a hearty laugh 
naturally followed when the meaning was comprehended. 





A Natural Mistake.—A lady promised 
to bring her little boy a cocoanut on her return from the 
city, but could only find one with the husk on. This she 
gave to the child, who had never seen one in this state. 
He looked at it curiously, smiled, and laid it down. 
Presently he said, ‘‘Mother, where is the cocoanut you 
promisedme?” ‘I just gave it to you,” she replied. 
Taking it up again he viewed it contemptuously fora 
moment, and then exclaimed, ‘‘ That thing a cocoanut! 
I thought it was a new waterfall you had bought.” 


Sparse Woods.—A miner who lately came 
from Virginia City says that vegetation is so scarce in 
that region that ‘two mullein stalks and a bunch of 
thistles are called a grove.” 


Auswers to Problems 2nd Puzzles. 


The following are the answers to the puzzles in the 
May number, page 191: No. 304. Mustrated Rebus.—A 
great awk er is General y a great bore, or A great talker is 
generally a great bore....No. 305. Puzzle Picture.—A race 
of pale faces....No, 306. Pig lead (/ed)....The following 
have sent in correct answers to puzzles previously pub- 
lished. Arthur H. Sawyer, L. M. Wright, fs M. Miller, 
Daisy Wilder, J. Milton Snyder, (as usual), Arthur Moffatt, 
Albert Cope, Mrs. Morgan, Emma L. Leavitt, ** Rebel,” 
Jas. & E. Lowe, Geo. C. Gill, Etta M. Danser, J. N. Aver- 
ill, Carrie Leslie, T. 8. Cadwallader, Frank A. White, 
David M. Neill, Marie D. Butler, Albion C. St. Cyr, A. 
G. Hamblin, Lydia E. Moore, A. H. Haddock, Henry 
Dunn, Annie Brown, Susie Jones, M. Vandervoort, Ruth 
Carter, Frank Monroe, John Nicoli, C. O. Bassett, Oscar 
Kissam, Ellice L. Rankin, J. McClaskey, Andy Brink, 
Jas. A. Johnson, Ettie Woolman, J. H. Brust. Philo Hall, 
W. Shelly, Hammond W. Ormsbee, Mary E. Oster, Alfred 
Delisle, Augustus Reifsteck, James E. Demarest, George 
Smith, A. Leach, 8. Ambrose Parmelee, Levi Capp, Carrie 
Langdon, J. West Homer, A. Underwood. 
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No. 30%. Illustrated Rebus.—Something often forgotten, 
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No. 308. Tlustrated Rebus.—Line from a favorite hymn. 

No. 309. <Arithmetical Problem.—One man had two 
loaves of bread, his companion had five loaves. Another 
joined them and gave them one dollar to share their meal. 
The bread was all eaten by the three men. How much 
of the money should each of the bread owners receive, 
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There is more real ‘fun,"* as the boys call it, with such 
a team as is shown in the engraving above, than with the 
finest carriage and horses in New York. The boy’s face 
is mostly concealed by his hat brim, but his whole atti- 
tude shows what he is thinking of; his soul is with his 
team. He may well be proud of them. They need no 
whip, and he carries none. They gallop along as though 
they enjoyed the sport. The dog on the ‘ off” side 
seems to be rather new at the business—a little celtish. 
Ife looks around to his companion as though inviting 
him to join in a runaway frolic. No danger of that; old 
Whitey is out on business now, and will find his pleas- 
ure in that alone. By the way, that’s a secret of enjoy- 
ment unknown tomany. Most people, old and young, are 
looking away from their work and their present circum- 
stances for happiness. They are like men wading through 
a river in chase of a fog to quench their thirst with. 
Make the most of the present, as this boy and his team 
are doing, and thus secure the good ‘it contains, 


Another Charitable Dog. 


W. Winker, of Baltimore, Md., having noticed the 
dog storyinthe April No. of the Agriculturist, writes: 
“T was owner of a dog that went through the same ma- 
neuvers as the one described. This dog answered to the 
classical name of * Mouth.’ She was scarcely eight inch- 
cs long, and was brought from Mexico. While in Balti- 
more she showed considerable affection for a rat terrier 
that seemed to live in reduced circumstances. As my 


window overlooked the yard, I observed myself how she 
would coax the large dog to her store-room, and wag her 
tail with satisfaction at the hungry guest’s relish of the 
bones. It would hardly have been prudent for any other 
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dog even to smell of the food which the little animal con- 
sidered her own. She was also a good mother, and di- 
vided all dainties with her young—showed great cleanli- 
ness, and would always coax her young to the door, to 
prevent them from greasing the carpet while feeding. 
But the greatest peculiarity is shown by an uncle of 
Mouth’s, who was brought up in a Hebrew boarding- 
house, and who would not under any condition touch the 
excluded food. He would eat bread at all times, but 
no sausage, ham, or pork. I have often experimented 
with him, but always found him true to his principles.” 


The Promise Kept. 

The following, from an exchange, is worth reading. A 
mother, on the green hills of Vermont, was holding by 
the right hand a son, sixteen years old, mad with the love 
of the sea. And as she stood by the garden gate one 
morning, she said: ‘* Edward, they tell me, for I never 
saw the ocean, that the great temptation of a scaman’s 
lifeis drink. Promise me, before you quit your mother’s 
hand, that you will never drink.” ** And,”’ said he, (for 
he told me the story.) “‘I gave her the promise, and I 
went the broad globe over, Calcutta and the Mediterra- 
nean, San Francisco, the Cape of Good Hope, the North 
Pole and the South. I saw them all in forty years, and I 
never saw a glass filled with sparkling liquor that my 
mother’s form by the gate did not rise before me; and 
to-day I am innocent of the taste of liquor.” Was not 
that sweet evidence of the power of a single word? Yet 
that was not half. “For,” said he, ‘yesterday there 
came into my counting-room a man of forty years, and 
asked me, ‘Do you know me?’ ‘No.’ ‘Well,’ said he, 
‘I was once brought drunk ‘into your presence on ship- 








A M.— Drawnand Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


board ; you were a passenger; the captain kicked me 
aside; you took me to your berth and kept me there till 
I had slept off the intoxication ; you then asked me if I 
hada mother. Isaid I had never known a word from 
her lips. You told me of yours at the garden gate, and 
to-day Tam master of one of the finest packets in New 
York; and I came toask you tocome and see me.’” 


A Critic Confounded. 

It is related of Powers, the sculptor, that while residing 
in Cincinnati, he made a figure of one Alexander Drake, 
a popular comedian. Some of Powers’ friends were 80 
much pleased with it that they invited the editors to ex- 
amine it. Among those who came was one noted for 
severely criticising every performance, whether compe- 
tent to give good judgment or not. The show room was 
dimly lighted, and the figure stood in a glass case. After 
gazing at it very intently several minutes, the critic sald 
to Powers, who stood near him, “ There are some govd 
points about this, Hiram, but it has some extraordinary 
defects. The nose is too long entirely; and the mouth 
has a queer twist. One arm is longer than the other. 
The position, too, isunnatural. Noman could stand that 
way if he tried. It would be impossible. I don’t see, 
Tliram, how you could have made such a blunder.’ Pow- 
ers laughed, and inquired of the figure :—‘t What do you 
think about it, Drake?” The figure immediately stepped 
out of the case, and, bursting into a loud laugh, said? 
“‘T think the position pretty natural, myself.’ The critie 
did not hear the last of the jest, and, it is said, he 
would never afterwards speak to the facetious sculptor. 


The new moon reminds one of a giddy girl, because 
she’s too young to show much reflection. 
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WEIGHING ON 


The above engraving is designed to call attention toa sub- 
ject now receiving much attention, and worthy the especial 
consideration of every farmer. The profits of farming de- 
pend very largely upon attention to things small in them- 
selves, but in the aggregate amounting toa large share of 
one’sincome, One pound differencein the weight per bushel 
of grain, is not of itself a great matter, but the difference of 
the crop resulting from sowing the heavier or lighter sample 
may amount to hundreds of dollars when the crop is har- 
vested and sold. 

This is but a single illustration of the immense gain that 
might be realized by the use of a good Platform Scale as 
part of the regular farmapparatus, The following extracts 
show the importance attaehed to the subject by good 
authorities. 

The American Agriculturist, (May number), says: “ Scales 
should be used in every house and barn, The proverb says, 
“Deliver all things by measure and weight,” and itought to 
be heeded. Have Fairbanks’ Standard Scales in the kitchen, 
and prove which groceryman gives weight, and buy of him, 
Weigh butter and everything sold, and not mistrust that 
you are cheated. Weigh the chickens and see which kinds 
are thriving and profitable.- Have a Fairbanks in the barn, 
and weigh the pigs and stock and grain and hay and fertil- 
izers, and thus know what is paying and what isnot. A lite 
tle practice in this line will pay a hundred fold in money 
and satisfaction.” 

The following from the Country Gentleman, of April 2, 
1863, is equally to the point. “A half-bushel measure is con- 
sidered indispensable by every farmer. He does not sell his 
potatoes or grain, guessing at the contents of the bin or the 
pile on the floor—it must be measured. With this instru- 
ment at hand, he may know just how much corn is fed to 
the hogs and poultry; how many oats to the horses; how 
much sced is sown upon the land, and many other points 
equally valuable to know. But a good weighing scale is 
possessed by comparatively few, although its use would in 
many ways be even more valuable than that of the half- 
bushel. For instance, in selling live stock, the weight is 
usually estimated by the drover or butcher buying at the 
farmer's door, Long practice enables the buyer to weigh 
them very correctly with the eye, and thus he has the inex- 
Perienced seller at an advantage, which he is not slow to 
nse. A good Fairbanks’ standard platform scale would save 
its cost in a few such transactions. 

The weight of wool, butter, and other farm products, 
should be ascertained at home, to prevent mistakes and @is- 


honesty in weighing after the goods have been sent to mar- | FAIRBANKS & EWING, Masonie Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE FARM. 


ket. The weight of grain per bushel, the gain of cattle un- 
der different systems of feeding, exactly when an animal 
ceases to increase by feeding, and many other important 
facts, can readily be determined by having a good scale. 
It should be part of the furniture of every farm. Fairbanks’ 
scales have been named in this connection, as being entirely 
reliable, having been adopted asthe standard in this and 
other countries.” 

The following extracts from remarks made at the New 
York Farmers’ Club, were heartily endorsed by Horace 
Greeley and other prominent members present. “ Farmer 
No. 1 feeds his cattle until he thinks they are fat enough to 
turn off, sells them to the butcher at their estimated dressed 
weight, and pockets the proceeds. How much of the amount 
is profit he cannot tell; he did not measure the feed nor 
weigh the animal. 

Farmer No. 2 feeds out grain by measure or weight, and 
charges it to the bullock; at intervals of a weck or so, he 
rigs his platform scale so that the animal can stand upon it, 
notes how much beef it shows for the grain eaten, and when 
the feeding does not pay, sells to the butcher or drover. In 
doing this he is not afraid of the buyer's practised eye, 
which can almost fix the notch at which a bullock will turn 
the scale. He has consulted his unerring Fairbanks, and 
knows when the right price is offered according to the 
rates quoted in his last week’s paper.” 

That the above tributes to Fairbanks’ Scales have been 
fairly earned, is shown by their having taken more first 
premiums at State and National Fairs than all others com- 
bined. At the great Paris Exhibition last year they received 

THE HIGHEST PREMIUMS, TWO MEDALS. 

Still better testimony is given in the fact that their sales 
have been constantly increasing for forty years past, 
extending to all parts of the world, and exceeding those of 
all others. 

Send for Pamphlets with Illustrations and descriptions of 
more than 100 modifications of the above “scales, adapted to 
weighing on the farm an‘ in every branch of manufacture 


and trade. 
PRINCIPAL WAREHOUSES: 

FAIRBANKS & CO., 252 Broadway, New York, 

245 Baltimore-st., Baltimore, and 72 Camp-st., New Orleans, 

FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 118 Milk-st., Boston, Mass. 

FAIRBANKS, GREENLEAF & CO., 226 & 223 Lake-street, 
: [Chicago, Ill. 

FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 225 Walnut-st., Cincinnati, O. 
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ONE OUNCE OF GOLD. 

Will be given for every ounce of adulteration found in 
“DB. ‘I. Bapairt’s Lion Correx.” This Coifee is roasted, 
ground, and sealed hermetically under letters patent from 
the “United States Government,” the “ Aroma” is 
saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appearance, 
Every family should use it, as it is fitteen to twenty per cent 
stronger than other pure “Coilee.” For sale everywhere. 
It your grocer does not keep this Coffee, and will not get it 
for you, send your orders direct to the factory. 

B. T. BABBITT, 
Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington-street, 


BEST CIDER MILL. 
THE JERSEY 


POWER APPLE GRINDER. 
(BUTTERWORTIVS PATENT.) 

For grinding Apples, Peaches, Sugar Beets, and other kinds 
of fruit and vegetables. ‘This greatly superior machine is 
rapidly growing in favor among the Cider makers and farm- 
ers of our Country, and is destined soon to supersede all oth- 
er mills used in the manutacture of Cider, For I)lustrated 
Pamphlet giving full description and containing also testi- 
monias from many of the most extensive Cider-makers in 
the country, with much other valuable information, 

Address Rh. BUTTERWORTH, | 

Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, Trenton, N. J. 
J.T. DECATUR & CO., Agents, 197 Water-st., New York. 


Waterman’s Patent Cast Iron Roll Pans 


Yor baking French Rolls, Gems, Pop Overs, Corn Bread, 
etc. ‘The best article in use; see editorial notice page 25 in 
Jan, No. of Agriculturist, Manufactured and forsale by the 
owners of said patent, RCSSELL & ERWIN MAN'E'G CO., 
New Britain, Conn, and at their warehouses in New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, and San Francisco. 

Inquire for Waterman’s Patent Bake Pans. Recipes fur- 
nished with the pans. 

Dealers please send for Illustrated Circulars, 


peAMILyY KNITTING MACHINE.—The best 
Family Knitter ont_is the one menufactured by the 
BRIDGEPORT KNITTING COMPANY, at_ Bridgeport, 
Conn. PRINCIPAL AGENCIES:—Measury & Reynolds, 216 
Washington-st., Boston, Mass., O. L. Woodruff, Detroit, Mich., 
Hiram Miller, Madison, Wis., Reynolds Brothers, 131 West 
5th-st., Cincinnati, O., J. B. Snow, Minneapolis, Minn. 


LAZED STONE WARE DRAIN PIPE.—Rounp Lanp 
RM Tre witH Coriars. C.W. BOYNTON & CO., Wood- 


bridge, N. J. Samples and prices at 5 
L. L. WHITLOCKR'S, 245 Broadway, New York. 


COLGATE & CO’S 
AROMATIC 

5 VEGETABLE 
SOAP, 


Is particularly adapted to the delicate Skin 
of Females and Infants. 


Sold by all Dealers in Perfamcry and Toilet 
Articles, 























Shaler's Family Scales 





Have no weights to lose, and require no lifting, as with the 
old-tashioned steelyards and spring Balances, 


They are Indispensable to the Housewife. 


The exact weicht of any substance placed in the scoop or 
een is instantly indicated upon the dial, showing the num- 
»er of pounds and ounces as plainly as the hours and minutes 
upon the face of a clock. Upwards of two ye rs’ constant 
use has proved their entire Accuracy and DURABILITY. 


Bakers, Butchers, Grocers, and others use them. 


EVERY FAMILY:WANTS ONE. 


Three sizes are now offered, weighing 12 ts., 25 ths.,and 60 ths, 
AGENTS AND THOROUGH CANVASSERS are finding 
profitable Ga on So ape More agents are wanted, 

Send for pamphlet containing descriptive price list, &c, 
Manufactured by J. W. NASH & CO., 18 Howard-st., New- 
Haven, Conn. Address 

ALVAH BUSHNELL, General Agent, 
No. 82 Courtlandt-st., New York, 
P.S.—ORANGE JUDD & CO., Publishers of the Amrrt- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST, weigh all their books and packages 
for the mail on one of these scales, fluiding it sufficiently aceu- 
rate and economical of tine. 


PRINCE & COS. 
AUTOMATIC ORGANS 
AND MELODEONS. 
Forty thousand are now inuse 















BUFFALO,N.Y. CHIGAGO. ILL. 
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Advertisements, to be sure of insertion, must be rc- 
ceived BEFORE the 5th of the preceding month, 


~ 
TERMS-— (cash before insertion) : 


Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line, Less than 4 lines, $5. 
Open Pages (open without cutting), $2 per line. 

Page next to Reading Matter and last Page.—§$2.50 per 
ngate line of space for each insertion. 

No quack medicines, secret remedies, lotteries, gift enter- 
prises, humbugs, or doubtful schemes of any kind, or cards 
rom any parties who are not believed to be able and willing 
to fulfill what they promise, are admitted. The readers 
of the American Agriculturist therefore have confidence in, 
and patronize those who have advertisements here inserted. 





——< = = a ___- — 


(Advertisements on this page, $2.00 per Agate line of space.) 


meres nes sees ees eee eee 


nnouncement.—There will be commencec in THE 
HERALD OF HEALTH for June, 1368, a series of articles en- 
titled The Rearing of Children. The first paper will be by 
Mrs. Horace Mann, on 7'he Care of Young Children. The 
second by Grace Greenwood, entitled The Physical Educa- 
tion of Girls. Miss E. P. Peabody, who has devoted s0 mach 
of her life to the education of very young children, has pre- 
ared a paper on the Kindergarten Schools of Germany, 
he series will be exceedingly valuable to all who are in- 
terested in the improvement of the race, Subscriptions 
should be sent in at once, Price, $2_a year: sample num- 
bers, 20 cents. Address MILLER, Woop & Co., 15 Laight 


Street, New York. 
POT GROWN, 


Strawberry Piants. 


We are growing an immense stock of 


JUCUNDA—OUR NO. 700, 


2, 3, and 4 inch pots, 





and other leading Strawberries, in 
which can be transplanted now or at any time, and 


are much the most economical plants to buy. They will 


carry any distance with entire safety—cannot fail to make a 
strong and vigorous growth, and will bear a very abundant 


crop of fruit next summer. If desirable, they will produce 


by the coming fall, a large quantity of plants, worth many 
times the cost of original stock. 

For full information in reference to these points, see 28th, 
29th, S0th, 53d, 54th, and 55th pages of Our Small Fruit 
Cataloguc, which will bosent to all applicants enclos. 
ing 10 cents. 

J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fruits, Vegetables, Milk, Butter, &c., 


Effectually preserved without Sugar, without cooking 
them, and without air-tighting the jars or cans, by a new, 
cheap, healthful, and effectual method, that of the American 
Fruit Preserving Powders. 

Samples of Raspberries, Currants, &c., one year old, pre- 
served by these Powders, without cooking and without air- 
tisiting, have been on Exhibition at the office of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturtst since March 12th, 1868, have been trequent- 
ly opened, and much exposed, and are now in perfect condi- 
tion, flavor exceeding any preserved by cooking or air-tight- 
ing method, and retaining their full natural color,unchanged. 

Circular sent free, or a Manual of 32 pages, containing full 
description and directions for preserving said articles, sent 
for 10 cents. 

These Preserving Powders are put up and sold for 50 cents 
per package ; sent by mail for 75 cents—or we will send by 
mail, asmall sample for trial—enough for a few pounds of 
fruit—for 15 cents, Also forsale by Druggists, Grocers, and 
General Dealers everywhere, If not found at your store, 
send direct to L. P. WORRALL, General Agent, 

No. 165 Chambers-st., New York. 








‘Nurserymen and Dealers 


Will find it to their advantage to correspond with us early 
in referenee to a supply of Vimes and Plants the 
coming fall. 


J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
GOOD THING.’’—"* HOW TO GET IT.”— 


Would you know what you can do best? What 
calling or pursuit to followin life? And how to make the 
most of yourself? Read the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. It 
has a very large circulation, is now in its 47th vol.; and only 
$3 a year. The Journal and Agriculturist, $3.50. Address 
8. 8k. WELLS, or ORANGE JUDD & CO., New York. 


BREWSTER & BALDWIN, | 


CARRIAGE FACTORY, 
No. 65 East 25th street, New York. 
Gentlemen are reminded that this is the old House of 
“Brewster.” Prices reduced since lst May. 
Top Buggies from $450 to $400. 
Road Wagons from $350 to $300. 


RUSSES.— “SEELEY’S HARD 
RUBBER TRUSS” Cures Rupture, re- 
ins the most difficult safely and easily ; never 
breaks, moves or soils; always new. Sold 

y all Druggists. Send for pamphlet, 1347 
t street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


To Agricultural Socicties, 


Diplomas for prizes, of beautiful and appropriate designs, 
plain _or in colors, can be had in any quantities of 
THE MAJOR & KNAPP Engraving, M’fe. & Lith. Co., 
il Broadway, New York. 


Shaiiee's Family Scales. The most paying article 
for Agents. See advertisement on page 231. 
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UNION 
a | 
MOWER & REAPER, 
(A combination of different patents,) 

It combines more valuable featurcs and will 
better meet the wants of Farmers than 
any Machine ever invented. 

Has been in use for the past 
SEVEN YEARS, 
—AND ITAS— 

PROVED A PERFECT SUCCESS! 


Can be worked successfully on rough and stony land, and 
e is the most durabic machine in use, 


Whitcomb’s Sulky Hay Rake. 
Is the lightest, cheapest, simplest, and best Horse Hay 
Rake known, Agents wanted. 
ALZERIES BROWN, Worcester, Mass. 
DUANE H. NASH, General Agent, 
29 Cortlandte-st., New York. 





Successful Sorgo Machines. 





The only recognized Standards in Sorgo Machines are the 
Cook's Evaporator and the 


T \rEN “A 
VICTOR CANE MILL. 
16,000 Cook’s Evaporators are in use, and 
10,000 Victor Cane Mills—all warranted. 
Awards—Cook’s Evaporator Ist Premium at 58 State Fairs !! 
do. Victor Cane Mill (introdneed in 1863), First Pre- 
x" mium at 81 State Fairs!! 
Both First Premiums at Louisiana Fair, New Or- 
eans, Jannary 1868, 

All attempts thus far to equal these unrivaled machines 

by other contrivances have 
Signally failed on TRIALS. 

Farmers can't afford to risk crops of Cane on Mills that 
break or choke, or Evaporators that do second class work, 
and only half enough at that. 

“While scores of new-fangled inventions have come up, 
had their day and subsided, the “Cook” goes right along, 
constanUy increasing in reputation.”—Prairie Furmer. 

“The large number of those who are jnst entering the 
business of inaking syrup trom Sorgo, justifies our calling 
attention to the superior Evaporator made by the Blymyer, 
Day Co. Suecessful trial for years has given their apparatus 
a deserved reputation for superior excellence; we can heart- 
ily recommend them.”—American Agric:lturist. 

“We are acquainted with this machine, both by reputation 
and observation, and so far as we have observed, it is the 
only one which attained general success either at the fairs 
or among the people.”— Ohio Farmer. 

The Sorgo Hand Book and Descriptive Circulars sent free 

BLYMYER, DAY & CO., Mansfield, Ohio. 
BLYM YER, NORTON & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
BLYMYEL, FEARING & CO., Chicago, I], 








do. 
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See 


Ingraham’s Ditching Machine, 


With one man, and two horses; plows the dirt, elevates, and 
deposits it by the sides of the ditch. Price $350. Half 
price for one to compete with other machines at public trials, 
CROSSMAN & INGRAHAM, 
No. 43 Broad-st., New York. 
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THE GREAT PURIFIER, 


| 
| enemas 
CRESYLIC SOAP 


Saponaceous Compounds, 


Disinfectant, Insect Destroyer, Pre. 
ventive of Fungus, etc, 


Frequent mention has been made in the columns of the 
American Agriculturist of Cresylic Compounds, ag being 
valuable for destroying insects on animal’ and plants, and 
for other purposes. For some months past we have been 
investigating the merits of these preparations, with the 
following results, 

Cresylic Acid is extracted from gas-tar, to which it gives 
the peculiar odor perceived on burning the tar It hag been 
used to a limited extent by chemists and physicians, for ya- 
rious purposes, and their experiments have shown it to pos- 
sess remarkable properties as a disinfectant, and in destroy. 
ing insect life and fungus growth. In its ordinary form it 
could not be readily applied, and hence was not available 
for common use, About two years since, Messrs. JAMES 
BUCHAN & CO., of New York, well-known as extensive 
manufacturers of family soaps, concelved the idea of com- 
bining this acid in saponaceous compounds, By long and 
careful experimenting, they succeeded in producing soaps 
in various forms, possessing the active properties of this 
acid, and thus bringing it within the reach of all classes, 
These compounds have been patented. 

We have watched with great interest the results of vari- 
ous applications of these compounds, knowing that if suc- 
cessful, they would be of incalculable benefit to the commu: 
nity. By tests made under our own supervision, and the re- 
ports of careful observers, we believe it to be established 
that these Cresylic Compounds are 

1st. Complete Disinfectants.—They not only re- 
move all noxious odors from sinks, privies, stables, etc., but 
will destroy all infection in clothing, rooms, etc., washed 
with their solution. Thus, contagion from Small Pox, 
Typhus Fever, Cholera, and other diseases, may be effectu- 
ally prevented. They are used in the New York and other 
Hospitals for these purposes, 

2d. Insect Destroyers.—An animal washed with 
Cresylic Soap will be entirely freed from all vermin. It 
will destroy ticks on sheep, fleas on dogs, lice on cattle or 
poultry, roaches, ants, bedbugs, etc., in rooms, It repels 
flies from animals, and thus is especially useful in case of 





wounds or sores from any cause, 

So far as tried, it has been efficacions in repelling insects 
We desire to have it more thoroughly tested 
We believe it will 


from plants. 
for this purpose, and reports to be made. 


striped bugs, curculio, and the whole host of minute but 





powerful enemies in the garden and fruit yard, 

3d. Preventive of Fungus Growth.—On this 
point we ask for further experiment. We feel confident this 
soap, properly applied, will prevent smut in wheat, mildew 
on vines, and similar parasitic growth, and trust that exper- 
imenters will furnish the result of their trials, 

4th. Cleaning Sores, cte.—For washing ulcers and 
other foul sores, and preventing gangrene in wounds, ete, 
Cresylic Soap is, we believe, unequaled. We know also that 
it has been successful wherever used, for foot rot in sheep, 
and mange, itch, ring-worm, and other skin diseases, 

Desiring that our readers should be benefited by the ex- 
tended introduction of what we believe to beso valuable, we 
have established a general agency for the sale of these 
compounds, at our branch office, No. 41 Park Row, and are 
prepared to fill orders at wholesale or retail, at the follow- 
ing prices, 

Sheep Dip, for Curing Scab and Destroying Insects 
on Sheep. 


Bh CORNERS savas cceccass devs na teeonee «+ $1 
0 “ “ c 9 


Pa) 
cceeseese 2.25 






50 “ Kegs.. 





according to size. 

Plant Protector.—In ‘solution for destroying and re 
pelling insects from Trees or Plants. 

In 1 and 3 Canisters, @50 cents, and $1.00; larger pack 
ages same price as Sheep Dip. 

Cresylic Gintment, for Cure of Foot Rot, &, In 
solution for killing Insects, &c., on stock. In 3m Canisters, $l. 

Carbolic Disinfecting Soap.—In tablets for com 
venient use in washing Horses, Dogs, Pigs, &c., destroying 
Insects of all kinds, protecting from Flies, curative of Sores 
Scratches, and Chafes of all kinds, 

40 cents per ., or in boxes, 3 dozen tablets, $3.60. 

Laundry and No. 1 Soaps.—For use in scrubbing 
and in the Laundry. 60 ® boxes, 14 cts. per B; 24 B boxes 
and in 10 paper boxes containing 6 ts. each, packed in & 
case, 15 cts, per ®. Address orders to 


ORANCE JUDD & CO.,, 








‘41 Park Row, New York 


free plants from Aphides, bark lice, slugs, bugs, caterpillars | 
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~ GOOD BOOKS 
FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 


Either of the Books mentioned in the following list 
will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


—_—~ oO 


AMERICAN POMOLOGY. 
THE NEW BOOK ON APPLES. 


By DOCT. JOHN A. WARDER. 


HISTORY. 

PROPACATION. 

BUDS, CUTTINCS. 

SITE FOR AN ORCHARD. 
PREPARATION OF SOIL. 
SELECTION; PLANTINC. 
CULTURE & PRUNING. 
RIPENING & PRESERVINC. 
CLASSIFICATION & DESCRIPTION} 
CATALOGUE AND INDEX. 
The latest and best book on Apples. 


SENT POST-PAID, - - - - PRICE, $3.00. 


GRAPE CULTURIST. 


By ANDREW S. FULLER. 
Crowing from Seed. 
Propagation from Buds. 
Propagating Houses. 

Cuttings in Open Air. 

How to Make Layers. 

Crafting the Crape. 

Hybridizing, Crossing. 

Soil, Situation, Planting. 

insects, Mildew, Sunscald, etc. 

Valuable, & Discarded Varieties. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. 


SENT POST-PAID, - = + + PRICE, $1.50. 


SAUNDERS’ DOMESTIC POULTRY. 
By S. M. SAUNDERS. 

This valuable little work contains articles on the 
following, and other subjects relating to Farm-yard 
Poultry :— 

Origin. 
Poultry Houses. 
Feeding of Poultry. 
Breeding of Chickens. 
Management. 
Fattening Poultry. 
Diseases of Fowls. 
Preferable Breeds. 
Feeding of Ducks. 
Poultry for Exhibition. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - PRICE, paper 40c., cloth %5c. 


PEAT AND ITS USES. 


3y PROF. SAMUEL W. JOHNSON. 
, The following are titles of a few of the chapters. 


WHAT IS PEAT? 
ITS FORMATION. 
DIFFERENT KINDS. 
CHEMICAL CHARACTERS. 
CHEMICAL CHANCES. 
FERTILIZING CHARACTERS. 
PREPARATION FOR 
AGRICULTURAL USE. 
PEAT AS FUEL. 
: ITS VALUE. 
SENT POST-PAID} + “ALA 





SMALL FRUIT CULTURIST. 


By ANDREW 8S. FULLER. 
It tells all about 

STRAWBERRIES. 
RASPBERRIES. 
BLACKBERRIES. 
BARBERRIES. 
DWARF CHERRIES. 
CURRANTS. 
COOSE BERRIES. 
CRANBERRIES. 
HUCKLEBERRIES. 
CORNELIAN CHERRIES. 


This book covers the whole ground of Propagation, 
Culture, Varieties, Packing for Market, etc. 
SENT POST-PAID, - © + «© PRICE, $1.50. 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT 


In the Market and Family Garden. 
By PETER HENDERSON. 
Everything is made perfectly plain. Read the TaBLe 
oF CONTENTS. . 
Men Fitted for Gardening. 
Amount of Capital Required. 
Profits of Market Cardening. 
Manures and Implements. 
Location, Situation, Preparation. 
When, and Where to Sow. 
Transplanting; Insects. 
Varieties and Cultivation. 
Packing for Shipping. 
Preservation in Winter. 
Find Out from this book how to make money from 
your Garden. 


SENT POST-PAID, - - - - PRICE, $1.50. 


THE GRAPE VINE. 
By PROF. FREDERICK MOHR. 


DEVELOPMENT. 
STRUCTURE. 
PRUNINC. 
TRAININC. 
MANURINC. 
INJURIES TO VINES. 
IMPLEMENTS. 
PROPACATION. 
HYBRIDIZATION. 
VARIETIES. 
Translated from the German by ‘‘ Horticola,” and ac- 
companied with hints on the Propagation and General 
Treatment of American Varieties. 


SENT POST-PAID, - - + - PRICE, $1.00. 


COPELANDS COUNTRY LIFE. 


A COMPENDIUM OF 
AGRICULTURAL & HORTICULTURAL 


Practical Knowledge. 
By ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND. 


It contains 926 large Octavo Pages and 250 Engravings, 
and embraces Descriptions, Hints, Suggestions and De- 
tails of great value to those interested in Country Life. 
The following are some of the matters of which it treats : 


DRAININC. 

CATTLE. 

SHEEP. 

SHRUBS. 

FRUITS. 

FLOWERS. 

VECETABLES. 

HOT-HOUSE PLANTS. 

GRAPE CULTURE. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
The Kitehen Garden receives particular attention. 
In short, as its name indicates, the book treats of almost 
every subject that needs consideration by those living in 
the country, or having anything to do with the cultivation 
of the soil. 


-DOWNING’S LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


and Rural Architecture, 
By the late A. J. DOWNING. 

The most complete and valuable work ever issued on 
Landscape Gardening in North America for the Improve- 
ment of Country Residences. Splendidly IMustrated with 
many Steel and fine Wood Engravings. Enlarged, with 
Supplement, by HENRY WINTHROP SARGENT. 8vo. 
pp. 534. 

Historical Sketches. 
Landscape Cardening. 

Wood and Piantations. 
Deciduous Ornamental Trees. 
Evergreen Ornamental Trees. 
Climbing Plants. 

Formation of Walks. 
Treatment of Water. 

Rural Architecture. 
Embellishments. 

The Supplement contains six additional sections, 
giving the Progress of Gardening since Mr, 
Downing’s Death — Directions for mak- 
ing a Country Place — History of Wode- 
nethe—History of Wellesly—Italian Scenery 
—The Newer Ornamental Trees and Shrubs 
—Tabular View of Hardihood in different 
parts of the United States, ctc., etc. 

SENT POST-PAID, - + + + PRICE, $6.50. 


AMERICAN WEEDS 
and Useful Plants, 


BY WILLIAM DARLINGTON, M. D. 
Revised, with additions, 
BY PROF. GEORGE THURBER. 

An enumeration and description of useful Plants and 
Weeds, which merit the notice, or require the attention 
of American Agriculturists. 

CONTENTS. 
Remarks on Weeds. 
Structural Botany. 
Analytical Key to 
Natural Orders. 
Botanical Classification. 
Botanical Terms. 
Authors’ Names. 
Botanical Names. 
English and Foreign Names. 


Names of Plants Illustrated. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - - ~- PRICE, $1.%. 


The Miniature’ Fruit 


By ‘THOMAS RIVERS. 


This little work is full of suggestions to the cultivator, 
and like all the writings of its venerable author, bears 
the marks of long experience in the practice of fruit 
growing. 


Garden. 


CONTENTS. 
DWARF APPLES. 
PEARS. 
APRICOTS. 
CHERRIES. 
PLUMS. 
CURRANTS. 
FICS. 

FILBERTS. 
SMALL CARDENS. 
CITY YARDS. 


SENT POST-PAID, se PRICE, 1.00. 


NEW BOOK OF FLOWERS. 
By JOSEPH BRECK. 
We have no work which is so safe a guide to the novice 
in gardening, or that imparts the necessary information 
in a style so free from technicalities. The following are 
some of the subjects treated : 
Utility of Flowers. 
Vitality of Seeds. 
Planting. 
Bedding. 
Protection. 
Bouquets. 
Training. 
Flower Cardens. 
Lawns. 








PRICE, $1,25. | 


SENT POST-PAID, PRICE, $5.00, 


Flowering Shrubs. 


SENT POST-PAID, - PRICE, $1.75. 
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S AMUSEMENT 


FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS, 


Crandall’s Improved Building’ Blocks, 
which have been described in a former number of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, furnish a most attractive amusement for 
children. They are very simple in construction, will stand 
years of children's handling without breaking, and give 
renewed pleasure daily. 

CHURCHES, 
DWELLINGS, 
BARNS, 
MILLS, 
FENCES, 

FURNITURE, etc., 
in almost endless variety, can be built with them, and when 
finished, the structure remains firm so that it can be carried 
about without falling to pieces. 

For the ingenuity and taste of children they 
are unequaled. Having given these blocks a practical trial 
in their own families, the publishers of the Agriculturist 
were so well pleased with them, that they comrsented to 
take the general agency for their sale, In offering them to 
instruction and amusement of their children, 
doing them a service which cannot be 


ENDLESS 






developing 


parents for th 


we feel that we are 









fully appre ed until they have seen the blocks in their 
wonderful co: nations, affording a beautiful and lasting 
toy tothe pr tling inf ant, and serving as a delightful study 


th 
sare put upin neat boxes, each box containing 


and pastime for older ones of the family. 


The Block 


a set, +50 acard ceiving various designs of buildings. Price 
per Set: Plain, Ste 1, $2.00; No.2, $1.50; No. 3, $1.00. Extra, 
Maple : inish, No, 1, $3.00; No. 2, $2.00; No. 3, $1.50. A liber- 


al discount will be made to dealers. Address 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway and 41 Park Row,N. Y. 


A VALUABLE HOME LIBRARY. 
BACK VOLUMES 


OF THE 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


The publishers of the American Agriculturist, having 
preserved the eclectrotype plates of the back volumes of 
that paper, 
ume complete, can supply any or all of these as may be 


from the Sixteenth to the Twenty-sixth Vol- 
desired. These volumes contain more varied and inter- 
esting information on all matters pertaining to the Farm, 
Garden, and Household, than can be obtained in books 
costing three times asmuch money, They are profusely 
illustrated with the best of engravings, and in addition 
to the large amount of instructive reading matter for the 
older members of the Household, they contain a Special 
Department for the Boys and Girls. They, therefore, con- 
stitute in themselves a 
Most valuable Library for the 
Farmer’s Family or for any 
other Home. 

The price of these volumes, unbound, is $1.50 each, at 
the office, or $1.75, if sent by mail, as they must be post- 
paid. The price of the same volumes, in neat cloth bind- 
ing, with gilt title on the back, is $2.00, at the office, or 
$2.50, if sent by mail. 


Address Ornance Jupp & Co., Publishers, 245 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 








. . 
Cummings & Miller. 
Carpenters, Builders, and Stone Cutters ; 
Your attention is invited to a NEW and PRACTICAL 
WORK ON ARCHITECTURE, givin: 
ing drawing scalc, the exterior 
classes of buildings—with 282 designs and 714 illustra- 
tions, containing street fronts, suburban houses, cottages, 
cut stone work, &c.,&c. It is 11 by 14inches in size, con- 
taining only practical work, designs and illustrations that 
separately would cost hundreds of dollars, 
SENT POST-PAID. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 


Modern American Architecture. 
BY CUMMINGS & MILLER. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK 
containing 
DESIGNS AND PLANS 


For Villas, Farm-Houses, 
Churches, School-Houses, &c., 
inal plates, giving in detail, 


PLANS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
In sending for this 
& Miller's 


in detail on a work- 


tat interior of various 


rice 810.00. 


Cottages, City Residence: 
&c. With Fifiy-five orig- 


suited toall parts of the country. 
work, it should be stated that Cummings 
‘**Modern American Architecture” is wanted, 
“Architecture,” by the same authors, which is advertised 
above. 
SENT POST-PAID. - - 
ORANCE JUDD & Co., 
245 Broadway, New York. 


PRICE $10.00. 


DRAINING FOR PROFIT 


DRAINING FOR HEALTEL 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr 
Engineer of the Drainage of Central Park, New York. 
CONTENTS. 

Land to be Drained. 

How Drains Act. 

How to Lay Out Drains. 
How to Make Drains. 

How to Take Care of Drains. 
What Draining Costs. 

Will it Pay ? 

How to Make Tiles. 
Reclaiming Sait Marshes. 
House and Town Drainage. 


A Book that ought to be in the hands of every Farmer. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - - - PRICE, $1.50. 


MYSTERIES OF BEE KEEPING. 


BY M. QUINBY. 


ae QUEENS. 

VES. DISEASES. 
PASTURACE. ANGER OF BEES. 
THE APIARY. ENEMIES. 
ROBBING. WAX. 

FEEDINC. COLONIES. 
MOTH WORM. WINTERINGC. 
SWARMINC. 

SENT POST-PAID, - = = = PRICE, $1.50. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New-York. 


instead of 











| Booxs FOR FARMERS and OTHERS, 


scciahiliiatacien 

[Published and for sale by Orange Judd & Co., 245 Broad. 
way, New York. Any of these books will be forwarded by 
SNe Age on sear of price.] 






yg Aavieultural Annual, 1867 & 1868. each, pa.,50 
Am. Horticultural Annual, 1867 & 1868,each,pa.,50¢ 
American Bird Fancier... 

American Pemology, by Dr. 
American Rose Cuiturist 





















American Weeds and Usetul P): 1 a RET ate sae 1 
Architecture, by Cummings & Miller.................... 0 00 
Architecture, Modern Am., by Cummings & mnon., ns Hy 
Bement's Rabbit Fancier ........ ...se0cces % 
Bommer's Method of Making Manures.. 95 
Book of Evergreens, (J. Hoopes) 8 00 
Boussingault’s Rural Economy 1 60 
sreck’s New Book of Flowers.... 13 
Buist’s Flower Garden Directory 1 50 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener 100 
Chor Iton’s Grape-Grower's Guide. B 
Cobbe CCS AMGFICAN TIOTOONGT n. 5o.sssse cvdveces carccence 5 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit Book. 
ee Nc, buen anebvesandsdaale censddaneee 
Cotton C ulture, (Lyman)....... 
Cotton Planter’s Manual (Turner)..........ceseseeeeecs, 
Country Life, by R. M. Copeland 5 
Daudd’s (Geo. H.) Modern Horse PGGtOF os cecscctece 150 
Dadd’s American RREIe BP ic ccs saan es Shicstabowacten 1 50 
Dana's Muck Manual 13 
Darwin's Variation of Animals and Plants under 
Domestication... 2 Vv olumes.... 60 
Dog and Gun (Hoope .-cloth.. 60 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening... ........cecsccessees 65 
Draining for Protit and "Health, by G. E. Waring, Jr 15 


KE AST OL dd pOnGt Vr unberry Aaah Abas Na wip al ths Coie Alok NSeaeibs 
Field's 
Flax C ulture becca sicenaie . 
Frencl’s Farm Drainage .. ........e06 































Fuller's Grape Culturist, STC ee 
Fuller's Sm: niall Fruit Culturist Side Sy tere co A 
Es 20 

150 

a 

' : Dee « 

ii: arris’ Tnse cts Injuriousto Vege ti neeeerereren extra 600 
Herbert's Hints to Horsekeepers. " 175 
Hop a 40 
Johnston's ricultural Che smistry 1% 
Jolnston’s Elements of Agricultur 150 
Lenchar’s Howto Build Hot-house F 
Miles on the Jlorse’s Foot. pas 5) 
ne on the Grape Vine 1 00 
My Vineyard at Lakeview.. 1% 
Norton's Scientilie 4 ericuiture 1) 
MOTOR COUMIOUTS nis aisis 5 55:00:040 036 ve pda noutivswenne sssesce mess 20 
Our Farin of Four Acres... veee Paper, siaiscaneticie 60 
Pardee on Strawherry Culttire Siar esas v5) 
itand Its Uses, by Prof. §. W. Jolinson . 1% 

re "s Land Measuirer,.......+.sc0.00+e+ 0 
Quinby’s Mvsteries of Bee Keeping... .........08- 50 
Rand: ull’s Sheep Husband ry,..........sceeceeeees 150 
Randall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry 10 
rene on the Dog... .. paper 8) Cents. .....€ 60 
vers’ Miniatvre Fruit Garden 10 

R wl al Annual (Harris) 8 Nos., bound, 2 V 50 
Saunders’ Domestic Poultry. .paper, (i 
< 





chenek’s Gardener's Text Book........ pee rf 









ful Honsewite ———........ o) 
Stewart's (John) Stable Book... sous arate 150 
Thompson's Food of Animals............e2eeeeees os 10 
Tobacco Culture IE Pee reer 8,» - 8 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens...........00+ . 18 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse 1 50 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle ..... 1 50 
Youatt oa the Hog. ey 10 
Youatt on Sheep. 10 


O. J. & Co. keep in Stock the following Books: 





Art Of Gaw PUiMe.... .CHONZ). crcosescsscccsces v1) 

arry’s Fruit Garden A OT PRET Pee 13 
p ement’s Poulterer’s Companion.... «=>... woe-cccece 2 00 
Bridgeman’s Young Gardener's Assistant. ............06 2 50 
Bran Age of Horses, (english or German).... 50 
Burr's Vegetables ot America. a3 eau 00 

rpenter’s and Joiner’s Hand Book. (Holly). re) 





Cc 
Chemistry of the Farm, (Nichols) panies 
Dead Shot; or Sportsman ’s Complete Guide.. 
Downing's Cottage Residences, 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. 
Downing’s Rural Essays...... ivspes 
Flint (Charles L.) on Grasses... 
Flint’s Mileh Cows and Dairy F arming 
Frank Forester’s Field Sports . 
< Forester’s Fish and F ishing, Svo., 
Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen, ‘$v0.. 
Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist 
Geyelin’s Poultry Breeding 
Gray’ ’s How P lants Grow 















zthy" 3 Gr ape Culture and Wi ine ‘Making. sass 
Hi itfield’s American Honse Carpenter. 
Husmann’s Gri apes & Wine.......... .. 








Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy.. 
GONUNNRG ON CRUG... iasnswcnsscacacsons 
Jennings on Sheep, Swine, and Pouitry. suet 






AA A et CO ITE COC RIES ADEN COCORS Ht | OF 


SRSSRASSSSSF SSRARARSSSSRRVSSSSSSSSSN 


Jennings on the Horse and his Disea: 























Johnson's (Prof. §. W.) Essays on Manure 1 
Kathrina. By Timothy ‘litcomb.......... 1 
Langstroth on the ROU MPOR cio A soeccoxkn cea sae eset 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor .... 3 
Mayhew’'s Illustrated Horse Management -s 
Mayhew’'s Practical Book-Keeping for F armers. 
Blanks for do. Oe. coepsvtesnes 1 
McMahon's American Gardener . 
Morrell’s American Shepherd . : ee | 
My Farm of Edgewood...............0ss0000. 1 
Parkman’s Book of Roses. : 3 
Parsons on the Rose eer ~ 3 
Quincy, (Hon. Josiah) on Soiling Cattle 1 
“EESTTEES “FTC FG a ia . 3 
tand’s Flowers for Parlor and Garden...... . 80 
tand’s Garden Flowers . 3 00 
Rural Studies. . 1% 
Scribner’s Ready teckone! . 9 
Silloway’s Modern C arpentry. 20 
Strong’s Grape Culture... 3 00 
Ten Acre " Ll ror 1 50 
The Dog; By Dinks, Mayhew, and Hutehinson.. . +8 
Tucker’s Register of Rural Affairs.... ......0+++ . 
Vaux’s Villas and Cottages. ie dover ean +4 
Watson's American Home Garden .. ....- 7 50 
Woodward's Rural Architecture, 1867 & 1868, Leninnaee 19 
Woodward's Country Homes...........- 150 
Woodward’s Graperies, etc.. 9% 





Youman'’s Household Science... 


a ere eeeeeeeeceneeret 
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VALUABLE AND BEAUTIFUL WORK. 


HARRIS’ 


INSECTS INJURIOUS 


TO VEGETATION. 


BY THE LATE 


THADDEUS WILLIAM HARRIS, M. D. 


Enlarged and improved, with additions from 
the author’s manuscripts aud original notes. 

Illustrated by engravings drawn from nature un- 
der the supervision of 


PROFESSOR AGASSIZ, 
idited by 
CHARLES L. FLINT, 


Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Agriculture. 


CONTENTS. 
CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. —INSECTS DEFINED. BRAIN 
AND NERVES. AIR PIPES AND BREATHING 
HOLES. WHEART AND BLOOD. METAMORPHOSES 
OR TRANSFORMATIONS. CLASSIFICATION ; OR- 

DERS AND GROUPS. 
CHAPTER il. 

COLEOPTERA.-BEETLES. SCARABAZIANS. GROUND- 
BEETLES. TREE BEETLES. COCKCHAFERS, FLOW- 
ER, STAG, SPRING, TIMBER, CAPRICORN, LEAF- 
MINING, AND TORTOISE BEETLES. CHRYSOME- 
LIANS. CANTHARIDES. 

CHAPTER Ill. 

ORTHOPTERA.—EARWIGS. COCKROACHES. SOOTH- 
SAYERS. WALKING-STICKS OR SPECTRES. MOLE, 
FIELD, CLIMBING, AND WINGLESS CRICKETS. 
GRASSHOPPERS. KATY DID, LOCUSTS. 

CHAPTER iV. 

HEMIPTERA. —BuGs. SQUASH BUG. CLINCH- 
BUG. “PLANT BUGS. HARVEST FLIES. TREE- 
HOPPERS. VINE HOPPERS, PLANT-LICE. AMERI- 
CAN BLIGHT. BARK-LICE, 

CHAPTER V. 

LEPIDOPTERA.—CATERPILLARS. BUTTERFLIES. 
SKIPPERS. HAWK-MOTHS. JZEGERIANS OR BOR- 
ING CATERPILLARS. MOTHS. CUT-WORMS. 
SPAN-WORMS. LEAF-ROLLERS. FRUIT, BEE,CORN, 
CLOTHES, AND FEATHER-WINGED MOTHS, 

CHAPTER VI. 

HYMENOPTERA. — sTINGERS AND  PIERCERS. 
SAW-FLIES AND SLUGS. ELM, FIR, AND VINE 
SAW-FLY. ROSE-BUSH AND PEAR-TREE SLUGS. 
HORN-TAILED WOOD WASPS. GALL FLIES. BAR- 
LEY INSECT AND JOINT WORM. 


CHAPTER VII. 


DIPTERA. —GNATS AND FLIES. MAGGOTS AND 
THEIR TRANSFORMATIONS. GALL-GNATS. HES- 
SIAN, WHEAT, AND RADISH FLIES. TWO- 
WINGED GALL-FLIES, AND FRUIT FLIES, 


APPENDIX.—rne ARMY WORM. 


Published in two beautiful editions; one plain, 
with steel engravings, 8vo, extra cloth, $4.00; the 
other in extra cloth, beveled boards, red edges, en- 
gravings colored with great accuracy, $6.00. 

Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 


DARWIN'S NEW WORK. 


—_woe 


THE VARIATION 


OF 


ANIMALS AND PLANTS 


UNDER DOMESTICATION. 
BY 


CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.RS., &. 


WITH A PREFACE 
TO THE 
AMERICAN EDITION 
BY THE AUTHOR, 
AND ALSO ONE BY 


PROFESSOR ASA GRAY. 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 


This work treats of the variations in our domestic ani- 
mals and cultivated plants, discussing the circumstances 
that influence these variations, inheritance of peculiar- 
ities, results of in-and-in breeding, crossing, ete. 

It is one of the most remarkable books of the present 
day, presenting an array of facts that show the most 
extraordinary amount of observation and research. All 
the domestic animals, from horses and cattle to canary- 
birds and honey-bees, are discussed, as well as our lead- 
ing culinary and other plants, making it a work of the 
greatest interest. 

Its importance to agriculturists, breeders, scientific 
men, and the general reader, will be seen by its scope as 
indicated in the following partial enumeration of its 
contents: Pies, CATTLE, SHEEP, GOATS; Does aNnp 
Cats, Horses AND Asses; Domestic RaBBIts; Do- 
MESTIC PIGEONS; Fow:s, Ducks, GEESE, PEACOCK, 
TurKEY, GUINEA Fow1n, CANARY-BIRD, GOLD-FISH ; 
HIVE-BEES ; SILK-MOTHS. CULTIVATED PLANTS ; CEREAL 
AND CULINARY PLANTS; FRuITS, ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
Fiowers, Bup VARIATION. INHERITANCE, REVERSION 
or ATAvIsM, CRossInc. ON THE Goop EFFECTS OF 
CROSSING, AND ON THE Evi. EFFECTS OF CLOSE INTER- 
BREEDING. SELECTION. CAUSES OF VARIABILITY, LAws 


OF VARIATION, ETC., ETC. 


Published in two Volumes of nearly 


1100 pages. 
FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 


SINT POR LP AMEN s saisoes ss ssesesesees sees PRICE $6.00. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO, 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL WORK. 


oo 


THE BOOK OF EVERGREENS, 


BY 


JOSIAH HOOPES, WEsTCHESTER, Pa. 


Including Propagation, Cultivation, 
Description of Varieties and their 


Adaptability to Different Situations. 


This is a long needed work, as init the present state of 
our knowledge upon the cone-bearing plants, or Conifers, 
of the botanist, is posted up. Mr. Hoopes is one of those 
persons rarely met with—a practical cultivator, and a man 
of science at the same time. While his work gives us 
all the Conifer arranged in the classification of the 
botanist, it at the same time treats of the experience, not 
only of the author, but of American cultivators generally, 
with this large and important family of plants. 


Evergreens play so interesting a part, not only in 
ornamental planting, but in what may be termed eco- 
nomical planting, (i. e. hedges, screens, wind-breaks, 
etc.), that we are gure a work which treats of their propa- 
gation and culture, describesin both popular and scien- 
tific language the many species, and, what is of not the 
least importance, gives alist of the tender and unreliable 
ones, will be warmly welcomed by every lover of these 
beautiful trees. 

for his subject, and is as free to condemn a plant as if he 
were not anurseryman. All the Jatest novelties from 
Japan, the North-west, etc., are noticed, and their suc- 
cess or failure, both in this country and in England, is 
recorded. 

The work is abundantly illustrated with most carefully 
executed engravings, for the greater part from living 
specimens. 

We must commend the conscientious care the author 
has shown in striving to arrive at the proper names; and 
doubtless much of confusion that at present exists in 
respect to names among both dealers and growers, will be 
corrected now that they have a standard work to refer to. 


Not the least interesting portion of the book is an 
account of the principal collections of evergreens in the 


country. 
The work is now ready. 435 pp., 12mo, on fine paper. 


SENT POST-PAID, - - + + PRICE $3.00. 


ORANCE JUDD & Co., 











245 Broadway, New-York. 


245 Broadway, New York City. 


245 Broadway, New York City. 





Mr. Hoopes brings to his work a perfect enthusiasm ° 
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DIALOGUE. 


BPetract from Report of Farmers’ Club. 

WILLIAM D. OSBORN.—“‘ Will the 
Ciub give us its opinion of Wash- 
ing-machines? Is it economy to 
pay fourteen dollars for one of 
Doty’s machines? Washing-ma- 
chines have so generally proved 
to be failures that | am afraid of 
throwing away my money upon 
one.”’ ; = 

SOLON ROBINSON.— If you had 
to pay ten times the money you 
mention, it would be the best in- 
vestment you ever made upon your 
farm. But you must not have that 
alone. Cet the Universal Clothes- 
Wringer with it, and your wife and 
children will rise up and call you 
blessed, for they will find washing 
made easy.” 

The following testimontals have been given: 

“We like our machine much ; could not be 
persuaded to do without it, and with the aid 
of Doty, we feel that we are masters of the 
position”—REV. BISHOP SCOTT, M. E. 
CHURCH. 

“ It is worth one dollar per week in any 
family.—N. Y. TRIBUNE. 

“ I give it the most unqualified praise, and 
pronounce it an indispensable part of the 
machinery of housekeeping.”—REV. HEN- 
RY WARD BEECHER. 

“In the laundry of my house there is a 
perpetual thanksgiving on Mondays for the 
invention of your excellent WRINGER,”— 
REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 

“ Every week has given it a stronger hold 
wpon the affections of the inmates of the 
laundry"—NEW YORK OBSERVER. 
BOTH THESE MACHINES HAVE RECENTLY 

BEEN GREATLY IMPROVED. 

You may prove the above state- 
ments true by sending the retail 
price: Washer, $14; Extra Cog- 
Wheel Wringer, $9; and we will 
forward to places where no one 
is selling, either or both, free of 
charges. If, after a trial of one 
month, you are not entirely satis- 
fied, we will REFUND THE MONEY 
on the return of the machines. 
Large discount to the trade every- 
where. R. C. BROWNINC, 

General Agent, 
23 Cortlandt St., N. Y° 


MY VINEYARD AT LAKEVIEW. 


BY A WESTERN GRAPE GROWER. 





A book full of valuable teachings to any one who 
wishes to grow grapes, whether a single vine or a vineyard. 

Contents.—Making a Change. Going West. Get- 
ting Settled. First Experience. Planting a Vineyard. 
Soils and Situations. Preparation. Manures. Pruning 
and Training. Brief Expositions, etc. 

SENT POST-PAID. - - - - - PRICE, $1.25. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO. 245 Broadway. 





ONANT’S BINDER. 

A cheap and durable meth- 

od of binding Magazines, Pa- 

ers, &c. Extremely simple. 

Yew numbers can be added as 
received. 

No.1, Adapted to “Our Young 
Folks,’ and similar sized 
rn 

No. 2, For the Atlantic, Har- 
per, Godey, &c. 22. 0C, 










No. 3, For Riverside, 

BOSETGay, GC... 0000000000 ; 

No. 3%, For Phrenologic 
Journal, &C.............0¢ 75e. 
No, 4, For the “Agriculturist,” 
OO, ea 75e. 
at No. 5, For Harper's Weekly, 
| Scientific American, &c. $1.35 
4 Music size—Shect Music. .$1.00 


This article is so simple, con- 
venient, and useful, that we 
offer it to the readers of the 
Agriculturist at the manufac- 
turer's price. The cut shows 
the whole thing. All that has 
to be done is to punch six holes in the back of the paper 
with an awl, or any sharp instrument, slip the strings through, 
and tiethem up. Each successive number may be added 
and thus the volume be preserved in. good order to the end 
of the year for binding and future reference. Sent post-paid 
at above prices, 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New-York. 
V Tanted, Good Agents for our new work, ‘‘Home 


Book of Wonders ;” also for anew * Family Photo- 
graph Bible,” Address A, BRAINARD, Hartford, Conn, 
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DOLLAR MAGAZIN E| INvALIDS WHEEL CHAIRS, 


FOR YOUNC MEN. 

r ‘ tT r 
PACKARD’s MONTHLY. 
One Dollar a Year: Single Copies, 15 Cents, 

The June number of this magazine is now ready, and can 
be had of Newsdealers, or at the office of Publication, 937 
Broadway, New York, 

It contains, among other matters of interest to the public, 
a spirited article (with portrait) on RonerT BONNER, and the 
Nxew York LEDGER, prepared with great care and discrimi- 


nation, by OLtveR Dyer, Esq., and presenting points of | 


interest in the career of the great journalist, never before 
made public; a well-considered article on SUCCESs OR FaIL- 
URE IN Lirr, by HoRACE GREELEY; & common-sense arti- 
cle from Mr. PARTON, on CLERKS AND APPRENTICES ; anoth- 
er from Epwarp Cary, of the Brooklyn Union, on the Po- 
LITICAL DutT1IES OF YOUNG MEN; a spirited sketch on 
MONEY AND MORALS, by Rev. J. L. CORNING, of Poughkeep- 
sie; a most entertaining description of JoHN O’GROAT’s, by 
Euiuv Burritt, the ‘Learned Blacksmith ;’ a beautiful 
little poem on ‘*THE TELESCOPE OF STARS,” by GEo, W. 
BuNGAY; a Chapter on AvuTOGRaPuS, by the Editor, em- 
bracing fac similes of the hand-writing of Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, Hon. Horace Greeley, Henry J. Raymond, Wm. 
Cullen Bryant, James Parton, Dr. J. G, Holland, Wm, E 
Dodge, and George Wm. Curtis, ete. 

It is the purpose of this Magazine to supply unexceptiona- 
ble reading for YouNG MEN, by engaging the best talent, 
and putting the price at the very lowest point. 

The unexpectedly favorable reception of the initial num- 
ber, (May,) has inspired the publisher with a determination 
to leave nothing undone which may be requisite to place 


the magazine on a footing with the best exponents of liter- 


The dawning of this fulfillment will 


ature in the country. i | 
Single copies sent on 


be apparent in the prement number. 
receipt of 15 cents. 


excellent inducements for Clubs, 








England’s Improved Dirt Scraper. 
Patented March 8ist, 1868. 
HENRY J. ENGLAND, Delhi, N. Y. 


HOWE & STEVENS’ 


FAMILY DYE COLORS. 


CAUTION. 


ALL persons who keep HowE & STEVENS’ FAMILY DYE 
Coors for sale can be relied on for fair dealing, for the rea- 
son that they cost the retailer twenty-five cents per dozen 
more than other kinds of Dyesin the market, while he re- 
tails them all at the same price; consequentiy he makes 
twenty-live cents per dozen more by selling an inferior article. 

We publish this caution to guard our customers against 
imposition. Accept none but HowE & STEVENS’ PATENT 
FaMILY Dyk CoLors. They are the original inventors of 
an improvement which originated this branch of business, 
and made dyeing a domestic art. They have had, also, five 
years’ experience in this particular business, and have been 
constantly improving the quality of their Dyes. All the 
colors, both in liquid and powder form, are manufactured 
by the undersigned, and we can supply our customers with 
either. The liquids do not require so much timein dyeing; 





but the powder colors will color the most goods, and cost | 


the cet i package. Incoloring blacks, browns and drabs, 

we would advise the use of the powder colors in preference 

to the liquid, unless for ribbons or some very small article. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


MANLEY HOWE, 


(Successor to Howe & Stevens.) 


260 and 262 BROADWAY, BOSTON. 





PATENT 


Water Proof Roofing, 


BELTING 4 HABNESS PAPER, 
fend Stamp for Circular and Sample of 
the P 


aper. 
C.J. FAY & CO, 
2a & Vine Sts., Camden, N. Jersey, 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


YOUNG AND OLD MAKING MONEY.—Price of Presses, 
$8. $12, $16, $23, $30. i 3 ‘ 








Price of Office, $15, $20, $30, $42, 
$48, $70. Send for Circular to LOWE PRESS COMPANY, 
23 Water-st., Boston, Mass. 

ill-Stone Dressing and Glaziers’ Diamonds ; also 
for all Mechanical purposes. Send Stamp for Circular, 
JOHN DICKINSON, 64 Nassau-st., New-York, 
Shaler’s theme meg A Scales. See advertisement on 
page 231, Are wanted by every family in city or country, 





























For in or out-door use, Any one 
having the use of the hands can 
propel and guide one, ric 
i. : e. Prices $29 

INVALID’s CARRIAGES 
order, State your 
stamp for circular, 


made to 
case and send 


PATENT CANTERING Hokskg, 
$12 to $25, 
La Ss. W. SMITH 
T= oa hat- 4 
Df Sg $0 William-street, New York, 








| 

Atwater’s Patent Portable Copying Press! 
$1.50 procures the above, post-paid, with Book and Wri- 
ting Case, warranted to copy Letters, etc., instantly, and ag 
perfectly as the expensive Iron Press! Invaluable to the 
traveling man, tourist, and every body. Agents wanted! 
Circulars tree! C. C. THURSTON, Brooklyn, N, yY, : 


J. H. BURTT, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
STORE, 84 KNEELAND STREET. 


Warchouse, 115 South St., Boston, Mags, 
Particular attention given to sales of Flour, Butter, Cheese, 


Eggs, Hides, Pelts, Country Produce, &c, 





TATEM & DAVENPORT, 
Produce Commission Merchants, 


And Dealers in Berries, Fruits, Vegetables, &c. Nos, 1,2, 
and 4, Delaware Avenue Market, Philadelphia, Penn, 


LUMBER AND LOG BOOK. 


SCRIBNER’S READY RECKONER, designed expressly 
for Lumber Merchants, Ship Builders and Farmers, contain- 
ing the correct measurement of Scantling, Boards, Plank, 
Cubical contents of Square and Round Timber, Saw Logs 
Wood, &c., comprised in a number of tables, to which are 
added Tables of Wages by the month, Board or Rent by the 
week or day, Interest Tables, &c, 

Searcely is it possible to add to the recommendations of 
the above book more than to giveits title page. Every one 
engaged in buying, selling, measuring or inspecting lumber 
of any kind, will at once appreciate a work of this kind. 


400,000 COPIES 


have now been sold, and it is considered the standard Lum- 
ber and Log Book of the country. No farmer or lumber 
dealer need hesitate to adopt the measurement given, as it 
is based upon mathematical calculations, and must necessar- 
ily be correct. 

The book is for sale by booksellers generally throughout 
the United States, and sent post-paid to any address for 30 
cents, by GEO, W. FISHER, Publisher, 

Rochester, N, Y. 








GENTS WANTED—FOR THE 
best and most reliable LIFE 
OF GRANT, by Hon. J. T. Headley, 
Now ready. In one handsome Vol, 
$2.50. Also just issued THE 
NATIONAL HAND-BOOK of Facts 
and Figures from the foundation of 
the Government to the present tims 
408 pages $1.50. Sent Post paid. 
E. B, TREAT & CO., Publishers, 
654 Broadway. N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 


—FOR— 


“Mansfield’s Life of Grant” 


IN ENGLISH AND GERMAN, 








Great inducements to Agents to sell the “ Popular and 
Authentic Life of U.S. Grant,” with steel Plates and Maps, 
from the able pen of Hon. Kk. D. Mansfield, whose military 
education, close study of history, long experience as editor 
and author, and powerful and graphic style, render his book 
ot absorbing interest and perfect authenticity. His reputa- 
tion alone will sell the book wherever offered. pplicants 
for territory west of Indiana will apply to R, am bert, 
Bloomington, Ill. All others to the sole publishers, 

R. W. CARROLL & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


A 
G. 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED 

FOR ‘*‘ PEOPLE’S BOOK OF BIOGRAPHY.” 
By JAMES PARTON, the “Prince of Biographers,” con- 
taining lives of distinguished .persons of all ages and coum 
tries, Women as well as Men, A handsome octavo book of 
over 600 pages, illustrated with 12 beautiful Steel Engravings. 
No competition. Agents say it sells faster than any book they 
ever sold, ‘’erms liberal. Send for descriptive circular. 

A. 8. HALE & CO.,, Harttord, Conn. 





OOK AGENTS WANTED, for Howianp’s LIFE 
OF GENERAL GRANT, AS A SOLDIER AND A STATES 

An accurate History of his Military and Civil Career. 
One large octavo vol. ot 65) pages, finely illustrated. Agents 
will find this the Book to sell at the present time. The 
largest commission given. We employ no General Agents, 
and offer extra inducements to canvassers. Agents will see 
the advantage of dealing directly with the publishers. For 
circulars and terms, address 

3, BURR & CO., Publishers, Hartford, Conn. 


Book Agents Wanted 


For new, splendidly illustrated, and very popular books. 
Special opportunities for LADY AGENTS, Address, for 
terms and particulars, _ 

). APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


WANTED, Agents to sell Campaign Badges and 
Medals, GRANT Badges and MEDALS, ready now. Send 
25 cts. for samples. LANPHEAR & PERKY, 109 Bank-st., 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


MAN. 








——— 


WANTED, GOOD AGENTS for our New W ork, 
Home Book of Wonders; also, for the cheapest an 
best Photograph Bible, containing Indexes, Maps, Engra¥ 
ings, &c. Best terms given, A, Brainard, Hartford, Con 
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The Union Apple- 
paring Machine 


is so constructed that 


The Knife Pares going 
both ways, 


Thus saving time without in- 
creasing the speed of the apple 


Hi 2 
It throws the Parings from 
S. the Machine. 

S$ It contains a less number of 
S$ parts than any other machine 
< In the market. 










all connected 
each other,there- 
S Wwby dispensing with the arbor 
\Y or rod to connect. them, and 
SSwhich has always been liable 
to work loose and turn around 
> without moving the parts, 
‘ It is very neat, as will be 
N seen by the above cut, 
It is very thorough in its construction. | 
It has @ straight knife, consequently leaves the apple 
smooth and handsome. ) 
Great pains have been taken to perfect this machine in all 
its parts, and it is warranted entirely satistactory. 
This is the fourth year of its sale. 
Price per dozen, $9.00. In lots of 10 dozen, 
at $8.50. In lots of 50 dozen, at $8.00. 


IMPROVED (ALL IRON) 
Paring, Coring, and Slicing Machine. 








All the objections that have ever been brought against 
the “ Bay Sate”’ Paring, Coring,and Slicing Machine, are 
entirely overcome in this improvement. 

It is all iron, and with the clamp can be firmly held to the 
table. 

‘The slide will not slip out of the screw while in operation. 

It takes only just time enough to pare and slice each apple 
according to size, while in the ‘** Bay State” it takes sufli- 
cient time to pare the largest apple for each one. 

It takes only three turns of the crank to pare, and only 
four turns to pare, core, and slice an ordinary-sized apple. 

Itisall done at once, and leaves it in the best possible 
shape for drying and cooking. 

It being all iron, and consequently thoroughly connected, 
it works easy. 

Dried apple sells higher when sliced with this machine 
than when quartered. It is only about one-half the size of 
the “ Bay State” Machine. 

Our long experience with and constant demand for the 
“Bay State” has induced us at great expense to invent and 
perfect this now pertect Paring, Coring,and Slicing Machine, 
and it is warranted as recommended, 

Price per dozen, $13.00. In lots of 10 dozen, at 
$12.50. In lots of 50 dozen, at $12.00, 


PREACH PARER. 














cut represents a Peach Parer which has been 
sold for several years. 

The peach is held between the two forks, the large fork 
turns the peach, the small one turns upon the rod like a 
swivel when the peach is turned, and serves to hold up the 
outer end of the peach. The stone in each peach prevents 
the peach from being pushed on to one fork and held by 
that alone, 

The small fork is pushed up and back with the rod, the 
cam in the center of the stand serving to hold it in place 
while the peach is being pared. The knife is then drawn 
over the peach, from lett to right. 

When peaches are soft it is better to hold the small fork 
against the peach by gently pushing against the knob while 
the peach is being pared, thereby dispensing with the use of 
the small cam in the center of the stand. 

The above machine is also superior for 

PARING POTATOES, 
and even when the potato is long and wilted, it works com- 
plete, the small or outer fork serving to hold up the outer 
end of the potato while it is being pared. The knife upon 
this machine is of a very superior shape for potatoes. 

It is also a good apple/paring machine—the use of the small 
or sliding tork being dispensed with. 

Price per dozen, $10.00. In lots of 10 dozen, 
at $9.50. 25 dozen at $9.00. 

Manufactured only by D. H. WHITTEMORE, 

Successor to Whittemere Brothers, 
. Worcester, Mass. 

CLARK, WILSON & CO., Agents, 
81 Beekman-st., New York. 


Choked or Bloated Cattle 





relieved at once by the use of 
CLUMP’S PATENT THROAT PIPE. 
A new instrument, warranted to perform the work for 
which it is made. 
Agents wanted. 


Every cattle owner should have one. 
Liberal terms given, Address 
CLUMP & ENERLKE, New Haven, Conn. 


mre AMERICAN SUBMERGED PUMP. 
Patented Feb. 9, 1864. 

The BRIDGE- 
PORT MANUFAC- 
TURING COM- 
PANY, Bridgeport, 
Conn., having large- 
ly increased their 
facilities for the 
manufacture of the 
above-named _ cele- 
brated DOUBLE- 
ACTION, NON- 
FREEZING Force 
PUMP, are_pre- 
pared to furnish 
them in any quan- 
tities, This pump 
is recommended by 
Insurance Compan- 
ies and others as a 
convenient and use- 
ful FIRE PUMP, as 
with the power of 
one man water can 
be thrown through 
J; a hose and pipe 
MAT trom 50 to 75 ft. It 
a is also recommend- 
ti ed for its conven- 
i \p jience in washing 
hl wagons, watering 
gardens, lawns, &c, 
Irs ADVANTAGES 
' —— $ —_ USES, 
«ag - ‘ 1st. Simplicity.— 
yl w= ce - The entire Pump is 

i composed of but 
few parts, all of gal- 
vanized iron, and 
can be taken apart 
and put together easily, and as it requires no packing, sel- 
dom gets out of repair, 

2d. Jt Never Freezes.—As no water remains in the pipe 
when not in motion, there is no danger of freezing. 

3a, These Pumps, being placed near the bottom of the well, 
work with very little friction, as they are perfectly lubri- 
cated, and always furnish the coldest and purest water. 

4th. Galvanized.—Being thoroughly galvanized, outside 
and inside, they do not impart an unpleasant and_ brackish 
taste to the water; hence, tor well-pumps for family use, the 
galvanized ones are recommended. 

_We are prepared to furnish the following list of i 
either Iron, Galvanized or Brass, with printed directions for 
putting themin. Pipe extra. In ordering pve and pump 
from the manufactory or of agents, be particular to give the 


uty ie ‘ 4 


ae 
ith 





the length required, so that any man_ observing 
ump without trouble. Orders 
ent by express C. O. D. 


furnishec 
the directions sent can set a 
for pumps promptly filled. 


Gal- Size of Length of Capacity, 

No. Iron. vanized. Cylinder. Stroke. per minute, 
1 12 $15 8 inches. 4and6inches. 15 to 20 gals. 

2 20 25 4 inches. 4and5inches, 25 to 35 gals. 

3 30 36 5 inches, 6 inches. 70 gals. 
4 65 6 inches, 7 inches, 140 gals. 
5. 2 i 12 inches. 400 gals. 


. 252. 9 inches. 
Pipe, Hose, and Couplings required will be furnished at 
the lowest price. 


CEIPPER MOWER & REAPER. 








This CELEBRATED and UNEQUALED machine is manufac- 
tured by The Clipper Mower & Reaper Company, 
at their WorKS at YONKERS, N. Y., where they have unsur- 
passed facilities for the business. The Machine needs no en- 
comium, Farmers throughout all sections of the country 
who have used it, are ready and willing to testify toits great- 
ly superior qualities for all work, combining, as it does, more 
points of excellence than any machine yet made. : 

Its principal characteristics are:—SIMPLICITY OF Con- 
STRUCTION, DURABILITY, EASE OF DRAFT, PORTABILITY, 
AND COMPLETENESS OF FINISH IN ALL ITS Part 








Ss. 
These Machines are made of Four Sizes, to meet the 
wants of any farmer, as follows: e 
No. 1, One-Horse machine (30 in, wheel,) 344 Teet Swath. 
This Machine took the First Premium & Gold 
Medal. at the Great Trial at Auburn, N. Y., July 1866, and 
is the only practical One-Horse Machine in 


arket. 
No. 2, Two-Horse (light) 80 in. wheel, 4 feet Swath. 
No. 3, ad (médinm) 82 in. wheel, 434 feet Swath. 
No. 4, bs (large) 36 in. wheel, 3% and 5 feet Swath, 
Made also as a Combined Mower and Reaper. 
Address THE CLIPPER MOWER & REAPER CO., 
Nos. 12 & 14 Cliff'st.. New York City. 


2 





Walter A. Wood’s Prize Mowers and 


Reapers. See advertisement in May number. 
Dr. Grant’s Deep Tilling and Trenching 
Plows, all sizes. 


Share’s Patent Coulter Harrow, Cultivators, 
Horse Hoes, &c., &c. 

Swift’s Improved Lawn Mower, the only relia- 
ble one in use. Six sizes, suitable for hand or horse-power, 
Clift’s Aerating Churn will make good butter in 
five minutes. Send for Circulars to 

J. R. DECATUR & CO., Agents, 
197 Waters-st., New York. 





You want them. See 


Shaler’s Family Scales. 


exact — of well to top of platform; pipe can then be | 


=——s 


UY THERE BEST. 
Honor to whom Honor is Due. 


| f 


BENG 


Z =e. 


ee 


S 
AWARDED. ONE, :MACHINE. 


Har 


HORSE POWER AND COMBINED THRESHER way 
JSLEANER, AT THE GREAT NATIONAL 
TRIAL AT AUBURN, JULY, 1866. 
For “ Slow and 7 movement of horses—15 rods less than 
1% miles an hour. Mechanical constructior of the very best 
kind, deserving of high commendation. Thorough and con- 
scientious workmanship and material in ever place ; noth- 
ing slighted, excellent work, &c.,” as shown by Official Re- 
ortot Judges, ‘Threshers, Separators, Fanning Mills, Wood 
Saws, Seed Sowers and Planters, &c., all of the best in Mar- 
ket. Circulars with price, full information and Judges’ Ke- 
port of Auburn trial sent free. Address 
Rt. & M. HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 


New York State Agricultural Works. 
Established 1830. 








Manufacturers of Wheeler’s Patent Railway Horse Pow- 
ers and Threshers and Cleaners, Lever Powers of the most 
approved kinds. Clover Hullers, Feed Cutters, Wood Saw- 
ing Machines, Shingle and Heading Machines, Horse Pitch- 
forks. The Atlantic Cotton Gin and Condenser, (Saw made 
without filing,) etc., etc. Also dealers in the most approved 
Agricultural Implements. Our machines cannot be excel- 
led if equalled by any in the market, and we guarantee them 
fully as represented. Address, 

WHEELER, MELICK & CO., Albany, N. Y. 


Tilustrated Circulars and Price Lists sent on application, 


The Sword Brick Machine 


Grinds the clay, makes, presses compactly and frees from 
the moulds by Steam Power 20,006 to 30,000 Superior Brick 
daily. Four men receive them and hake them up as they 
come from the machine, JACOB R. CROSSMAN, Agt., 
No. 43 Broad-st., New York, 
PPATENT CHERRY STONER.—Takes out the 
stones from one bushel per hour, without mashing the 


fruit. Simple and durable. Price $1.25. Agents wanted, 
Address GEER & HUTCHINSON, Peoria, Ill, 


HYDRAULIC 


COW-MILKER. 




















WANTED IMMEDIATELY—AIll who are looking for bnal- 
ness to call and examine the HYDRAULIC COW-MILKER, 
Pat. May 22, 1866, and Feb. 18, . There never was a 
atent issued from the Patent Office which has sold so read- 
ly as this. One hundred and sixty counties (in which the 
Company are now prepared to furnish the machines,) have 
been sold within thirty-five days, and many more engaged 
by the most cautious and prudent business men. It is a sure 
cure for aching hands and kicking cows, It milks the four 
teats of a cow at once, It imitates the calf—draws and 
stops drawing to swallow. It milks cows perfectly dry in 
from two to three minutes. It is operated by hand, dog, 
horse, or other power. One man can attend several ma- 
chines, milking as manycows at once. It is simple, dura- 
ble, and self-adjusting, Will fit mn 4 cow. Milks three-teated 
cows as well as any, Easily worked, not liableto get out 
of order, and has proven by practical usg to be more agree- 
able to the cow than hand-milking. Cait one and all and 
pass your judgment upon the most Important and valuable 
invention of the 19th Century, A rare opportunity is now 
offered to enterprising men, with large or small capital, to 
make money, either hy traveling or locating in city or coun- 
try. HYDRAULIC COW-MILKING MACHINE CO., No, 
1 Vesey-street, (Astor House Block), New York, 








advertisement on page 231, 
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THE 
NEW YoR kk 


WIRE TAMING WORKS, 


The subscribers, having purchased, March, 1861, the entire 
stock of Iron Goods of tlhe New York Wire Railing Com 
pany, HUTCHINSON & WICKERSHAM, to- 
gether with the Patent and all the Machinery for the exelu- 
sive manufacture of Crimped Wire Railing, Window Guards, 
Farm Fencing, ete., still continue the manufacture of the 
same in larger variety and at greatly reduced prices. We 
invite special attention to our 


IRON RAILINCS 


For inclosing Offices, Dwellings, Cemetery Plots, etc., 
together with the largest assortment of 
ORNAMENTAL TRON AND TERRA COTTA GOODS, 
FOUNTAINS, VASES, STATUARY, ETC., 

Ever offered in this country. 


IMPROVED STABLE FITTINGS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Iron Furniture, Bedsteads, Ete. 


CHASE & CQ., 


NO. 524 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL. 








late agents, 


The Crossman Clay & M’f'g Co., 
of Woodbridge, N. J., are now prepared to supply from their 
works, by the cargo, all sizes Sewer Pipe, Drain Tile, Fire 
Brick, and Building Brick. Less quantities tor sale at their 
store, 43 Broadestrect, New York. 

The Company will also supply to manufacturers Tiffa- 
ny’s Pipe and Tile Machines, of which it owns the 
Patents. J. 2. CROSSMAN, Pres't., 

LANSING THURBER, Sec’y and Treas, 
Hexamers Prong-Hoe., 

The best Hand-cultivator ever invented. It saves half the 
labor of hoeing, and does the work better than any other 
tool. Every Farmer and Gardener should have it. Cireu- 
lars sent on application. Price $2.50, cish with the order. 

For sale at the principal Agricultural Warehouses, and by 

REISIG & HEXAMER, 
New Castle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


‘ = ’ = 
Save all the Fruit. 

Cider and Wine Mills, Mutchinson'’s Pat. with Presses, 
8 sizes for the Family. Fruit Grower, and Manufacturer. 
Cheapest and best in the world. More than i 
Cider Press Screws, tine thread, very powerful. - 
SKILL PLOW WORKS, Peckskill, N. Y., or 83 Merwin-st., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Illustrated Circular sent free. 

Also, The Copner Strip Feed Cutter, Gales Vegetable 
Slicer, Share’s Coulter Harrow, Betts’ Double Mold Piove. 


pe Use Dull Scissors.—Jacobs’ Pat. Scissors 
Sharpener, the staple sharpeners for family use. Sam- 
ples post-paid, 25 cts. Great inducements to 
Agents, SOUTHWI Mass. 




















Cirenlars free, 
C & HASTINGS, Worcester, 
ARMERS wishing to avail themselves of one of 
Bullard’s Improved Patent Hay Tedders, willapply to or 
address 8S. C. Herring, Patentee and Manu't. tor the State of 
N. York; for circulars address S. C. HERRING, New York. 

















OFFice oF ** Passaic Carbon Works,” 
159 FrRoNT STREET, (CORNER MAIDEN LANE). 


LISTER BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PURE BONE DUST, 
Fresh Bone Superphosphate of Lime, 

Animal Charcoal, Ivery Black, Xe. 


Orders for the above articles manufactured at our Works 
on the Passaic River, N.J., should be addressed to 
LISTER BROTHERS, 159 Front-st., New York. 
General Agents for New Jersey 
C. G. CRANE & CO., 
70 Broad-st., Newark, N, J. 


FERTILIZERS. 

E. F. Coe’s Ammoniated Superphosphate, 
$55 per ton. No. | Peruvian Guano, Land 
Plaster, Castor Pomacc, Bone Dust, &c., &e. 

For sale in large or small quantities, 

J. R. DECATUR & CO., Dealers In Agricultural Imple- 
ments, Seeds, &c., 197 Water-st., New York 


PAINTS for FARMERS and others.—The Grafton 
Mineral Paint Co. are now manufacturing the Best 
Cheapest, and most Durable Paint in use; two coats well put 
on, mixed with pure Linseed Oil, will last 10 or 15 years ; itis 
of alight brown or beautiful chocolate color, and can be 
changed to green, lead, stone, drab, olive or cream, to suit 
the taste of the consumer, It is valuable for Houses, Barns, 
Fences, Carriage and Caremakers, Pails and Wooden-ware 
Agricultural Implements, Canal Boats, Vessels’ and Ships? 
Bottoms, Canvas, Metal and Shingle Roofs, (it being Fire and 
Water-proof,) Floor Oil Cloths, (one Manufacturer having 
used 5,000 bbis. the past year,) and as a paint for any purpose 
is unsurpassed for body, durability, elasticity, and adhesiye- 
ness. Price #6 per bbl. of 300 Ibs. which wiil supply a farm- 
er for years to come, Warranted in all cases as above. Send 
fora circular which gives full particulars. None genuine 

unless branded in a trade mark, Grafton Mineral Paint. 
DANIEL BIDWELL, 254 Pearl Street, New York. 


VERY MAN his own House Painter and Paper 

Hanger. The best practical work on Painting. Anyone 
can understand it. Don’t neglect painting your houses, Send 
75 cents to THOS. SMITH, Baldwin City, Kansas, and get 
the book by return of mail, 


























BEST YOUNG PLANTS, 
Carefully packed, warranted genuine, war- 
ranted to grow. 








BLACKBEI per doz. per i100. per 1,000 
KITTATINNY... $1.00 $5 $10 
WILSON’s Ear soi 1.50 ri 50 


MissouRr MAMMOTH... 

RASPBERRIES.—Clarke 
Ellisdale and Thoriless, $4 per doz. 

ROSES, an extra colicction, on their own roots, $3 per.doz.; 


per hundred. 
VAS, #5 per_ 100 Also, a general assortment of 


>. f 
Green-house and Bedding Plants, 
F, K. PHCGENIX, Bloomington, I]. 


bf J N Trey Al a 
ATALOGUES SENT FREE. 
M. OBREEFE, SON & CO., 
Importers and Growers, Wholesale and Re- 
tail Dealers in Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
Dutch Bulbs, Fruit Plants, Ornamental 

Shrubs, Roses, &c. 


Eliwanger & Barry’s Block. 


4.50 
id Philadelphia, $2.00 per doz.; 

















Rochester, N. Y. 


Cabbage Plants. 


We offera large and well selected stock of Cabbage plants, 
grown with great care and warranted true to name, of the 
following varieties, viz.: 





Per 100 Per 1,000 Per 10,000 
Marblehead Mammoth, 5c $5.50 $35.00 
Winningstadt, 50c 25.00 
Drumhead Savoy, 50c 25.60 
Large Late Drumhead, 40c 22.00 
Premium Flat Dutch, 40c 22.00 
Bergen Drumhead, 40¢ 22.00 
Late Solid Brunswick, . 40c 22.00 


Orders will be filled in rotation as received, beginning 
June 15th, unless otherwise ordered. Plants packed and de- 
livered at Express oflice, without extra charge. 

EDWARD BURGESS, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


FRESH TURNIP SEEDS of all 
kinds, pre-paid by mail, 10 cents 
per oz., $1.00 per Ib. 

B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 


PURE GARDEN SEEDS 


Of the best quality and true to name. Forwarded by mail 
Without extra charge. Our Illustrated Manual for 1868 sent 
on receipt of stamp. MAU PAY, HACKER & CO., Seed Grow- 
ers & Importers, Nos. 803 & 805 Market-st., Philadelphia, Pa, 


A Fine, well-rooted, potted Plants $3 per doz., $20 per 100. 
Kittatinny Blackberry, $1.50 a doz., $8.00 a 100. Packed in 
Moss. Charges pre-puid. 1. L. WILuits, Buchanan, Mich. 


G EO. A. DEITZ, THE GREAT 
BA SEED WHEAT GROWER, CHAMBERSBURGH, 
Pa., sends free a Descriptive List of the best Seed Wheats 
in the world. 








jissouri Mam moth Blac kb e rry.— 








rt OCHESTER GRAPE and BERRY BOX CO., 
; ) HALLOCK & COLBY, Patentees. Lock Berry Box, 
Pints and Quarts, $5 and $8 per M. Improved Grape Boxes, 
Crates, &c. Send for Circular. Local Agents wanted. 

H. N. PECK & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


A NEW TRELLIs, 


Ornamental and 





sy 


For Tomatoes, Flowers, &c. 
durable. For Illustrated Circular 
Address WILLIAM W. WILCOX, 
Middletown, Conn. 


gy ‘ ‘ , A 
Ko Grape Growers, 

The Subscriber, proprietor of 160 acres of land in the City 
of Warsaw, Hancock Co., Illinois, said to be of that charac- 
ter of soil peculiarly adapted to the growth of the vine, de- 
sires to lease the same to responsible parties who may desire 
to engage in the growing of the grape upon a large scale. 
Warsaw is situated in the same district of country as Nauvoo, 
which has become noted throughont the West for the supe- 
rior quality of its wine. Address JNO. CARROLL WALSH, 
Jerusalem Mills P. O., Harford Co., Maryland. 


7 ~, ° . © 

For Sale in East Florida, 

43,000 acres on the St. John’s River. Perfectly healthy. 
Beautiful site. Well located. 3 miles waterfront. Stocked 
with the finest yellow pine, “lightwood,” &c., and possess- 
ing almost every element of beauty, utility, or value, found 
in this favored region. It may be further sub-divided, 

Address A. MULLER, Jr., 7 Pine-st., New York. 


QRANKLIN TRACT—20,000 ACRES, on Rail- 
road, Gloucester County, New-Jersey, 25 miles south of 
Philadelphia, good soil, mild, healthful climate. Low prices, 
in lots to suit purchasers. Pamphlets, with map and full in- 
formation, sent free. Address MORRIS & CO., North Vine- 
land, N. J. Improved Farms for sale. 


Premium Chester White Pigs. 
HOROUGH-BRED Stock, and Domestic and 


Ornamental Fowls for sale, For circulars and price 
address N. P. BOYER & CO., 
Parkesburgh, Chester Co., Pa. 


REMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS for SALE. 
—Shipped by Express to all parts of the U.S., Canada, 
or South America, Send for Circular and Prices. Address 
JAMES YOUNG Jr. & CU., Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 



































RINCE ALBERT PIGS of 1867, 5 pairs, hand- 
some, full blooded, from Imported stock. Will beclosed 

up under price as place sold, Address : 

H. NASON, Montclair, N. J. 


GGS from first-class Brahma Fowls, $2 per doz. 
Silver Seabright Bantams, $4per doz. Delivered to Ex- 
press on receipt of price, W. Brown, Hampton Falls, N. H, 

















‘ \o 1 gy 
CRESYLIC COMPOUNDS 
(Patented.) 

COMPLETE DISINFECTANTS, SURE INSECT DE- 
STROYERS, AND CURATIVE OF SKIN DISEASES, &&¢ 
- — , . 
Cresylic Acid, well-known as certain in its effects for th 
above purposes, is now tor the first time made available for 
common use, With license under Letters Patent various 
compounds are being manufactured by the undersigned. 
whose Family Soaps have long been a staple article in the 

market, 

SHEEP DIP, 


kor Curing Scab and Destroying Insects on Sheep. 


ide SO RMEEER Os ocd eecnes 65400 cbbesquvasees oan 
10 * a ueunawheed ioe 
oo Se 
200 ‘ SPAN. Wnaanaeastakesetenaeese D. 





Proportions are 1 b Dipto 5 gallons water for 5 to 10 Sheep 
according to size. 


PLANT PROTECTOR. 
In solution for destroying and repelling insects from Trees 
or Plants. 
In 1 and 2 & Canisters, @50 cents, and $1.00; larger pack- 
ages same price as Sheep Dip. 


CRESYLIC OINTMENT, 


For Cure of Foot Rot. &c. In solution tor killing Inseetg 
&c., on stock. In 3 i Canisters, $1. . 


CARBOLIC DISINFECTINCG SOAP. 
In tablets for convenient use in washing Horses, Dogs, Pigs, 
&c., destroying Insects ot all kinds, protecting from Flies, 
curative of Sores, Scratches, and Chates of all Kinds, 
In boxes, 3 dozen tablets, $3.60. In boxes, . bars, $4. 


LAUNDRY AND No. {| SOAPS. 

For use in scrubbing and inthe Laundry. Send for a de- 
secriptive pamphlet. For sale by Grocers, Seedsmen, Agri- 
cultural Dealers, Drugzists, and by the manufacturers, 

JAMES BUCHAN & CO 


19) Elizabeth-st., New York. 
PAIS, 1867. 





Cheap, Useful, 


and 


Elegant. 
“IMPROVED 
BRONZE 
ALUMINIUM 
HUNTING- 
CASED 
WATCHES” 
(The qualities andresemblance of this new metal are such 
compared to gold, that even judges are deceived) and 
“ROSKOPF’S PatentTeED PEOPLE’S WATCH.” 

The Improved Bronze Alnmininm of which my watches 
are made is a metal differing entirely from any ever offered 
tothe public, It has seriously occupied the attention of 
Scientific men, and has not only called forth the culogiums 
of the press in consequence of its peculiar properties, but 
has also obtained a Gold Medal at the Paris Exposition, and 
even been favorably noticed by resecript of His Holiness Pins 
IX.. authorizing its use in the manufacturing of Church goods. 

The qualities of this metal are such that it is surpassed by 
none, if we except golditself, and that only on account of 
the intrinsic value of the latter, Further details will be 
found in my circular, which will be sent postpaid on demand, 

My watches are mide of three sizes, all hunting-cased— 
one small for ladies or lads, and two for gents, The moves 
ments are well finished, carefully put together by skillful 
workmen, and perfectly regulated. Ican therefore warrant 
them excellent time-keepers, These goods being mannfact- 
ured in my own factory, I am enabled to sell any of the 
above sizes at the extremely low price of $16.00. A full 
assortment of all kinds of chains always on hand. 

Goods sent by express, C. O. 1D., with charges, 

Not responsible for money sent enclosed in letters, 

Address JULES D, HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 
No. 44 Nassau Street, New York. 











SEROUS 


Cement 


for cementing joints and fissures in Wood, Stone, Metals, 





Asbestos 


&c,, and for repairing Leaks in Roofs of all kinds, We guar- 
antee it to stop all leaks to which it is properly applied. 10 
lb. pails, $1.00, sent by express on receipt of price. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING. 
ASBESTOS ROOF COATING. 


All who are familiar with the peculiar properties of the 
indestructible fibrous Mineral Asbestos, will appreciate its 
value for these purposes—others can learn tull particulars 
trom our Descriptive Circulars, 

H,. W. JOHNS, %8 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 


PYLE’S SALERATUS, 
CREAM TARTAR, 
- BAKING SODA, 





William-st., New York. 
Established in 1858. 
eg 





& 0. K. SOAP, ‘ 


Are acknowledged the best in America. Sold by Grocers 








generally. JAMES PYLE, Manutacturer, 

STENCIL DIES. MORE THAN 
ne a Day for All.—Stencil Tool Samples 
SEO wee 


350 Washington-st., New York. 
FREE 1 Our New Catalogue of Im proved 
4id@ 

$200 A MQON’EHH is being made with them. 
q S. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 

free. Address A. J, FULLAM, Springfield, V& 

My OO ee 

Shaler’s Family Seales are wanted by every Farm 

er. See advertisement on page 321. 
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THE WEEKLY $0 


Is prepared with great care especially for country sulscri- 
pers. The news of the week, in every department, is con- 
densed for it by experienced and skillful editors, so that its 
readers Will be able to learn ina brief space of time, every 
event of importance that has happened in any part of the 
globe. A selection from the most interesting editorial arti- 
cles of THE DatLy Sun will form one of its constant fea- 
tures, While the most instructive and entertaining miscella- 
ny will also occupy 4 large portion of its columns. 

The features and fluctuations of the markets of cattle, 
produce, and general merchandise, will be accurately and 
carefully exhibited in our columns; and while Tue WEEKLY 
gun is thus especially adapted to fill a place occupied by no 
other of our journals as a 

General Family Newspaper, 
it will also furnish accurate and fresh reports of all matters 
of importance to 
THE AGRICULTURIST AND GARDENER. 

This department is under the supervision of ANDREW S. 
FULLER, who will not only write on the subjects in question, 
put will also attend the meetings of the Farmers’ Club, and 
will dacuerreotype their proceedings for the benefit of our 
subscribers. Weshall also be glad to receive and print in 
this department of THE SUN the results of the practical ex- 
perience of our readers in agriculture and horticulture, 
Communications on these topics may be addressed to the 
Agricultural Editor of Tuz Sun, New York City. 

A Liberal Offer. 

We have received the following note from Mr. FULLER, 
which speaks for itself: 

To the Publisher of The Sun. 

Sir: One of the great pleasures of an editor is in knowing 
that his labors are appreciated by his readers, 

Asf have taken editorial charge of the Agricultural and 
Horticnitural Department: of THE SuN, I am desirous of 
ascertaining how many of its readers take a special interest 
in these subjects. 

For the purpose of obiaining the desired information, I 

Aly id , 
make the following proposition: 
To every subscriber to Tue WrEKLY or SeuI- WEEKLY 


Svy, who shall sendin his name, with the full subscriptio 
price, hefore the Ist of May next, I will forward by mail, 





earefuliy packed, and oe paid, six root cuttings each of | 


the Wilson's Early and Kittaunny blackberry, or taeo good 
vines of the Concord grape. The one-year old plants of 
these new and most excellent blackberries are now being 
sold by our nurserymen at prices ranging from $+ to $9 per 
dozen: and the cuttings which I offer will make equally as 
rood plants the first season, besides affording stock for their 
turther propagation, 

Ido not offer these cuttings or vines as a premium, but 
having a quantity on hand, which I know to be genuine, I 
tender them to the agricultural readers of the WEEKLY and 
SEMI- WEEKLY SUN. an earnest of my good will, and the 
pleasant relations which I hope to establish with them. _ 

A. 8. FULLER, 

The price of THe WEEKLY SN is fixed at 

ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 

and while it is offered at this low rate, our friends will bear 
in mini that it is only by a very large subscription list that 
wecan be enabled to derive from it anything like a fair 
compensation for the trouble and expense involved in its 
publication. It is true that itis printed upon a sheet of more 
convenient form and dimensions than most of the other 
general weekly newspapers of this city; but the very con- 
densation and point which give it value, and make its con- 
tents so quickly and easily accessible to every reader, are 
gained by unusual care and labor on the part of its editors. 
It is comparatively easy to fill a big blanket paper up with 
long and uninteresting articles; the work of condensation 
requires labor, talent, and continual watchfulness. 






Twenty copies of Tuk WrEKLY SUN will be mailed to 
one address for $17, and fifty copies for $37.50, invariably 
inadyance, Address THE SUN, New York City. 

THE SEMI-WEEKLY SUN 
Will be of the same size and general character as THE 
WEEKLY, but will have space for a greater variety of mis- 
Cellaneous reading, and will furnish the news to its subsexi- 
bers with greater freshness, because it will come twice a 
week instead of once only, Its subscription price will be only 
TWO DOLLARS A YEAR, 

which is the ordinary price of a New York weckly. We 
confidently recommend this edition of THe SuN to all our 
friends in the country who wish to receive their paper more 
frequently than once a week, and keep themselyes more 
freshly posted with regard to the news. 

Subscriptions to THE SEMI-WEEKLY SUN will now be 
Teccived; but the first number will not be issued until Tox 
Firse WEEK IN APRIL, as it is entirely a new paper; the 
editions of Tne Sun haying hitherto been Daily and Weekly 
only, 

Clubs of ten Subscribers, who have their papers sent to 
One address, will receive Tuz SEMI-WEEKLY SUN on pay- 
ment of $13, Twenty copies will be sent to one address for 
$35; and fifty copies for $80, always in advance. 


Address THE SUN, 
New York City. 


THz WrEKLy Sun and AMERIOAN AGRICULTURIST Will 
be furnished together for $2.00. 


Tue SEMI-WEEKLY and AGRIOULTURIST for $3.00, 


CUCACO WEEKLY REPUBLICAN, 


The best Weekly Newspaper published in the West, will be 
issued as a Campaign Paper from the meeting of the Nation- 
al Republican Conyention, May 2!st, to December Ist, for the 


Very Low Price of 30 cents, 


It will contain the fullest ponies! intelligence, general 
news, commercial reports, choice selections of reading mat- - 
ter, and able editorials on all important current topics. It 
must commend itself particularly to Republican Clubs and 
Campaign Committees as the cheapest, most entertaining, 
and most effective campaign document issued. Every Re- 
publican should take it and see that his neighbor has it. 


SEND IN YOUR ORDERS. 


Address REPUBLICAN CO., Chicago, Il. 


Vo Advertisers. 

The MIRROR AND FARMER, 2 weekly paper 
published at Manchester, N. H., is the leading Farming 
and Family Paper in the Eastern States, It is a quar- 
to, about the size of the New York Weekly Tribune. Speci- 
men copies sent free upon receipt of a two cent —r to 
prepay postage. ‘Terms of advertising :—Ten cents for a line 
of space each insertion. Twelve lines make an inch long. 
Twenty dollars per column single insertion. 

JOHN B. CLARKE, Editor and Proprietor. 











Journal of Agriculture. 


A Weekly, Illustrated, Practical, Western paper. Sub- 
scription price. $2.00 a year. Volume 4 begins July Ist. It 
will besent from June Ist to the close of the year, giving 
Vol. 4 complete, with index, for one dollar. Try it. Speci- 
mens sent free. Address 

L. D. MORSE & CO., Publishers, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


TRICKS 


OF THE TEA TRADE AND TEA COMPANIES, extemporaneous 
preaching, art of ventriloquism, peanut culture, home-made 
furs, mechanical spies, sewing machine swindles,fish culture, 
mystery of the human head floating in the air, cancer, judg- 
ing horses, a canine actor, choosing canaries, best white- 
washes, teaching the dumb to speak, what to do for a living, 
authorship as a universal accomplishment, getting gratis 
advertising, how to tame and how to train birds, queer fish- 
es—leaping, walking, talking, &e., fishes, training for health 
and for athletic contests, Japanese magic, how people see 
ghosts, how to write letters, maple sugar making, delicious 
artificial honey, rich men of the world and how they gained 
their wealth, exposure of the “soul-charming ” humbug and 
the art of * psychologic fascination,” pain paints, games and 
puzzles forthe young, &c., &., in HaNnkEy’s JOURNAL, an 
interesting and valuable illustrated monthly, Which you can 
get the whole of 1868 for only 25 cents by sending now_to 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassausst., N. Y. 
Single copies of newsdealers only. & Exposures of hum- 
bugs and swindles by the author of “ Rogues and Roguer- 


ies” in every number. , 


"HXROTTING HORSES, AND HOW TO TRAIN 

L THEM. PEDIGREES, AND WHERE TO FIND THEM. 
Horse Portraiture.—breeding, Rearing, and Training Trot- 
ters. Preparations for Races; Management in the Stable; 
on the Track ; Horse Life, &e. By JoSEPH CAIRN SIMPSON. 
GHO Crown: BVO; VOIGMEG. oc. oc ic. cacccacncecseesces +--+ $3.00 


WALLACE’S AMERICAN STUD-BOOK. 


Being acompilation of the Pedigrees of American and 
imported Blood Horses, from the earliest records, with an 
Appendix of all named animals without extended Pedigrees 
prior to the year 1840. Anda Supplement containing a His- 
tory of all Horses and Mares that have trotted in public from 
the earliest trotting races till the close of 1866. By J.H. 
WALLACE. 1,000 pages, illustrated with original Portraits 
oi engraved on steel, of about 20 celebrated Racers and 
Trotters, 

One vol. 8vo., cloth, Gilt.........cecccees memncowes $10.00 


A NEW WORK ON THE RIFLE. E£ntitle@ THE CRACK 
SHOT. By E. C. BarBER. Price $2.50, 
Sent pre-paid on aa of prices, by 
W. A. TOWNSEND & ADAMS, 
434 Broome-st., New York. 


SEND FOR A COPY OF 

WELLS’ EVERY MAN HIS OWN LAWYER and 

BUSINESS FORM BOOK. 

It is a complete and reliable guide in all matters of law 
and business transactions for every State in the Union. 
It will save many times its cost in a twelvemonth, 
‘The professional man, the farmer, the mechanic, the mer- 
chant, the manufacturer, each requires a convenient, com- 
prehensive, and reliable work, which will enable him to 
draw up any instrument that may be required, and that will 
furnish him with such information as is usually called for 
in all his business relations of life—a book that everybody 
ean understand, and that will enable every man or woman 
to be his or her own counsel. 
The entire leading press of the country unqualifiedly in- 
dorse the work. 
The work is published 12mo. size, 650 pages. Price, full 
leather binding, $2.50; half library, $2. Sent post-paid on 
receipt of price. 
Agents wanted everywhere, Address 

B. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, No. 98 Spring-st., N. Y- 


I ORACE GREELEY ON GRANT. 
ARE YOU OUT OF EMPLOYMENT ? 
Send at once and secure an Agency for 
HEADLEY’S LIFE ae S OF GENERAL 


With introduction by HORACE GREELEY. 
*,* It is the most complete, most popular, and best illus- 
trated, and the most liberal terms given to agents, and is 
now ready for delivery. 

I-very tamily will desire a copy of the Life and Public Ser- 
vices of the next President. If you want to make money 
surely and honestly, we advise you to address, for further 
particulars, 

DERBY & MILLER, Publishers, No. 50 Duane-st., N. Y. 


ROF. VILLE’S NEW.SYSTEM OF AGRI- 

CULTURE, Pamphlet, price 25 cents. Address JOHN 
H. RIDDLE, Manchester, N. H. N. Y. Independent says ot 
this work—“ AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY REDUCED TO 


























THE IN iT 3 $l, 


"The N. Y. Independent 


AND 


THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN 


FOR 


FOUR DOLLARS! 


We have decided, for the next three months, to offer to 
every new subscriber to THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN send- 
ing us $1 extra (or $4) a copy of the N. Y. INDEPENDENT 
for one year. These are two of the largest religious papers 
in the world, and cannot be had for less than $5.50 a year 
when taken singly. 

THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN is acknowledged on all sides to 
be the freshest, spiciest, and @blest relicious sheet published, 
price $3 per year. The Independent is $2.50 per year. 

ee ee 
REV. H. W. BELLOWS’ greatly admired 
EUROPEAN LETTERS, 
reprinted from the columns of 


The Liberal Christian, 
are now in press by Messrs. Harper & Bros, and will be 
issued intwo large and handsome volumes, Price $1.75each 

The first volume is ready and will be delivered in a few 
days. Sent by mail to any address, post-paid, from this 
office, on receipt of price. 

A MACNIFICENT CIFT! 

In view of the great interest felt in these Letters, and the 
desire to get an early copy, we have made arrangements 
with Harpers, by which, for the next three inonths, 

THE FIRST VOLUME 


OF 
Dr. BELLOWS’ LETTERS 


WILL BE PRESENTED TO 
EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 


to THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN sending us 50 cents in addi- 
tion to his $3, and 25 cents to pay the postage of the work; or 
Y 
BOTH VOLUMES 
Will be Given 
For two new subscribers enclosing $1 extra, and 50 cents 
to cover postage. 


Ce One new subscriber for two years in advance will 
be considered the same as two new subscribers. 


THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN, 


The N. Y. Independent, 
(each for one year) and The First Volume of 


DR. BELLOWS’ LETTERS, 


Will be furnished for 


FIVE DOLLARS! 


And twenty-five cents additional to cover postage, 
These propositions are intended only for NEW sub- 
scribers, whose names have not been upon our books (or 
the books of The Independent) within the year, and they 
will remain open only for the space of three months. 





—_1oo——_. 


The Liberal Christian 


is not only one of 


THE LARGEST AND MOST ATTRACTIVE 
in appearance, but is, upon all sides, acknowledged to be 


THE MOST ABLY EDITED 
as it is, also, the MOST EXPENSIVE 


RELIGIOUS JOURNAL in the WORLD! 


It is not intended as a money-making institution; and 
however large its circulation or its receipts, EVERY 
PENNY WILL BE EXPENDED IN PUSHING 
FORWARD THE WORK. Let all understand and 
know that 


We are in Earnest, 

and intend, by every practical and proper means in our power 

To Push Forward the Work 
AND 

To Increase Our Usefulness. 


We ask friends of religion and humanity, one and all, 


In Every Village, Hamlet and Town, 


to take hold of the work and help us forward inthe good 
cause, 
J.N. HALLOCK, Manager, 
82 & 84 Nassau-strect, New York. 
OFFICE OF THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN. 


Address 








Common Sense.” Every farmer should have the work. 


P. O. Box 6695. 
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* 2000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 
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THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


HAVE RECEIVED 
TWO FULL CARCOES 
OF THE FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 


22,000 HALF CHESTS by ship Golden State. 
12,000 HALF CHESTS Dy ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large invoices 
of the finest quality of Green Teas from the Moyune dis- 
trict of China, which are unrivaled for fineness and delica- 
cy of flavor. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea trade, we will start with the American 
houses, leaving out of the account entirely the profits of the 
Chinese factors. 

lst. The American house in China or Japan makes large 
profits on their sales or shipments—and some of the richest 
retired merchants in the country have made their immense 
fortunes through their houses in China. 

2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign ex- 
change used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in 
many cases. 

4th, On its arrival here it issold by the cargo, and the 
Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1000 to 


5th. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer 
in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale 
Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per 
cent. 

jth. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at 
a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th. The Retailer sells it tothe Consumer for ALL THE 
PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages and wastes, and 
add the original cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what 
the consumer has topay. And now we propose toshow why 
we can sell so very much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and 
brokerages, cartages, storages, eooperages and wastes, with 
the exception of a small commission paid for purchasing to 
our correspondents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a 
small profit to ourselves—which, on our large sales, will 
amply pay us, 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughout the country, 
consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same price (with the small additional expense 
of transportation), as though they bought them at our ware- 
houses in this city. 

For manner of getting up Clubs, see former advertisement 
in this paper. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than thirty 
dollars had better send Post-office Drafts or money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by express ; 
but larger orders we will forward by express, to collect on 
delivery. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up theClub. Our profits are small, but we will 
be as liberal as we can afford. We send no complimentary 
package for Clubs less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon 
getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the 
Custom House stores to our Warehouses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfac- 
tion, If they are not satisfactory, they can be returned at 
our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from their 
stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of clubs. 
They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the Company sell 
them in New York; as the list of prices will show. 


~ 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS; 
OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 # I. 
MIXED, (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.20 per pound, 


YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per 
pound, 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 
GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per pound. 
Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per pound by pur- 
chasing their Teas of this Company. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

GROUND CO! EE, 2%., 25e., 30c., 35¢., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, loarding-lhouse keepers, and Families who 
use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article 
by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COF- 
FEE, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


ROASTED (Unground) 30c., 35¢., best 40c. per Ib. 


IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per ts er 





GREEN (Unroasted) 25c., 30c., 33c., best 35¢. per Ib. 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large 
number reside, by Clubbing together, can re- 
duce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one-third (beside the Express charges,) by 
sending directly to “The Great American 
Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations, We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name. 

Post-Office orders and Drafts, make payable to the order 
of “Great American Tea Company.” Direct letters and 
orders to the (as below, no more, no less) 


1 BOOK FOR EVERY FARMEI | 
THE ELEMENT OP 
AGRICULTURE 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jun’r., 


AUTHOR OF 
DRAINING FOR PROFIT AND DRAIN- 
ING FOR HEALTH. 


Formerly Agricultural Engineer of the Central Park, New- 
York. Revised Edition. 

This book was first published about 15 years ago, and was 
more largely sold than any book of the same character ever 
brought out in America, 

It has now been carefully revised in the light 
of the latest discoveries of Agricultural Science, and is core 
dially recommended to every farmer, young or old, who 
would understand the simple principles on which his suc- 
cess must depend. 

It is written in a style that will be readily understood by 
all, and while necessarily referring to, and explaining, the 
chemical relations between the soil and the plant, there is 
the greatest possible avoidance of the use of Scientific terms. 

In fact it may be regarded asa translation into the simplest 
English of much that, while it is of the greatest importance 
to the farmer, has hitherto been so clothed in technical lan- 
guage as to be practically inaccessible to him. 

The chapters on Manures will be accepted by all as a clear 
statement of the principles which underlie the production 
and use of the most common fertilizers, and will be found 
most valuable to the practical farmer. 

If a copy of this book could be placed in the hands of 
every farmer in the Jand it would add largely to the average 
crops of the whole country. 

PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 
Published and for sale at the office of 
THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 
«*, Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price, 


RURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Robert Morris Copeland, author of Country Life, farnishes 
plans and advice for laying out Public and Private grounds 
of every description, Refersto John M. Forbes, Nathaniel 
Thayer, Boston, F. G. Shaw, New York, O. 8S. Hubbell, Phil- 
adelphia, G. T, Fletcher, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Office 40 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 


EE EDWARD BURGESS’S adver- 


tisement of ‘“‘ Cabbage Plants” on page 238. 








| RAND'S PNBUMATIC GAS, 
| WARRANTED. 


The Simplest, Safest, and Best Gas. 
Works in the World, 





The gas made by these works is more unifor 
| than that made by any other known process, cd on quality 
The material need be supplied but once during the ye 
while all other apparatus used for making gas, such a ~4 
known as automatic machines especially, have to be pn 
—~ as me nag ond weekly, a ae and daily, sei 
‘he works being outside, and entirely separat 
dwelling-house or building to be supplied with pip is 
— and a sei no — to approach them. ° = 
All machinery being entirely dispensed with, these 
can never get age of order. » these works 
‘The gas can be made for less than one-half o 
omtens. b tthe price of 
Enough gas can be made in from five to thirty minute 
, fas : / 3 to 
supply dwellings, hotels, and factories usin 
five to one thousand burners. ahoiees a. 
Accidents are impossible, as the tank holding the 
placed in the ground surrounded by water aad cote i» 
the —_ spatter bl 
tis the only portable gas-works that insuran 
ies do not Class as extra hazardous. — 
We guarantee our gas-works to give satisfaction. 
No skill is required to make this gas; a boy ten years old 
can make sufficient gas for ordinary dwellings in five minutes. 
It is a cheap, cleanly, and convenient substitute for coalor 
wood to heat dwellings, and for all culinary operations, ete. 
Those desiring further information will please send for 
descriptive circular to the Office of the Company, where 
working models may be seen. " 


A. C. RAND & CO., 
16 Nassau Street, New York, 


Send for Descriptive Lists of our Goods, 
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No. 1. , No, 2. 
First Premium awarded these articles at the N. Y. State 
Fair, Baffalo, 1867. 

No. 1 represents the interior working part of ournew Block 
for Elevating Hay Forksor other articles, and carrying while 
elevated, over the great beam or other obstacles, and 4 
lowering and discharging at any point desired. 

No. 2 represents our new Pat. Grapple, with holder attach- 
ed—by which Pulley Blocks, Hoisting Tuckle, dc, can 
put up or taken down without the aid of a ladder, 

We also manufacture Wagon skeins and Boxes, Raymond's 
Pat. Hay Elevator, Wise’s Climax Horse Hay Fork, Pat, 
Malleable Whiffletree Hooks, Miles’ Pat. Wagon Stakes, and 
Bolster Plates, Pat. Metallic Button-holes for Carriage Trim- 
mers, Pulley Blocks, &c., &c. Address 

HAWLEY, McCLURE & CO., Utica, N. ¥._ 

Se O\ HE Automatic 

CLOTHES WASHER AND 

BOILER. Patented Nov. 2ah, 

1864. This Boiler is self-acting, 

and dispenses with labor and the 

wear of clothes. The hot 

and steam by the action of h 
are poured upon and fo 

through the clothes, (at the rate 

of nearly 300 gallons in 20 min- 

utes), cleansing them perfectly 








TRADE MARK. 
without rubbing. It has been thoroughly tested and pro- 
nounced unequaled as a clothes washer, 

No.8, medium size, will fit any Stove or Range, Pricé $10. 
Good canvassers and Agents wanted for every town in 
Eastern and Middle States. A splendid opening for enter- 
prising men, Sample Boilers sent to any address on receipt 


of price, or C.O. D._ Send stamp for Circular. 
AUTOMATIC CLOTHES WASHER & BOILER CO. 
P. O. Box 6,858, General Agency, No. 19 Cortlandt-st., N.Y. 
2” State and County Rights for Sale..4 








FARMERS LOOK AT THIS. 
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An invention for hitching three horses to a plow—so there is no side draft. Thousands are in use on the prairies. sare 
and simple, Single Clevis*sent by Express—free of charge, Price $5. Liberal discount to the trade. 


N. B.—Any infringement of Patent promptly prosecuted, For particulars address 
G. H. GALE, Sec’y, THREE HORSE CLEVIS M’F'G. CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 








